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the Low Countries. Many accounts of state formation struggle to explain 
these leagues, since most studies characterize state formation as a pro- 
cess of internal bureaucratization within individual states. This com- 
parative study of alliances in the Holy Roman Empire and the Low 
Countries focuses on a formative time in European history, from the 
late fifteenth century through the aftermath of the 1648 Peace of 
Westphalia, to demonstrate how the sharing of sovereignty through 
alliances influenced the evolution of the Empire, the Dutch Republic, 
and their various member states in fundamental ways. Alliances simul- 
taneously supported and constrained central and territorial authorities, 
while their collaborative policy-making process empowered smaller 
states, helping to ensure their survival. By revealing how the inter- 
dependencies of alliance shaped states of all sizes in the Empire and 
the Low Countries, Christopher W. Close opens new perspectives on 
state formation with profound implications for understanding the devel- 
opment of states across Europe. 
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Introduction 


In May 1608, several Protestant rulers in the Holy Roman Empire con- 
vened an emergency summit in the Swabian town of Auhausen. Weeks 
earlier, they had walked out of the Imperial Diet, the Empire’s main 
legislative assembly, to protest what they deemed Catholic attempts to 
undermine the Empire’s constitution. Speaking in one voice, those gath- 
ered in Auhausen condemned their opponents’ “hostile and violent 
actions” as a threat to the Empire and its members, known as Imperial 
Estates. If left unchecked, rogue actors would “create one disturbance 
after another in the beloved Fatherland, thereby wreaking havoc with the 
entire ancient and praiseworthy imperial constitution. The result will be 
nothing less than the destruction of all good order, law, and prosperity.” 
Only by uniting “in a loyal understanding and association” could peace- 
loving authorities prevent this catastrophe. Accordingly, the Estates 
assembled in Auhausen formed an alliance, set to last for ten years, 
which became known as the Protestant Union. By pooling their resources 
through this corporate framework, the Union’s founders argued they 
acted as the Empire’s saviors. Their collective endeavor did not seek 
“the collapse of the holy Empire’s constitution, but much more to 
strengthen the same and to better preserve peace and unity in the 
Empire.” 

The framers of the Protestant Union were not the only political author- 
ities in the Empire to highlight the symbiotic relationship between indi- 
vidual leagues and their wider political system. Similar statements 
abound in the sources produced by dozens of alliances among Imperial 
Estates during the early modern period. Nor were such dynamics limited 
to the Empire, as the experience of the neighboring United Provinces of 
the Netherlands shows. Also known as the Dutch Republic, the United 
Provinces came into being through the 1579 creation of an alliance, the 
Union of Utrecht, which unified the seven northernmost provinces of the 


1 «Unionsakte,” 350-2. Unless otherwise stated, all translations are my own. 
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Low Countries against the Netherlands’ Spanish rulers and their allied 
provinces. Over the ensuing decades, the Union of Utrecht remained the 
bedrock ofthe developing Dutch state, serving, as one pamphleteer noted 
in the 1650s, “as the compass that has sailed the ship of our Republic now 
for seventy years through so many storms.”” As another author argued, 
the Union was the only reason a Dutch state existed at all. By facilitating 
the sharing of sovereignty among allied provinces, the Union created 
a “supreme sovereign” that united disparate provincial authorities to 
achieve common goals. Indeed, “what could be more natural than that 
all provinces join their sovereignties together ... in order to maintain the 
Republic.”? 

The language employed by the Protestant Union in the Empire and by 
supporters of the Union of Utrecht in the Dutch Republic highlights the 
importance of alliances for the development of both political systems. 
Leagues that joined together multiple authorities were ubiquitous in the 
Empire and Low Countries during the sixteenth and seventeenth centur- 
ies, as individual states frequently united to create alliances that possessed 
their own shared sovereignty. The activity of these leagues altered legal 
structures and produced overlapping spheres of sovereignty that simul- 
taneously supported and constrained central and territorial authorities. 
The pervasiveness of this phenomenon meant that the legacy of past 
alliances hung over every corporate endeavor, with each league seeking 
to emulate the successes and avoid the pitfalls of predecessor alliances. In 
the process, the politics of alliance created boundaries and opportunities 
that fundamentally shaped the evolution of individual states and the 
German and Netherlandish political systems writ large. By binding 
authorities of differing stature together, leagues offered territorial states 
and larger provinces leadership positions and resources to consolidate 
power that they could not muster on their own. In exchange, the collab- 
orative policy-making inherent to alliances gave increased political agency 
to smaller state actors such as cities, minor ecclesiastical territories, and 
less powerful provinces. The politics of alliance therefore helped ensure 
the survival of smaller states by empowering them to oppose and even 
reverse the actions of larger states. Comparative analysis of the inter- 
dependencies bred by the politics of alliance exposes processes under- 
girding state formation in the Empire, the Low Countries, and their 
territories that can expand how scholars conceptualize the development 
of states across early modern Europe. 

The historiography on European state formation cannot adequately 
account for how the politics of alliances and shared sovereignty shaped 


2 Bickerse Beroerten, fol. Cr. ° Het Recht, fol. Clr-Clv. 
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states in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. For decades, arguments 
about early modern state formation operated in the shadow of Max 
Weber, who claimed that modern states emerged when central authority 
triumphed over regional interests through the establishment of strong 
“rational” institutions such as state militaries and bureaucracies.* This 
process of bureaucratization explained the rise of nation-states as well as 
the seemingly ad hoc nature of early modern composite states. Over the 
last several decades, Weber’s model of center-region conflict has lost 
credibility, as numerous scholars have shown that negotiation and com- 
promise between central and local authorities drove state formation in 
many contexts. This scholarship has revealed a variety of solutions that 
early modern Europeans employed to mediate relations between different 
levels of sovereignty. Nevertheless, Weber’s teleological approach con- 
tinues to influence the study of early modern Europe. Current historiog- 
raphy tends to examine state formation either very broadly through meta- 
historical studies” or very narrowly by restricting itself to the late seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in one state or territory.° This focus 
means most studies ignore the period before the 1648 Peace of 
Westphalia, even as they argue that centralization of bureaucratic states 
and the marginalization of smaller actors began during the sixteenth 
century. 

This chronological focus imparts an air of inevitability to state forma- 
tion that assumes certain preordained outcomes and oversimplifies the 
array of forces affecting early modern states. It causes much of the 
historiography to characterize state formation as an internal process 
dominated by territorial states operating as discrete independent actors. 
Even works that examine the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries often 
follow this model by portraying the Reformation era as a key phase in the 
rise ofterritorial states at the expense of smaller polities. According to this 
line ofthought, the conditions ofthe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
especially the rising cost of war, marginalized smaller state actors in ways 
that allowed princely bureaucratic states to dominate.’ This view is 
particularly noticeable in studies of the so-called fiscal military state, 
some of the few state formation works to include serious consideration 


4 Weber, “Politics.” 

> Anderson, Lineages; Bagge, State Formation; Bahlcke, Landesherrschaft; Ertman, 
Leviathan; Kennedy, Great Powers; Reinhard, Staatsgewalt; Spruyt, Sovereign State; Tilly, 
Coercion. 

6 Brewer, Sinews; Brewer and Hellmuth, eds., Rethinking Leviathan; Collins, France; Hart, 
Bourgeois State; Reinhard, “Friihmoderner Staat”; Tilly and Blockmans, eds., Cities; 
Vann, Wiirttemberg; Vierhaus, Staaten; Paul Warde, Ecology. 

7 Dilcher, “Rechtsgeschichte”; Press, “Reichsstadt,”; Schilling, Staatsinteressen; Schilling, 
“Stadtrepublikanismus”; Tracy, ed., Modern State. 
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of eras preceding the Peace of Westphalia. Regardless of the time period 
they study, almost all scholars remain wedded to an understanding of 
early modern state formation as a process of building central institutions. 
This widespread concentration on bureaucratic institutions as the main 
vehicle for state formation obscures how other factors such as the politics 
of alliance molded the development of early modern states, especially in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

While enlightening in many respects, therefore, an approach to 
European state formation that excludes the Reformation era and restricts 
itself to institution and bureaucracy building cannot explain all the long- 
term processes that shaped early modern states. The current paradigm of 
territoriality and bureaucracy starts from a presupposition about the most 
important characteristics of modern states and privileges those features in 
analyzing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This perspective strug- 
gles to explain the activity of alliances such as the Protestant Union and 
Union of Utrecht, which possessed nebulous relationships to central state 
institutions and operated as important political and legal actors in their 
own right. The pooling of sovereignty through alliances in service of 
common goals forged interdependencies between states of all sizes, espe- 
cially in the German and Dutch lands. The pivotal place of alliances in 
these regions has encouraged scholars to produce excellent studies of 
individual leagues, but these works almost universally examine one, 
sometimes two alliances.” While useful as specific case studies, their 
lack of a comparative framework limits their ability to chart how the 
politics of alliance functioned across centuries. Their narrow focus 
means they miss how individual leagues sought to learn from the experi- 
ences of their predecessors, a key dynamic with major ramifications for 
how each alliance framed its scope of action and understood its place in 
the political systems of the Empire and Low Countries. Conversely, those 
studies that do examine the broad history of alliance either focus exclu- 
sively on the late Middle Ages or lack sufficient detail on individual 
leagues to explore how later alliances reacted to previous ones, or how 
the practice of alliance evolved over time. Such works also tend to be 
proscriptive, focusing more on the theoretical and legal structures of 
alliances and less on how they functioned in reality.'° 


8 Brewer, Sinews; Dunning and Smith, “Beyond Absolutism”; Ertman, Leviathan; Glete, 
War; Storrs, ed., Fiscal-Military State. 

° See, for example, Carl, Bund; Gotthard, Konfession; Groenveld and Leeuwenberg, eds., 
De Unie; Haug-Moritz, Bund; Hölz, Krummstab. For a work that examines two alliances, 
see Ernst and Schindling, eds., Union und Liga. 

10 See Hardy, Political Culture; Lanzinner, “Sicherheitssystem”; Press, ed., Alternativen?. 
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This monograph offers a more comprehensive and comparative view of 
early modern leagues than any previous study. It links the operation of 
specific alliances over time to state formation at the local, regional, and 
national levels. It does so by analyzing a formative period in the history of 
the Empire and the Low Countries: the late fifteenth century through the 
decades following the Peace of Westphalia. The persistent claim in state 
formation scholarship that this era began the marginalization of smaller 
state actors in favor of territorial bureaucratic states makes it well suited 
for reconsidering the forces that shaped the Empire and the Low 
Countries. Contrary to the assumptions of most state formation histori- 
ography, the comparative study of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
alliances demonstrates that the territorial state’s ascendancy did not 
occur as swiftly or as easily as many scholars believe. Nor was state 
formation in the Dutch and German regions guided exclusively by the 
growth of individual bureaucratic institutions. Instead, interactions 
among states of varying sizes facilitated by alliances helped determine 
the course of state formation in the Empire and the Low Countries at all 
levels. At the heart of these two political systems sat a web of alliance. 
Analysis of this web produces a new perspective on early modern state 
formation that moves beyond a myopic focus on bureaucratic institutions 
within discrete independent states to reveal how interdependencies 
forged through alliances shaped states both large and small. 


The Holy Roman Empire and Dutch Republic 
in Historiography 


State formation historiography has traditionally viewed the Empire and 
Dutch Republic as aberrations from the supposed normal course of 
development that resulted in European nation-states. Already in the 
seventeenth century, some writers portrayed the Empire as 
a “monstrosity” that fit no standard category of government. Historians 
continue to debate the extent of its uniqueness today.'’ Similar tenden- 
cies mark scholarship on the United Provinces, whose nature as 
a decentralized mercantile republic seems to set it apart from other 
European states.'* Somewhat paradoxically, however, at the same time 
that scholars argue the Empire and Dutch Republic followed unorthodox 
developmental tracks, state formation historiography contends that some 
of the classic examples of territorial state building emerged from within 


1 See, for example, Schröder, “Saint-Pierre”; Whaley, “Old Reich”; Wilson, 
“Monstrosity?,” 566-8. 

12 For overviews of the Low Countries during this period, see Israel, Dutch Republic; 
Koenigsberger, Monarchies. 
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the Empire’s ranks: Habsburg Austria, Bavaria, and the developing state 
par excellence, Prussia, to name but a few. Meanwhile, scholars often hold 
up the Dutch Republic as a paragon of early modern capitalism that helped 
create the economic systems that undergird modern Western states. These 
hybrid characterizations put the Empire and United Provinces on unusual 
developmental paths that nonetheless gave birth to some of the leading 
paradigms for modern bureaucratic states. This apparent contradiction 
makes the Dutch and German lands particularly well suited for 
a comparative study of the politics of alliances. The parallels in their 
historiographical treatments and the prominence of leagues in both polit- 
ical systems offer opportunities to move past narratives grounded in arbi- 
trary normative models to expose how the politics of alliance and shared 
sovereignty influenced state formation across northern Europe. 

Over the last 150 years, the historiography on state formation in the 
Empire and its regions has undergone significant shifts. Until the mid- 
twentieth century, most historians characterized the Empire’s develop- 
ment as a struggle between the emperor and individual territories resulting 
in the victory of “particularism” over central authority, language echoed in 
scholarship on the Low Countries. For many nineteenth- and early twenti- 
eth-century scholars, this conflict inhibited the growth of a German nation- 
state and resulted in the ascendancy of the Empire’s most modern territor- 
ial state, Prussia.'” This vision saw the Empire as a dysfunctional, archaic 
conglomeration of feudal bonds that held Germany back for centuries. 

Since the end of World War II, and especially in the wake of German 
reunification, alternative interpretations have emerged that characterize 
the predominance of particular interests as a positive. One school of 
thought portrays the Empire as an innovative “proto-constitutional” 
system that established basic rights that persist to this day in modern 
constitutions.'* Other scholars emphasize the flexible, representative 
nature of the “imperial state,” attributes that made the Empire 
a prototype not just for how early modern states could have developed, 
but for how contemporary entities such as the European Union should 
evolve in the future. For these scholars, the interplay between regional 
interests and the imperial center created what Georg Schmidt has termed 
a vibrant “federal complementary constitution” that benefited all Estates. 
These characteristics provide a model that could have averted the horrors 
of the mid-twentieth century and offer hope for European integration in 
the twenty-first century. ° In response to this rosy view, several historians 


12 Bryce, Empire; Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte; Treitschke, Deutsche Geschichte, vol. 1. 

14 Burgdorf, “Proto-constitutionalism”; Burgdorf, Protokonstitutionahsmus. 

15 Burkhardt, “Europäischer Nachzügler”; Burkhardt, “Uber das Recht”; Hartmann, 
Kulturgeschichte; Schmidt, Geschichte; Schmidt, “Komplementärer Staat.” 
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have portrayed the Empire as a primarily symbolic system lacking state- 
hood. Ritual interactions created the imperial identity that bound Estates 
together, but the centrality of ritual also meant that the “character of the 
Holy Roman Empire was essentially fictive.” '° Another group of scholars 
strikes a balance between these sides by portraying the Empire as “par- 
tially modernized” but not a state.'’ At its core, this debate remains 
polarized between opposing assessments of the relationship between 
center and region, unity and disunity in the Empire. 

As tempting as it is to view state formation in the Empire in these terms, 
much of this historiography suffers from a desire to read the present into 
the past, particularly in efforts to define how “modern” the Empire was. 
Such approaches transpose an arbitrary opposition between central and 
regional authorities into the early modern past, when in reality their 
relationship was much more complex. Recent research on the late medi- 
eval Empire has highlighted the plethora of “horizontal” associations 
among its members.'® These patterns continued into the early modern 
period and intertwined with impulses unleashed by religious reform. The 
study of alliances, therefore, can move scholarship beyond debates over 
whether or not the Empire was a state to focus on the practical strategies 
Imperial Estates used to create interdependencies among themselves and 
with the Empire’s governing apparatus. As Tom Brady has observed, “the 
political actors of the German Reformation era were confronted ... witha 
fact, centralism and particularism. The critical point was whose centralism 
and whose particularism.”'? 

Recognition of this fact has in the last decade produced several excellent 
surveys of the Empire’s history from the late Middle Ages until its 
dissolution.”° Stunning achievements in their own right, these studies 
acknowledge the many alliances that existed throughout the Empire’s 
history. Nonetheless, they downplay the importance of leagues for state 
formation, in one case arguing that the consolidation of the Empire’s 
central institutions “rendered redundant” the practice of corporate alliance 
as early as the 1520s. This offhand dismissal of alliances leads to misinter- 
pretations of individual leagues and overlooks the broader significance 
alliances held for the Empire’s operation.”! Such an approach, moreover, 
cannot explain why leagues persisted in popularity if they were so 


16 Krischer, “Conclusion,” 267. See also Rudolph, Reich; Stollberg-Rilinger, Alte Kleider. 

17 Reinhard, “Frühmoderner Staat”; Reinhard, Staatsgewalt, 52-9; Schilling, 
Staatsinteressen; Schilling, “Reichssystem.” 

18 Hardy, Political Culture, 3; Wilson, Heart, 547—602. 

19 Brady, Protestant Politics, 11. Emphasis in original. 

20 See especially Whaley, Germany; Wilson, Heart. 

21 Wilson, Heart, 562-5, quote at 563. 
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superfluous, and it ignores how later alliances sought to learn from earlier 
leagues in order to reform the Empire. Rather than wither into irrelevance, 
corporate alliances thrived during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
serving as vehicles of protest against and support for the Empire’s central 
organs. The collective security they offered through the pooling of sover- 
eignty made alliances a key tool for states of all sizes, and debates over 
alliances sat at the core of many constitutional developments in the Empire 
that reshaped how its members interacted. Ultimately, it took the Thirty 
Years’ War to upend attitudes toward the politics of alliance, and even then 
the ideals of leagues lived on in various forms well into the eighteenth 
century. Far from being redundant, alliances embodied in microcosm the 
challenges confronting the Empire in macrocosm at any given moment. In 
order to understand the Empire’s development during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, one must account for the triumphs, tribulations, 
and significance of its many alliances. 

Comparative analysis of multiple leagues across two centuries therefore 
sheds new light on how the Empire functioned and what it meant in the 
daily life of its members. The Empire was a very real entity for its Estates, 
who constantly framed the politics of alliance as a means to strengthen 
and reinvigorate the Empire. Conflict between its regions and the imper- 
ial center did not drive the Empire’s development during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Nor was the Empire dominated by a process of 
inexorable imperial consolidation that made the politics of alliance 
unnecessary and meant that leagues failed to “[add] to the range of 
institutional forms” in the Empire.”” Rather, at the Empire’s core during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries sat an ongoing debate about how 
its regions could best support the center and vice versa. Corporate alli- 
ances formed one of the chief nexus points around which this debate 
revolved through the Peace of Westphalia and beyond. 

Similar approaches to those taken toward the Empire mark the histori- 
ography of the United Provinces. Once seen as an oddity that suffered 
from debilitating particularism, recent research on the Dutch political 
system in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has highlighted its 
political and economic dynamism.’ At the core of the United 
Provinces sat an alliance: the 1579 Union of Utrecht. Most historians 
acknowledge the Union’s place as “the constitutional cornerstone of the 
Dutch Republic,” to use James Tracy’s words.”* Nevertheless, few 


22 Wilson, Heart, 565. 

23 See Brandon, Dutch State; de Vries and Woude, Economy; Holenstein et al., eds., 
Republican Alternative; Israel, Dutch Republic; Mörke, “Stadtholder”; Price, Holland; 
Tracy, Founding. 

24 Tracy, Founding, 1. 
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scholars take a long-term view of how its member provinces conceptual- 
ized the Union, focusing instead on one specific time period.” This 
limited chronological focus inhibits analysis of how the Union and ideas 
about it affected the Dutch state over the course of decades. It also 
obscures how understandings of the Union evolved over time, overlook- 
ing how later generations of Union members scrutinized the experience of 
earlier decades as inspiration for their own arguments about the alliance’s 
purpose. Moreover, scholars almost never consider the Union alongside 
the Empire’s alliances, even though important connections linked the 
political cultures of the Empire and Low Countries. This lack of 
a comparative framework prevents scholars from seeing how the politics 
of alliance affected the development of Dutch and German territories in 
parallel ways. Analyzing both together reveals the pervasiveness of cor- 
porate alliances as tools for mediating sovereignty during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, providing a new view of why state formation 
took the course it did at all levels within the Empire and Dutch Republic. 


The Empire, the Low Countries, and Corporate Alliances 


Corporate political activity occurred across all of early modern Europe. 
Almost every region of the continent housed some form of corporate 
politics, which allowed members of various political systems to band 
together to influence how and for whom those systems operated. The 
most famous examples from southern Europe are the urban leagues of 
northern Italy, which reached their zenith in the late Middle Ages.*° The 
Swiss Confederation offers another well-known case study for the ability 
of corporate politics to link nonaristocratic polities.”’ In the east, mean- 
while, a series of unions and confederations undergirded the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth, one of the largest states in early modern 
Europe.”® Even the great kingdoms of western Europe, traditionally 
seen as the standard bearers for bureaucratic state formation, experienced 
the lure of corporate alliances. In France, for example, the Catholic 
League bound various authorities together during the second half of the 
sixteenth century.”° In Spain, the Comuneros Revolt of the 1520s marked 
one attempt to use corporate politics to reshape the Spanish monarchial 


25 An exception is Price, Holland, which nonetheless uses almost exclusively secondary 
sources with little primary source evidence. 

26 Martoccio, “Neighbor”; Maurer, ed., Kommunale Bündnisse; Scott, City-State. 

27 Holenstein et al., eds., Republican Alternative; Marquardt, Eidgenossenschaft; Scott, The 
Swiss; Würgler, Tagsatzung. 

28 For overviews of Poland-Lithuania in English, see Davies, God’s Playground; Stone, 
Polish-Lithuanian State. 

29 See “A New Look”; Konnert, Politics. 
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system.” These examples show the pervasive nature of the politics of 
alliance, which achieved perhaps their greatest prominence in the Empire 
and Low Countries. The longevity, ubiquity, and constitutional import- 
ance of leagues in these two political systems make them perfect labora- 
tories for comparative analysis of how the politics of alliance affected the 
process of European state formation during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

At their core, corporate alliances represented cooperative legal associations 
among multiple authorities for their mutual benefit.*! In the Empire and Low 
Countries, the majority of alliances united members of differing political 
stature through legally binding charters that necessitated collaborative policy- 
making. Leagues often sought to include a diverse array of members, since 
only by building a broad coalition could they claim representative authority to 
act. The activity of alliances helps explain why both small and large territories 
survived in the Empire and Low Countries, while the practical impact of 
leagues shows why rulers found them attractive tools for political action. 
Leagues offered advantages — like the maintenance of public peace, the 
pooling of military resources, or the protection of religious convictions — 
that their cooperative structure often achieved more effectively than individ- 
ual institutions could. The ability of alliances to provide collective security 
formed another essential part of their appeal, as did their flexibility. Rather 
than continue indefinitely, most alliance treaties usually lasted for a set num- 
ber of years with the possibility of renewal. This limited duration enabled 
participants to renegotiate the responsibilities of membership every time an 
alliance neared expiration, which permitted the constant reinterpretation of 
a league’s purpose. Members therefore faced frequent choices about each 
alliance’s mission that allowed alliances to address what participants saw as 
the most pressing issues of any given historical moment. These dynamics 
affected the development of German and Dutch states throughout the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries in ways that only become visible when 
viewed comparatively over large swaths of time. 

These characteristics set corporate alliances apart from other collective 
associations like hereditary agreements between aristocratic houses or the 
north German Hanse, which lacked the diverse membership that typified 
the most influential cross-status alliances in the Empire and Low 
Countries.*” The Hanse’s focus on economic issues separated it even 


30 See Pelizaeus, Dynamik, with citations to older literature. 

31 On definitions of alliances, see Angermeier, “Funktion der Einung”; Koselleck, “Bund”; 
Moraw, “Funktion von Einungen.” 

On the Hanse, see Harreld, ed., Companion; Jenks and North, eds., Sonderweg?; Jenks and 
Wubs-Mrozewicz, eds., Hanse; Münger, “Hanse und Eidgenossenschaft.” On 
Erbeinungen, see Müller, Besiegelte Freundschaft, Müller et al., eds., Erbeinungen. 
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from other urban alliances, leading one scholar to argue that the Hanse 
represented not a “league of cities, but rather an advocacy system of 
cities — even more, an advocacy system of merchants.”** Accordingly, 
these arrangements lay outside this study’s scope. A more closely related 
association to corporate alliances was the Swiss Confederation, which 
displayed significant affinities to the Empire’s political culture. At the 
same time, numerous recent studies have focused on corporate politics in 
the Swiss cantons during the late medieval and early modern periods, 
lessening the need to reevaluate the role of alliances in the 
Confederation’s development.”* Moreover, serious connections between 
the Swiss Confederation and the leagues that proved so important in the 
early modern Empire rarely appeared after the 1530s. Conceptual ties to 
the Swiss persisted longer in the Low Countries, where several Dutch 
political theorists drew parallels between the Dutch Republic and the 
Swiss Confederation, although not all these connections focused on the 
politics of alliance.” Accordingly, this monograph incorporates the Swiss 
Confederation where the sources indicate a connection to leagues in the 
Low Countries and Empire, which remain the main focus of 
investigation. 

Corporate alliances influenced the political development of the 
Empire, the Low Countries, and their territories in lasting ways. 
Their operation linked individual territories to associations that tran- 
scended regional boundaries and institutions. Alliances often aided 
territorial authorities to consolidate power in their dominions, but 
they could also sap jurisdiction away from central and territorial insti- 
tutions by offering alternative venues for legislation, conflict resolution, 
and collective security. They embodied specific political visions that 
reflected competing attitudes about how the Empire and United 
Provinces could and should function. Accordingly, alliances embodied 
wider tensions in the Empire and Dutch Republic between forces of 
political conservation and innovation. Ultimately, comparative analysis 
of corporate alliances moves scholarship beyond a narrow focus on 
bureaucratic institutions to show how arrangements of shared sover- 
eignty helped determine not only the fate of individual leagues and their 
members, but also the direction of the Empire and United Provinces as 
a whole. 


33 Hammel-Kiesow, “Hanse,” 187. 

34 Braun, Eidgenossen, 204-388; Jucker, Gesandte; Maissen, Geburt; Marquardt, 
Eidgenossenschaft,; Moser and Fuhrer, Schatten; Scott, The Swiss; Würgler, Tagsatzung. 

35 See Carl, “Kollektive Sicherheit”; Cruz, “Turning Dutch”; Holenstein et al., eds., 
Republican Alternative. 
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Political Structures in the Empire and Low Countries 


The Holy Roman Empire covered a vast geographic space, stretching 
from the shores ofthe North and Baltic seas in the north to alpine valleys 
in the south, from the regions surrounding the Rhine River in the west to 
large tracts of modern-day Poland, the Czech Republic, and Austria in 
the east. The Empire’s members, the Imperial Estates, covered a wide 
range of statuses. At the top sat the seven electors who selected the 
emperor, followed by numerous dukes, landgraves, margraves, self- 
governing cities and monasteries, local knights, and many others. Each 
Estate enjoyed a good deal of autonomy within its territories, including 
the ability to try capital crimes and to levy taxes on their subjects. At the 
same time, by pledging fealty to the emperor, each Estate acknowledged 
membership in a larger polity to which it owed deference.*® Similar 
dynamics marked the United Provinces, whose members joined together 
through the Union of Utrecht but retained great autonomy over their 
internal affairs. At the center of the Empire’s political system sat the holy 
roman emperor. An elected position, the emperor was chosen by the 
seven electors, the most powerful Imperial Estates. By the end of the 
fifteenth century, the imperial throne had effectively become the posses- 
sion of one dynasty, the Austrian Habsburgs. As head of the Empire, the 
emperor received oaths of fealty from all Estates, and he had authority to 
convene the Empire’s main legislative assembly, the Imperial Diet. 
Emperors enjoyed far from absolute power, however, as the rights and 
privileges of Estates limited the emperor’s scope of action. Such rights 
could be individual and variable, or they could be collective, applying to 
an entire group of Estates. They made up one part of the imperial 
constitution, a conglomeration of political traditions and written laws 
that formed the Empire’s basic legal and political framework. The 
emperor therefore occupied an ambivalent position. He acted as the 
Empire’s main figurehead and highest authority, but much of his legitim- 
acy depended on how well he respected and protected the imperial 
constitution and the rights of the Empire’s individual members. 

Several governmental bodies developed in the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries that shaped political activity in the Empire. 
Comprised of representatives from each Imperial Estate, the Imperial 
Diet became the Empire’s main governmental assembly that could 
enact legislation that all Estates were supposed to obey.°’ It also provided 
a platform for the ceremonial reenactment of the bonds that held the 


36 On pledging fealty, see Rudolph, Reich, 294-331. 
37 On the diet, see Lanzinner and Strohmeyer, eds., Reichstag and Stollberg-Rilinger, Alte 
Kleider, with citations to older literature. 
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Empire’s members together. ”® It met irregularly during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, however, and Estates often contested the diet’s 
decisions when they ran counter to specific interests. Herein lay one 
impetus behind the creation of corporate alliances, which offered vehicles 
for collective protest or support of the diet’s actions. Organizationally, the 
diet sat in three houses, or curia: one for the electors, one for territorial 
princes and ecclesiasts, and one for self-governing cities known as imper- 
ial cities, although the urban house’s right to a full vote in the diet 
remained under dispute until 1648.*? Deliberations took place within 
the individual houses or in intercurial committees. Each house had to 
approve any proposal offered to the diet, which issued its final edicts by 
majority vote. The diet’s operation sought to facilitate cooperation among 
Estates by creating an arena for the formation of common policies. Given 
the Empire’s diversity, this task proved challenging, especially when it 
came to enforcing the diet’s decrees. Here corporate alliances played 
a crucial role, either as enactors of the diet’s decisions or as roadblocks 
to what some Estates characterized as the overreaching of the diet’s 
authority. 

Alongside the Imperial Diet, the Imperial Chamber Court served as the 
Empire’s highest court of appeal.*° The Chamber Court adjudicated 
disputes between different Estates in order to maintain public peace 
and ensure observance of the diet’s decrees. It heard numerous cases, 
but its proceedings could last for years, and some Estates contested its 
jurisdiction over matters such as religious reform. Frequent battles 
erupted over staffing the court, which led to its suspension for several 
years in the 1540s and to widespread distrust of its motivations among 
Protestants. Much like the diet and the emperor’s authority, therefore, 
the Chamber Court’s effectiveness displayed wide variation. At some 
times, it served as an ideal venue for conflict resolution. At other times, 
doubts about its objectivity crippled its authority. The same concerns 
plagued the Empire’s other top court, the Imperial Aulic Court, which 
held duties similar to the Chamber Court but labored under the wide- 
spread perception that it served the interests of the Habsburg emperor 
rather than the Estates.*' These challenges to the Empire’s judicial 
framework provided another reason for Estates to band together in 
leagues for their collective protection and benefit. 


38 Stollberg-Rilinger, Alte Kleider. °° Schulze, “Majority Decision.” 

40 On the Chamber Court, see Battenberg and Schildt, eds., Reichskammergericht; 
Diestelkamp, ed., Politische Funktion; Jahns, Reichskammergericht; Ruthmann, 
Religionsprozesse. 
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Regional assemblies known as Imperial Circles also developed during 
the sixteenth century that connected the imperial organs of government 
to the Empire’s territories. The Circles divided the Empire into ten 
administrative districts.*” Each Circle possessed its own assembly com- 
prised of every Estate within its district, with each member possessing 
a single vote. Some Estates had territorial possessions spread over differ- 
ent regions and therefore participated in multiple Circles, but most 
Estates belonged only to one of the ten assemblies. The Circles held 
responsibility for maintaining public peace within their borders and 
enacting the diet’s decisions at the regional level. Their effectiveness 
displayed wide variation. While relatively inactive before the 1555 
Religious Peace of Augsburg, Imperial Circles became key vehicles for 
regional governance from the second half of the sixteenth century 
onward.** They made the Empire visible in the daily politics of its regions, 
and their constitutional status as subject to yet independent from the 
emperor and Imperial Diet meant that, much like alliances, Circles 
created layers of overlapping sovereignty. The relationship between alli- 
ances and Circles went deeper, since many leagues positioned themselves 
as supplements to the Circles that could facilitate interregional inter- 
actions much as the Circles facilitated intraregional relations. In the late 
seventeenth century, associations among multiple Circles that drew on 
past corporate leagues even became a key mechanism for the politics of 
alliance after the Peace of Westphalia. The operation of corporate alli- 
ances and Circles intertwined with each other throughout the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. One cannot be properly understood without 
the other. 

The Circles provided the most concrete link between the Empire’s 
structure and the Low Countries, many of whose members belonged to 
the Burgundian Circle. Technically part of the Empire, the Low 
Countries — comprised at the time of territories that make up modern- 
day Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and parts of northern 
France — had effectively become autonomous from the Empire’s organs 
of government by the late fifteenth century. While they could send repre- 
sentatives to the Imperial Diet and Chamber Court, they were not subject 
to their decrees or jurisdictions. As part of the Habsburg patrimony, the 
Low Countries sat under the personal authority of the holy roman 
emperor until 1556, when Charles V’s abdication passed them to the 
Spanish crown under Charles’s son King Philip II. 


42 On the Imperial Circles, see Dotzauer, Verfassung; Dotzauer, Aktenedition; Hartmann, 
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Similar to the Empire’s Estates, the seventeen provinces of the Low 
Countries enjoyed broad local freedoms. They possessed a central legis- 
lative body, the States General, to which all provinces sent representa- 
tives. Alongside this interprovincial assembly, each province possessed its 
own Estates General to coordinate policies within its borders. Each 
province also appointed a provincial stadholder, an office loosely akin to 
an executive with responsibility for organizing military affairs, facilitating 
the resolution of conflicts with other provinces, and serving as the nom- 
inal head of the provincial government. An individual could serve as 
stadholder in multiple provinces at the same time. By the end of the 
sixteenth century, the stadholder of Holland had emerged as the most 
prominent figure in the United Provinces, the state that evolved from the 
Union of Utrecht’s joining the seven northern provinces of the Low 
Countries together in a corporate alliance. From the Union’s foundation, 
Holland’s stadholderate belonged to the leader of the aristocratic House 
of Orange, beginning with the “father of the fatherland,” William I, and 
passing down through his descendants. The stadholderate’s quasi- 
hereditary nature became a subject of fierce debate within the Dutch 
Republic in the mid-seventeenth century. One of the tools all members 
used to assess the stadholderate’s usefulness was how well its operation 
accorded with the tenets of the Union of Utrecht. The Union’s signifi- 
cance as the basis of the Dutch state encouraged advocates of all types of 
reform to filter their arguments through the lens of what policies could 
best achieve the promise and principles of the Union. Much as in the 
Empire, the politics of alliance influenced the Dutch state’s evolution by 
creating a framework that mediated impulses between its center and 
regions while managing competing visions of what the Union’s ideals 
meant for the practical operation of the United Provinces. 

During the sixteenth century, the exact relationship between the Low 
Countries and the Empire remained unclear.** Most of the Low 
Countries’ provinces belonged to the Burgundian Circle, which came 
into being in 1512 and underwent significant reform in 1548. 
Membership in this Circle gave the Netherlandish provinces a stronger 
institutional connection to the imperial political system than other areas 
on the Empire’s borders, even though the Burgundian Circle was not 
nearly as active as other Circles. Moreover, while the Low Countries 
operated outside the jurisdiction of most imperial organs of government, 
political leaders in the Low Countries made appeals to the Empire to 
promote specific political agendas. Many corporate alliances in the 
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Empire also looked to the Low Countries as a source of potential allies. 
These dynamics linked the imperial and Netherlandish political systems 
in distinctive ways, and the changing relationship between the Low 
Countries and the Empire intersected with the operation of multiple 
leagues across two centuries. This connection makes the Low Countries 
a natural partner with the Empire for exploring the consequences of 
corporate alliances for European state formation. In order to understand 
the forces that shaped Dutch and German states in parallel ways during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, one must place the evolution of 
the Low Countries alongside contemporaneous developments in the 
Empire. Unraveling the intertwined trajectories of the politics of alliance 
in German- and Dutch-speaking territories brings their histories together 
in a way that few past studies have attempted. 

The Empire’s multilayered political system functioned reasonably 
well throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Inevitably, 
however, it encountered crises that challenged its cohesion and effect- 
iveness. At these times, corporate alliances became particularly import- 
ant. They served as supplements for the imperial organs of government 
by translating decisions into political reality at the interregional and 
local levels. Alternatively, they provided a means of resisting policies 
that like-minded Estates saw as counterproductive to the Empire’s 
vitality. Each alliance envisioned itself as serving the Empire’s greater 
good. This notion held many leagues together, but it also provided 
a potential source of disagreement if allies could not agree on which 
corporate actions helped the Empire the most, or even what was in the 
Empire’s best interest in the first place. The Union of Utrecht experi- 
enced similar dynamics, especially in the seventeenth century, when the 
Union sat at the core of a running debate over the proper form of the 
Dutch state. Such conflicts often involved competing visions where one 
group of allies sought to maintain existing rights while another group 
hoped to expand an alliance’s scope of activity and create new arenas for 
corporate action. These confrontations between forces of conservation 
and innovation sat at the heart of how the politics of alliance affected the 
course of state formation. 


Key Terms 


Two terms fundamental to this study require specific definitions: “sover- 
eignty” and “state.” Since the late sixteenth century, Jean Bodin’s famous 
definition has cast a shadow over scholarly theories of sovereignty. In his 
Six Books of the Commonwealth, Bodin characterized sovereignty as “abso- 
lute and perpetual power” that ensures a ruler “cannot in any way be 
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subject to the commands of another.”*” This characterization has proved 
widely influential, especially when coupled with Max Weber’s concept of 
sovereignty as “a monopoly of the legitimate use of physical force” within 
a specific territorial space.*® As a tool for understanding the realities of 
political life in early modern Europe, this composite definition falls short. 
The operation of sovereignty was more complex than the zero sum game 
it portrays. As Kenneth Pennington has argued, “shared sovereignty was 
a commonplace” during this time period. Almost no political authority in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries functioned in the full sense Bodin 
described — something that Bodin himself acknowledged.*’ Political offi- 
cials tended not to conceive of sovereignty in an absolute fashion, nor did 
all early modern theorists agree with the exclusivity of Bodin’s definition. 
Gottfried Leibniz, for example, argued that many states could “unite into 
one body” to share sovereignty without sacrificing their own individual 
territorial sovereignty. Two examples he used to support his claim: the 
Empire and the United Provinces.*® 

Theories of sovereignty, therefore, often diverged significantly from 
its actual practice on the ground — a phenomenon James Sheehan has 
termed “the problem of sovereignty.”*” Practiced sovereignty within 
early modern political systems — understood as the right to make and 
enforce laws, the right to defend the integrity of one’s territory, and 
a way to express and justify political legitimacy — was far from absolute. 
Rather, sovereignty was divisible and possessed to varying degrees by 
a number of actors.”° As Susan Reynolds has observed for the Middle 
Ages, sovereignty was not “single and precisely located: government 
consisted of layers of authority, and loyalties were attracted to each 
layer accordingly.”°! This situation created overlapping legal jurisdic- 
tions where individual authorities shared aspects of sovereignty with 
each other. In the Empire and Dutch Republic, for instance, sovereignty 
was shared among a head of government — the emperor and the States 
General, respectively — and member territories — the Imperial Estates 


45 Bodin, Six Books, 25 and 28. On theoretical views of sovereignty in early modern Europe, 
see Friedeburg, Legacy, esp. 168-207; Pennington, Prince; Quaritsch, Souveränität; 
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and individual provinces. Almost every member of both political sys- 
tems accepted this situation, but conflict frequently emerged over who 
had the authority to mobilize shared sovereignty and for what purposes. 
Corporate alliances tapped into these tensions. By creating legally bind- 
ing agreements among multiple territories, leagues pooled their mem- 
bers’ sovereignty to facilitate the enactment of specific political visions. 
The politics of alliance could bolster a regime of shared sovereignty 
through new power-sharing agreements, or they could call into question 
the premises under which shared sovereignty in the Empire and United 
Provinces operated. Corporate alliances therefore became a central 
component of constitutional debates with far-reaching ramifications 
for how states developed in the German and Dutch lands. 

In recent years, the phenomenon of shared sovereignty among twenty- 
first century states has received great attention from international rela- 
tions scholars, especially concerning associations like the European 
Union. These studies employ the concept of shared sovereignty with no 
sense of how deeply embedded its practice is in European political 
history.°” Comparative study of the politics of alliance reveals the histor- 
ical importance of shared sovereignty in particular clarity, since sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century alliances required territorial authorities to sub- 
ject themselves to the oversight of an extraterritorial corporate body. 
League members had to acknowledge the collective authority of their 
alliance in order to reap its benefits, in the process participating in 
a shared surrendering of certain rights to the alliance as a corporate 
structure. The concept of shared sovereignty therefore reflects the polit- 
ical reality of the Reformation era and helps to unravel the critical place 
alliances occupied in the formation of many states. 

The concept of shared sovereignty also focuses attention on the various 
forms that states took during the early modern period.” This monograph 
utilizes a broad definition of “state” drawn from recent scholarship. In his 
examination of small states in early modern Germany and Italy, Matthias 
Schnettger argues for an understanding of early modern statehood that 
includes any polity possessing territorial superiority — the right to try 
capital crimes, to impose taxation, to levy troops, and to perform other 
governmental activities within a territory — that could still be subject in 


52 Krasner, “Building Democracy”; Krasner, “Sharing Sovereignty”; Mamudu and 
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some affairs to another authority such as the emperor or pope.’* When 
coupled with Michael Martoccio’s idea of “divided states” in pre- 
Enlightenment Europe that possessed “multiple relational identities,” 
this approach accords nicely with the reality of shared sovereignty in the 
German and Dutch territories.”” The emphasis on interaction between 
political actors, especially those of differing stature, offers a way to con- 
ceptualize how the politics of alliance functioned. The adoption of an 
inclusive definition of which polities constituted states creates space to 
assess the role leagues played in the development of individual territories 
while evaluating the extent to which alliances themselves possessed 
“state-like tendencies.””° 


Book Structure 


Eight chapters chart the relationship between corporate alliances and 
state formation in the Empire and Low Countries. Chapter 1 examines 
the years 1488 to 1534 through the lens of one of the most complex 
cross-status alliances in the Empire’s history, the Swabian League. 
While many alliances existed in the Empire during the late Middle 
Ages, the Swabian League attained a new level of influence and staying 
power, becoming the preeminent model for subsequent leagues. Indeed, 
for most Estates in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Swabian 
League marked the start of the era of corporate politics that they 
inhabited. The League achieved this standing by offering something 
unique to all its members. It allowed small territories to secure political 
and military backing from their more powerful neighbors while enabling 
larger territories to institutionalize spheres of influence. This chapter 
investigates these dynamics by analyzing the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of leagues as tools for military action. The Swabian League fielded 
one of the most effective fighting forces the Empire had ever seen. Its 
1499, 1504, 1519, 1523, and 1525 campaigns established it as a force in 
imperial politics. They also pushed its members and other Estates to 
develop in ways that produced later alliances. Ultimately, the League’s 
operation promoted a vision of the Empire based on collaboration 
between its territories and the imperial crown that broke down during 
the early Reformation, which infused leagues with explosive new reli- 
gious meaning. Despite its collapse in the early 1530s, the ideal of the 
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Swabian League lived on as the standard to which later alliances aspired. 
Instead ofbeingrendered redundant, the League’s legacy helped ensure 
that the politics of alliance remained an essential political strategy long 
after the League itself disappeared. 

The Swabian League’s demise during the early Reformation provides 
the transition to Chapters 2 and 3, which analyze the proliferation of new 
alliances that occurred from 1526 to 1555. During this period numerous 
competing leagues emerged, some of which claimed common members. 
This situation produced an atmosphere of political confusion, opportun- 
ity, and crisis. Chapter 2 charts how the Reformation’s spread, coupled 
with its vulnerability in many territories, created new religious alliances 
such as the Protestant Schmalkaldic League and the Catholic League of 
Nuremberg. Both leagues experienced internal conflicts over their oper- 
ation that burst into the open in 1542 when the Schmalkaldic League’s 
chiefs attacked one of the League of Nuremberg’s leaders, Duke Heinrich 
of Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel. Through the comparative analysis of 
multiple contemporaneous leagues, this chapter shows how the 
Reformation and its interaction with the imperial political system both 
depended on the politics of alliance and remade how such politics 
operated. 

Chapter 3 explores the aftermath of the Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel 
invasion for both the Empire and the Low Countries. The 1540s and 
1550s witnessed significant upheaval that encouraged multiple plans for 
corporate alliance, including an effort to restructure the Empire and the 
Low Countries into a massive Imperial League headed by Emperor 
Charles V. During this era, the politics of alliance became tied to 
a growing conviction among Catholic and Protestant Estates that the 
Empire’s well-being depended on the preservation of one’s own religious 
confession. These developments had major implications for the Low 
Countries, as Charles’s failure to create the Imperial League led to 
a redefinition of the relationship between the Habsburg Netherlands 
and the Empire in the 1548 Burgundian Transaction. Ultimately, the 
aftermath of the Schmalkaldic League’s military defeat, coupled with the 
shared desire of Protestants and Catholics to use alliances to preserve 
peace and their respective religious faiths, created the context for the 
1555 Religious Peace of Augsburg. This agreement, in turn, set the 
parameters for corporate leagues for decades to come. 

The years following 1555 saw the creation of two of northern Europe’s 
most important political experiments at multi-confessionality: the League 
of Landsberg and the Union of Utrecht. Lasting from 1556 to 1598 and 
including Catholic and Protestant members, the League of Landsberg 
sought to translate the Religious Peace’s principles into everyday political 
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practice. Chapter 4 focuses on the League’s resolution of conflicts involv- 
ing members during its first twelve years. The League’s operation during 
this time reveals the challenges facing the Empire and its territories after 
the 1555 adoption of new peace-keeping regulations known as the 
Imperial Enforcement Ordinance. By offering a venue for the mediation 
of disputes that imperial organs of government could not or would not 
settle, the League of Landsberg served as a vehicle for implementing the 
Enforcement Ordinance in its member regions. In the process, the 
League’s operation simultaneously bolstered the Enforcement 
Ordinance’s regime while sapping jurisdiction away from imperial gov- 
ernmental bodies. Ultimately, the League created interdependencies 
between the imperial core and the Empire’s regions that set the stage 
for later debates over what alliances could and should do within the 
Empire’s structure. 

Chapter 5 investigates the League of Landsberg’s failed attempt to 
admit multiple new Protestant and Catholic territories in the early 
1570s, including many provinces of the Low Countries. It exposes 
the obstacles that faced Estates as they sought to realize the promise 
of the Religious Peace. The League’s history is one of unfulfilled 
potential. Its proposed expansion presented an opportunity to create 
a lasting peace in the Empire by forging new ties among competing 
territories. At multiple points, however, both Catholics and Protestants 
rejected this possibility, as neither party wished to cede primary author- 
ity in the alliance. Even as the League continued to resolve neighborly 
disputes, support for its exercise of shared sovereignty eroded as its 
leadership eventually used the League to strengthen its own dynastic 
ambitions. By analyzing this process, Chapter 5 clarifies the central 
factors behind the slow collapse of the 1555 solution to the Empire’s 
religious divide. 

Related processes operated in the Low Countries during the 1570s, 
where civil war spawned competing alliances: the Union of Arras in the 
south and the Union of Utrecht in the north. Including members that 
supported a variety of religious policies, the Union of Utrecht tried to 
solve the problem of religious diversity by devolving authority over reli- 
gion to provincial governments. This strategy created supraterritorial 
unity by granting legal jurisdiction over specific matters like religious 
practice to individual alliance members. Such a solution meant that 
much of the United Provinces’ subsequent political development 
depended on how different provincial authorities interpreted the meaning 
of the Union’s treaty of alliance. This dynamic remained at the heart of 
the Dutch Republic and its exercise of shared sovereignty throughout the 
late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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Chapters 6 and 7 examine the lead up to the Thirty Years’ War and the 
conflict’s first fourteen years through the lens of two opposing alliances: 
The Protestant Union and the Catholic Liga. Founded in 1608 and 1609 
respectively, both leagues positioned themselves as protectors ofthe imper- 
ial constitution, even as their members could not agree with each other over 
how best to defend the Empire’s vitality. Conflicting visions dominated the 
Union and Liga, as small and large Estates clashed over each league’s scope 
of action. Smaller Estates saw each alliance as a way to conserve existing 
rights and conditions, while some princely members sought to use the 
alliances to pursue their own innovative plans for the Empire. These 
divergences echoed the debate over the League of Landsberg’s failed 
expansion from forty years earlier. Ultimately, each alliance’s smaller 
Estates successfully imposed their vision on the larger Estates in the early 
1610s, but internal conflict in the Union and Liga resurfaced almost 
a decade later at the start of the Thirty Years’ War. The Union’s inability 
to resolve the internal differences that first crystallized in 1610 proved 
decisive in its defeat and dissolution in 1621. Conversely, the Liga’s ability 
to balance the visions of its leading territory, Bavaria, with the alliance’s 
smaller ecclesiastical states explains its military success. The Liga’s cap- 
acity for serving the interests of all members underscores how it supported 
Bavaria’s expansion as a territorial state, maintained the integrity of its 
smaller member states, and influenced the development of the Empire’s 
political system during the war. Chapters 6 and 7 therefore reevaluate the 
causes and course of the Thirty Years’ War through the politics of alliance. 

Finally, Chapter 8 details the ongoing importance of the politics of 
alliance before and after the 1648 Peace of Westphalia. In the Empire, 
the organization of alliances shifted in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. Disillusionment with traditional cross-status leagues brought on 
by the Thirty Years’ War led Estates to eschew alliances modeled on the 
Swabian League or League of Landsberg. Instead, the principles of cor- 
porate alliance migrated into princely military leagues like the 1658 
Rhenish Alliance and large-scale associations among Imperial Circles. 
Despite their different structures, both the military alliances and Circle 
Associations adopted the rhetoric of earlier leagues, creating new venues 
for corporate politics that mirrored the goals of past alliances. Related 
processes played out in the United Provinces, where the decades after 
Westphalia witnessed a running debate over what form the Dutch state 
should take. At the heart of this conflict sat competing ideas about the 
Union of Utrecht, which remained the foundation of the Dutch Republic. 
The Union served as a focal point for all kinds of proposals about the Dutch 
state’s operation. One of the few things that each side agreed on was the 
Union’s centrality and importance. Accordingly, the development of the 
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Dutch state during this period was inseparable from struggles over the 
Union’s meaning. By examining Westphalia’s legacy in both the Empire 
and United Provinces, Chapter 8 traces the lasting influence ofthe politics 
of alliance on northern Europe’s political systems into the late seventeenth 
century and beyond. 


1 The Swabian League and the Politics 
of Alliance (1488-1534) 


In February 1488, noblemen and cities scattered across the south 
German lands agreed to form a league with Emperor Friedrich III “in 
order to serve and remain true to the promulgated public peace, his 
Imperial Majesty, the Holy Roman Empire, and our freedoms.”! 
Named the Swabian League after its geographic heartland, it evolved 
over the next five decades into one of the most influential cross-status 
alliances in the Empire’s history. Its emphasis on corporate solidarity and 
collaborative policy-making modeled how many League members 
thought the imperial political system as a whole should operate, while 
the League’s promises of collective security provided political stability 
and encouraged many important princes to join the alliance within a few 
years of its creation. This unification of dozens of disparate Estates 
unleashed a power dynamic that reshaped the Empire during the first 
three decades of the sixteenth century. In the process, the League became 
the standard to which most subsequent alliances aspired. 

Few corporate alliances have received as much scholarly attention as 
the Swabian League. Historians have analyzed the League’s organization, 
its constitution, and its ability to mediate conflicts between members, 
among many other issues.” Nevertheless, two facets of the League’s 
history remain underexplored: its military capabilities and its legacy for 
future alliances. Both are critical for understanding the League’s long- 
term influence on the politics of alliance and the state formation process. 
Surprisingly, outside of its actions during the 1525 Peasants’ War, the 
League’s military endeavors have received limited scrutiny from past 
scholars. As Peter Blickle has observed, however, “the League enforced 
the public peace like no other institution in the Empire during the first half 
of the sixteenth century. It did so through war.”* This aspect of the 
League’s history makes its military operations especially valuable as 
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a window onto how it affected the Empire’s political system. The 
League’s martial activity also formed a key component of how the 
League inspired subsequent alliances, a subject that few scholars have 
examined. The League’s legacy influenced the politics of alliance long 
after the League itself dissolved, and the possibilities envisioned by later 
alliances flowed in large part from how participants viewed the Swabian 
League. Perceptions of the League’s history and the power dynamics 
within it set the parameters for future alliances of all shapes and sizes. 

The Swabian League encapsulated an ethos of collective political 
action that permeated the Empire’s political system during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Many alliances existed before the League, 
which drew on late medieval examples for inspiration.* Later generations, 
however, did not look to those earlier leagues as models. Rather, they 
harkened back to the Swabian League as the ideal form of corporate 
politics. Displaying a more sophisticated structure than almost any previ- 
ous alliance, the Swabian League became what contemporaries and their 
descendants deemed the quintessential cross-status alliance that set new 
standards for what leagues could accomplish. In particular, the League 
established three patterns of activity that recurred throughout the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. First, the League’s decision-making 
process based on majority rule ensured continual wrangling over the 
financing of its military endeavors. Tensions surrounding the allocation 
of League funds tended to pit the alliance’s larger members, mainly 
princes, against its smaller members, mainly cities. Conflict between 
these factions and its effect on an alliance’s ability to act became 
a constant theme in successor leagues. Second, the Swabian League’s 
legal struggle against the forces set in motion by the Reformation, as well 
as the attempt of some members to exempt matters of religion from the 
League’s jurisdiction, created precedents that shaped the politics sur- 
rounding religion in every subsequent corporate alliance. Third, League 
members viewed their alliance as a supplement to the imperial organs of 
government that could enforce key policies enacted by the Imperial Diet. 
In pursuing this goal, the League’s operation sometimes obscured which 
governmental bodies held jurisdiction over which activities. This situ- 
ation meant that League actions could sometimes undermine imperial 
organs of government and create an alternate vision for how governance 
in the Empire could and should function. These three patterns of behav- 
ior, evident in the Swabian League’s successes as well as its setbacks, set 
much of the framework for how the politics of alliance evolved in the early 
sixteenth century and beyond. 
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Politics of Alliance before the Swabian League 


The Swabian League emerged from a culture of alliance-making among 
Imperial Estates that stretched back into the Middle Ages. Numerous 
regional peace-keeping leagues cropped up among the Empire’s territor- 
ies from the thirteenth century onward.’ While many of these alliances 
were short-lived, their activity shaped the 1356 Golden Bull, one of the 
foundational documents of the Empire’s constitution. The Bull con- 
firmed the right of Imperial Estates to form alliances with each other as 
long as such agreements served “the general peace of the provinces and 
lands.” In theory, such alliances had to meet with imperial approval and 
could not be directed against the emperor.° In 1495, the Imperial Diet of 
Worms further clarified these restrictions by forbidding both the emperor 
and Estates from “making any alliance or union with foreign nations or 
powers that might damage, disadvantage, or work against the Empire.”’ 
Nevertheless, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, efforts to 
prevent leagues from forming often came to naught. All types of Estates 
made use of alliances and other associations, which they framed as tools 
for mutual protection and conflict resolution. These arrangements often 
included a limited duration and exempted certain opponents from their 
jurisdiction.” They were so widespread during this era that Duncan 
Hardy has referred to them as a “universal format” of political organiza- 
tion in the late medieval Empire.” Much as the Swabian League shaped its 
successor alliances, the proliferation of late medieval associations set 
patterns of behavior that influenced the Swabian League. 

Some late medieval leagues were cross-status in nature, meaning they 
included Estates of differing stature. The Rhenish League from 1254, for 
example, included several cities, prince-bishops, and minor nobility.'° In 
the 1370s and 1380s, an ostensibly urban league added some princely 
members.!! The 1474 Lower Union of Alsace, in turn, united princely, 
knightly, and urban Estates in opposition to Duke Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy.’” The ability of leagues to bind Estates together for common 
goals appealed to several emperors, many of whom fostered the use of 
alliances during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Some emperors 
even tried to combine multiple alliances into meta-leagues that could 
better serve imperial interests. °? While unsuccessful, these attempts fore- 
shadowed policies that early modern emperors adopted toward their era’s 
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corporate alliances. Alongside these medieval cross-status leagues, most 
associations in the late Middle Ages united Estates of similar status. The 
1445 League of Mergentheim, for instance, bound together several 
princes in a ten-year alliance against the efforts ofthe Swiss cantons and 
south German cities to gain increased autonomy."* As part of its activity, 
the League supported princely efforts to expand their territorial authority 
at the expense of nearby cities, as in the case of Count Ulrich the Beloved 
of Württemberg and his conflict with Esslingen.!? 

Smaller Estates found same-status alliances particularly attractive, as 
they promoted strength in numbers among authorities that shared 
a common identity. Many urban magistrates used alliances with other 
cities to protect civic freedoms through the collective pooling of 
resources, and urban leagues popped up across the Empire during the 
late Middle Ages.!° Some proved extraordinarily long-lived, such as the 
Decapolis in Alsace and the Six-Cities Alliance in Upper Lusatia, while 
others survived for only a few years.'’ Their charters emphasized each 
league’s duty to protect the public peace and standardized procedures for 
mediating conflicts among their members.'® One 1376 alliance, for 
example, required its members to take any dispute to the league assembly 
for adjudication.'” Similar structures appeared in many sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century alliances, and the language employed in late medi- 
eval treaties reappeared throughout the early modern period in a variety of 
contexts. 

Many late medieval alliances enjoyed large memberships. One example 
is the Swabian City League of the mid-fifteenth century, which claimed 
thirty members in 1445 and helped lead to the League of Mergentheim’s 
creation as a counterweight.” Urban alliances were not always success- 
ful, nor did they always include only cities. Nevertheless, their existence 
fostered a culture among urban leaders that made participation in alli- 
ances a standard method of promoting regional peace and collective 
security. A similar movement occurred among the Empire’s lesser nobil- 
ity, who created alliances for many of the same reasons that cities did. One 
such alliance, the League of Saint George’s Shield, formed the institu- 
tional core of the Swabian League in 1488.7! This widespread “associa- 
tive political culture” played a crucial role at all levels of the Empire, with 
alliances helping to preserve peace and nurture common interests among 
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numerous Estates throughout the late medieval period.”” The Swabian 
League’s activity built on this earlier tradition while reframing its 
impulses in ways that resonated in the political life of the Empire deep 
into the seventeenth century. 

The existence of multiple, often competing leagues created tensions 
and opportunities in the fifteenth-century Empire, as the second Cities 
War of 1449-50 reveals. The war played out as a series of interrelated 
regional feuds between members of opposing alliance blocs.” In this way, 
the Cities War resulted from a dual alliance system that embodied wider 
divisions over different visions for the Empire’s future.”* On one side sat 
the League of Mergentheim, the alliance of princes that saw concentrat- 
ing power in the hands of the landed nobility as the best way to preserve 
peace in the Empire. On the other side was the Swabian City League, an 
alliance composed predominantly of cities, along with a few princely 
Estates, that prized urban autonomy and interdependence among cities 
and princes.”” The City League ultimately lost the war, but the unity it 
promoted allowed its members to preserve their independence and to 
achieve a better final peace than they would have received on their own.”° 
The league itself even survived, in reduced form, and the ensuing years 
witnessed several agreements among cities and princes to preserve the 
public peace on a regional scale.”’ Ultimately, the Cities War embodied 
patterns of collaboration and opposition between Estates of different 
status that persisted across the next two centuries. The contrasting visions 
embodied in the war’s competing alliances evolved and developed over 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but the different goals they 
espoused remained core tensions of the politics of alliance throughout 
the early modern period. 


The Swabian League’s Structure 


The Swabian League marked an attempt to fuse different same-status 
alliances into the largest, most sophisticated cross-status league up to that 
point in the Empire’s history.”° The resulting structure served as the chief 
model for corporate alliances for the next century and a half. The 
League’s initial 1488 treaty united twenty-six cities with scores of local 
noblemen.”? Emperor Friedrich III joined as well, although not in his 
capacity as emperor but rather in his role as territorial lord of the 
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Habsburgs’ Austrian possessions. By incorporating his hereditary 
Austrian lands into the alliance rather than the imperial throne, 
Friedrich sought to maintain the uniqueness of the imperial title while 
still harnessing corporate support for his political goals. The distinction 
between Friedrich joining as an Imperial Estate rather than as emperor 
proved useful for the League’s other members as well, since it ensured 
access to the emperor’s resources while placing him on an equal footing 
with everyone else within the alliance’s structure.*° This arrangement 
persisted under Friedrich’s successor Emperor Maximilian I, who took 
over on Friedrich’s death in 1493. The presence of the Habsburg arch- 
duke of Austria made the League attractive to other princes, who began to 
join in substantial numbers in 1500.°! The resulting combination of 
urban, knightly, and princely Estates gave the Swabian League an author- 
ity and geographic distribution that exceeded almost every previous 
alliance. 

The entrance of several princely Estates years after the League’s cre- 
ation underscores the fluctuation in League membership that occurred 
across its existence. Estates routinely entered and left the alliance. The 
city of Strasbourg, for instance, joined the League in 1500, only to exit 
twelve years later in 1512. Despite this fluidity of membership, the 
League remained an alliance that united Estates of different size, status, 
and political prominence throughout its almost fifty-year existence. 
Dozens of minor nobility belonged to it, along with almost thirty cities, 
including the most powerful south German communes like Augsburg, 
Nuremberg, and Ulm. While the number of urban members remained 
fairly stable, the number of princely members steadily increased over the 
years. By the 1520s, many of the most prominent princes in the Empire’s 
southern half had joined the League, including the elector of Mainz, the 
duke of Bavaria, the landgrave of Hesse, and numerous prince-bishops.”- 
The League therefore came to reflect the composition of the Empire’s 
wider political system right at the moment that it grappled with the 
pressures of the Reformation. 

Renewed and revised in 1496, 1500, 1512, and 1522, the League’s 
treaty established a corporate structure for formulating and enacting 
common policy that became a model for subsequent alliances. While its 
basic organization remained stable, the League’s treaty grew in complex- 
ity over time to incorporate an ever expanding array of issues. The 
number of articles in the treaty increased from a mere 24 in the initial 
1488 version to 112 in the final treaty of 1522.°* This rise in 
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sophistication highlights one advantage of corporate alliances: the ability 
to refine and reinterpret how the alliance operated at frequent intervals. 
This capability gave alliances more flexibility to respond to changing 
conditions on the ground than the imperial organs of government pos- 
sessed, even as alliances often drew legitimacy from their mission to 
support those same organs. 

In the case of the Swabian League, its mission rested on preserving the 
Landfrieden, or public peace, a concept developed during the late Middle 
Ages that the Imperial Diet enshrined into law in 1495. The doctrine of 
public peace argued that rather than employ violence, Imperial Estates that 
came into conflict should negotiate a resolution that avoided the use ofarms. 
If any Estate violated these principles by attacking another, the aggressor 
forfeited protection under the peace, meaning military force could be used 
against them to reestablish peace and order. Because of the fragmented 
nature of the Empire’s political system, the emperor could not enforce 
these stipulations on his own, which made the public peace a matter of 
collective security that groups of Estates sought to maintain together.** The 
politics of alliance therefore intertwined closely with the public peace. 
Leagues in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries constantly referenced the 
peace as a prime reason for their existence, as they sought to shield their 
members against what they viewed as illegitimate military force.” The 
Swabian League built on these earlier initiatives, representing a large-scale 
experiment at collaborative peace enforcement. An oath taken by all mem- 
bers to aid each other in case of attack formed the alliance’s centerpiece. To 
ensure their mutual protection, each Estate pledged a certain amount of 
money to a central League treasury in order to underwrite military mobiliza- 
tion in a time of crisis. If an ally came under assault for any reason, that 
Estate could request the League’s aid. If members decided collectively that 
the affair merited corporate intervention, the League would ask its members 
to pay their appointed fees to fund the marshaling of troops.*° Mobilizing 
this defense structure remained essential to the League’s operation through- 
out its existence, although the targets of its actions changed over time. In its 
early years, League members framed their endeavor as a way to resist attacks 
on the peace by two regional powers: the duchy of Bavaria and the Swiss 
Confederation.*’ Not surprisingly, the League’s first major military confron- 
tations involved these two opponents. 

The Swabian League’s structure reflected the principles of power- 
sharing and collaborative policy-making evident in its system for 
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mobilizing aid. Its members organized into three “benches,” each of 
which represented one group of Estates: the cities, the minor nobility, 
and League princes. Each bench received equal representation on the 
League’s Central Council, its main decision-making body. In the initial 
1488 treaty, the minor nobility and cities each received nine representa- 
tives on the Council. When the League incorporated many princely 
Estates in 1500, it restructured the Council to give each bench seven 
councilors for a total of twenty-one.” All members pledged to follow 
majority rule in the Council, which empowered smaller Estates in ways 
that no other institution at the time did.” The possibility existed that the 
cities could be outvoted by the princes and minor nobility, for example, 
but the Council’s structure also meant that the lesser nobility and cities 
could team up to thwart princely plans. In addition, the Swabian League 
established a court to adjudicate conflicts between its members. Staffed 
by trained lawyers drawn from each of the three benches, the League 
Court embodied the alliance’s commitment to the public peace, not only 
by protecting its members against aggression from outside forces but also 
by regulating relations among members within the alliance.*° 

This structure established a balance of power and sense of equality 
among League members that existed nowhere else in the Empire’s polit- 
ical system, which led some members to lionize the alliance as the “proper 
form of the German nation.”*’ According to Horst Carl, the Swabian 
League “became a constitutional experiment in the ability to unify truly 
opposing forces: the leveling principle of majority rule and the hierarch- 
ical Estate structure of its members.”** Its ability to mediate apparently 
opposing impulses undergirded the League’s attractiveness, both during 
its existence and after its 1534 dissolution. Part of the League’s popularity 
during its first two decades also stemmed from its connection to wider 
efforts to reform the Empire. The latter part of the fifteenth century 
witnessed efforts to strengthen the imperial organs of government 
known as the Reichsreform, or imperial reform movement, which drew 
heavily on late medieval corporate politics. At the 1495 Imperial Diet of 
Worms, the assembled Estates, in cooperation with Emperor Maximilian 
I, codified procedures for imperial diets and established new institutions 
such as the Chamber Court, many of which reflected the practices and 
language of late medieval alliances.** The Diet also approved an “eternal 
public peace,” the specifics of which drew on the Swabian League’s 
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charter, which itself derived from earlier examples. In the process, core 
principles of the League became institutionalized in the Empire’s struc- 
ture. Influences moved in the other direction as well, as the Swabian 
League became a source of support for the reform movement.** The 
individuals who staffed the League Court, for example, often had experi- 
ence at the Chamber Court, while many officials at the Chamber Court 
had also worked in the League Court.* In certain circumstances, League 
members could even appealthe League Court’s decisions to the Chamber 
Court.*© The Swabian League therefore provided models for imperial 
reformers to follow, while the results of imperial reform shaped the 
League’s operation. This reciprocal relationship between the imperial 
center and a corporate alliance became a persistent factor that shaped 
how the Empire and its states evolved over the course of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

The symbiosis between the imperial organs of government and 
Swabian League made the alliance a useful tool for the regional imple- 
mentation of policies promulgated at the imperial level. The League’s 
ability to buttress the imperial constitution represents a key reason why 
corporate alliances proved so popular, especially in regions like southern 
Germany that housed many large and small Estates. The enactment of 
regional policies in such politically diverse landscapes could not occur in 
a unilateral manner. Large Estates needed the wealth and consent of 
smaller Estates to pursue their individual goals, while smaller Estates 
gained protection and greater political agency by allying with larger 
Estates. The politics of alliance offered a way to identify collective paths 
of action that could benefit all members. As League participants dis- 
covered, the collaborative structure of corporate alliances offered 
a powerful tool for pursuing common interests, especially when that 
pursuit required the deployment of military force. 


The Swiss War and the War of Bavarian Succession 


The League’s first major military confrontation occurred with the Swiss 
Confederation in 1499.*” The Swiss War, also known as the Swabian 
War, ended largely in defeat for the League, an outcome that did surpris- 
ingly little to diminish the alliance’s popularity. Instead, the League’s 
expansion in 1500 to include numerous princes and the creation of its 
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three-bench system marked in many ways an attempt to remedy the 
shortcomings the Swiss War had exposed by strengthening the League’s 
collaborative structure. This renewal set the stage for more successful 
military action in 1504, when the League intervened in the disputed 
succession to the Bavarian ducal throne. The contrast between these 
two undertakings revealed the League’s potential and limitations as 
a vehicle for collective military action. The success of any League military 
operation hinged on the ability of its Estates to agree on a common vision 
and goal for the campaign. This dynamic shaped the Swabian League just 
as it would countless successor alliances over the next century and a half. 

The Swiss War originated in a series of conflicts surrounding the city and 
bishopric of Constance in the 1480s and 1490s. Ever since the League’s 
creation, authorities in the Swiss Confederation had seen the League 
as a threat to their regional sphere of influence. In particular, the 
Confederates sought to bar the city council and bishop in Constance 
from joining the League, since their membership in the alliance would 
extend the League’s reach right to the Confederation’s doorstep and 
imperil Swiss claims in the Thurgau region. Accordingly, officials in 
Constance tried to stay aloof from the League in order to avoid conflict 
with the Swiss, but escalating jurisdictional clashes with the Confederation 
ultimately drove both the council and the bishop into the League’s arms by 
1498. At the same time, tensions flared between the Swiss and Emperor 
Maximilian I over Swiss refusals to obey many of the decrees of the 1495 
Imperial Diet of Worms, as well as the Swiss decision to ally with the 
French crown. These various impulses led to the outbreak of hostilities 
between Maximilian’s troops and the Swiss in early 1499.*° Maximilian, 
a member of the Swabian League in his role as archduke of Austria, 
appealed to the alliance for aid. Arguing that it possessed a duty to aid its 
member against hostile opponents, the League as a corporate body 
declared war on the Swiss on January 20, 1499.*° The League Council 
condemned what it portrayed as Swiss aggression, which left it no choice 
but to support Maximilian “according to the power of the alliance.”°° As 
the League engaged its mechanisms for mobilization, its first military test 
loomed on the northern slopes of the Alps. 

Similar to the Cities War in 1449-50, the Swiss War consisted of 
a series of loosely related armed conflicts and regional battle fronts. The 
League experienced some initial military successes, but its operations 
quickly faltered due to a breakdown of internal cohesion.’ The 
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League’s collective declaration of support for Maximilian masked skepti- 
cism within its ranks about the war’s ultimate goals. While the League 
Council emphasized the threat to the League as a whole, several nobles 
and cities perceived the war as Maximilian’s personal project that served 
his interests alone rather than the common good of all members. Why 
should League Estates burden themselves financially to support military 
action, they argued, if the benefits accrued to only one alliance member? 
Accordingly, some members hesitated to supply the requested funds to 
underwrite troop mobilizations. In ensuing years, disputes over the finan- 
cing of military operations became a constant feature of the League’s 
existence, and similar concerns arose in almost every debate about the use 
of military forces by corporate alliances over the next two centuries. In 
1499, disagreements over the war’s purpose led to delays in positioning 
troops and significant ruptures in League solidarity.’ In the field, League 
commanders complained about a lack of men, money, and firepower.’ 
They also bemoaned the poor quality of their troops, which often left 
League forces unprepared for combat and raised further questions about 
the willingness of Estates to finance operations.’ “It is as if we are 
throwing our money into the lake,” argued one exasperated urban official, 
as frustration with poor military planning and infighting mounted.” This 
lack of coordination showed up on the battlefield, as the Swiss routed 
a force of 10,000 League troops in late February.” While the Swiss 
endured their own organizational and logistical problems, they neverthe- 
less outmaneuvered Maximilian and the League, culminating in another 
victory in July at the village of Dornach.”’ By the time the war finally 
ended in September, the League’s internal fault lines, and the problems 
for collective action that they created, had been laid bare for all to see. 
The divisions that the Swiss War exposed made many observers won- 
der whether enough common ground existed to sustain the League. One 
urban representative on the League Council, Hans Ungelter, opined in 
April 1499 that “the majority of the nobles have had enough of the 
League .... They would likely prefer there to be no League at all, which 
might well come to pass.””° Despite the League’s struggles, however, the 
pull of corporate alliance won out. The majority of League Estates con- 
tinued to believe that the League served the good of “the Holy Empire, 
the House of Austria, and the land of Swabia.”?? What the Swiss War 
revealed was not the League’s uselessness, but rather the need to promote 
greater cooperation among its members. Accordingly, its members 
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reorganized the League in 1500 by introducing the three-bench system 
and incorporating numerous princely Estates.°° Coming right on the 
heels of the Swiss War, this expansion allowed League members to 
rededicate themselves to a collaborative undertaking whose structure 
required even greater consensus than its previous iteration had. By 
addressing issues that had hampered its operation months earlier against 
the Swiss, the League reinvented itself. Such flexibility in response to new 
conditions became a hallmark of later corporate alliances and served as 
a key mechanism for altering the development of their member states and 
the political systems in which they participated. 

The League’s renewed solidarity came under pressure in 1503-4 
when Duke Georg of Bavaria-Landshut died without an heir. 
A struggle ensued for control of his patrimony, during which 
a League member, Duke Albrecht of Bavaria-Munich, appealed to 
the League for assistance. Initially, Emperor Maximilian sought to 
mediate between the disputing branches of the Wittelsbach family 
without the League’s direct involvement. The League Council sup- 
ported this approach in the hopes of averting war, but negotiations 
dragged on for months without resolution.°' Frustrated by this pace, 
Albrecht’s rival, Count Ruprecht of the Palatinate, attacked and occu- 
pied the city of Landshut in April 1504 in an effort to take the ducal 
throne by force. Ruprecht’s escalation of the conflict marked a turning 
point in the League’s willingness to intervene. For most League mem- 
bers, Ruprecht’s occupation of Landshut violated the public peace and 
placed the affair squarely in the League’s domain. They therefore felt 
honor-bound to offer Albrecht assistance. Elector Berthold von 
Henneberg of Mainz expressed this feeling when he argued that the 
League should act militarily to ensure its members fulfilled “their duty, 
letter, and seal” to protect each other imposed by the League’s treaty.°? 
Unlike the Swiss War, therefore, Ruprecht’s actions seemed a clear 
threat to everyone in the alliance, since inaction would sully the col- 
lective honor of all League members. 

In response, the League marshalled troops to fight for Albrecht, and 
Emperor Maximilian threw his weight behind the League. The ensuing 
war ended in victory for Albrecht. The League’s armies proved indispens- 
able to his success.°? Some members still complained about the war’s 
cost, and Albrecht demanded more troops than the League could supply, 
but the majority of League Estates saw a fundamental difference between 
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this war and the Swiss conflict of 1499. Ruprecht’s clear violation of the 
public peace challenged the collective security of every League member in 
a way that the Swiss War had not. League members were therefore willing 
to sacrifice to support a corporate war effort, and they bristled at later 
accusations that they had not done enough to aid Albrecht. Toward the 
end of the war, for example, Duke Albrecht complained that the League 
Council had decided to withdraw troops from the conflict prematurely, 
“all because of the League’s negligence.”°* In so arguing, Albrecht hoped 
to convince the League to keep troops under arms in Bavaria not just to 
defeat Ruprecht but to help Albrecht establish his own rule. This 
demand, which would have shifted the League’s involvement from pro- 
tecting the public peace to advocating for personal dynastic politics, met 
with stiff resistance. The League’s assembly dismissed Albrecht’s charge, 
arguing that “we have behaved in every way ... just as we are responsible 
to do under the terms of the alliance. We will continue to do so in the 
future, as much as our means allow.”°” From the perspective of its 
members, the League had fulfilled its duty to Albrecht by protecting the 
public peace. It had lived up to the ideals enshrined in its charter, but it 
would not overstep the boundaries of action imposed on it to allow its 
exploitation for individual gain. 

The League’s performance in the War of Bavarian Succession 
marked a dramatic improvement over its war with the Swiss. The 
main difference lay in the fact that in 1504, most League Estates 
believed the common interests of all members necessitated involve- 
ment. In 1499, military action seemed primarily to benefit 
Maximilian, while the lion’s share of hardships fell on League Estates. 
In 1504, Ruprecht’s violation of the public peace made the affair 
a cause of common concern central to the alliance’s mission. Even as 
they squabbled over money, therefore, League Estates displayed soli- 
darity and were victorious on the battlefield. They intervened for 
Albrecht not to bolster his dynastic strength, but rather to achieve the 
goals of collective security laid down in the League charter. Once this 
had been accomplished, the League withdrew its troops, even as 
Albrecht sought to use those forces to consolidate his individual pos- 
ition. The Swiss War and Bavarian War showed that the League could 
marshal formidable military resources, but only if alliance members felt 
unified behind an issue of common interest. Over the next 150 years, 
this relationship between military success and a shared vision for action 
came to define the military experiences of many leagues. 
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War in Wiirttemberg 


In the years following the Bavarian War, the League undertook several 
small-scale military operations while also serving as a forum for conflict 
resolution among its members. On average, the League handled five cases 
per year that involved disputes between allies. The frequency of these 
cases underscored the League’s importance as a mediator between neigh- 
bors, a role that smaller Estates found especially helpful. A majority of 
cases considered by the League involved disputes between Estates of 
differing stature, which meant that cities and the minor nobility used 
the League’s legal mechanisms as an added source of protection against 
encroachment from nearby princes. In 1506, for example, the League 
heard a dispute between the city of Nuremberg and the Margrave of 
Brandenburg-Ansbach-Kulmbach. Ten years later, it officiated a suit 
between the city of Augsburg and the local prince-bishop concerning 
control of a rural mill.°° Such cases represented a larger pattern where 
members sought legal resolution of disputes through League mediation 
rather than extrajudicial violence. The use of League arbitration to pro- 
duce legally binding agreements continued a long-standing medieval 
practice where Estates employed leagues and other associations to settle 
conflicts with other authorities.°’ By offering a forum for arbitration 
outside of standing institutions like the Chamber Court, the Swabian 
League followed in the footsteps of late medieval alliances and promoted 
many of the same goals. For all parties involved, the League provided 
a stable environment where each side could expect a fair and expeditious 
hearing. Its corporate structure facilitated this activity by placing Estates 
of differing status on an equal footing that imbued arbitration decisions 
with added weight. The leveling effect and collective identity promoted 
by alliances, therefore, proved crucial for their effectiveness as arbiters. As 
later chapters show, the resolution of conflicts among allies persisted as 
a hallmark of corporate alliances in both the Empire and Low Countries 
throughout the early modern period. 

In part because of its success at resolving neighborly conflicts, League 
members renewed their alliance for another ten years in 1512. As in 1500, 
new members entered the League during the renewal process while others 
left. The most significant departure was Duke Ulrich of Württemberg. 
Ulrich had long desired to expand his territory by subjugating nearby 
cities in Swabia, but the membership of these cities in the Swabian League 
blocked Ulrich’s ambitions. The duke also chafed at the influence he 
believed Maximilian wielded over the League, and he complained about 
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the “clear burdens” the alliance placed on him.°® In 1512, therefore, 
Ulrich withdrew from the League and formed his own alliance of princes 
as a counterweight.°” Ulrich’s counter-league proved less effective than 
the alliance he left, mainly because it lacked the cross-status consensus- 
building that marked the Swabian League. Nevertheless, tensions 
between Ulrich and League members escalated during the mid-1510s. 
They peaked in 1515-16 when Ulrich’s wife Sabina, the daughter of the 
now deceased Duke Albrecht IV of Bavaria, fled with her son Christoph 
from the abusive Ulrich out of fear for her life. She found exile in Bavaria 
with her brothers, dukes Wilhelm IV and Ludwig X, who had formed 
a power-sharing agreement to rule the duchy together. The fallout from 
the affair ultimately resulted in Maximilian imposing the imperial ban on 
Ulrich, which labeled Ulrich an outlaw in the Empire and threatened him 
with the loss of his title and territory. When negotiations to lift the ban 
failed, Ulrich and Maximilian appeared headed for war.’ 

Despite the ban’s imposition, Ulrich remained a powerful prince. The 
favor of King Francois I of France kept Ulrich supplied with enough 
funds to hire Swiss mercenaries, while Maximilian struggled to win allies 
to fight against him. Even the League hesitated. When pressed by 
Maximilian in 1517 to enforce the ban militarily, the League Council 
stated it would not act without a formal pronouncement against Ulrich 
from the Imperial Diet.’’ Maximilian tried to assure the League there was 
no need to wait, and that other Estates would follow its lead if it moved 
first. The only way to avoid “burdens and dangers for the Holy Empire 
and the League” was for the alliance to provide soldiers against Ulrich. 
League members should therefore act “not only as League allies, but as 
important members of the Empire.”’* Maximilian drew a clear connec- 
tion between the League’s activity and the health of the Empire, arguing 
that actions that benefited one would naturally profit the other as well. 
The dual loyalties that members had to the League and Empire were 
therefore complementary, which made it doubly important that the 
League move against a notorious opponent of the public peace like 
Ulrich. 

Despite these imperial admonishments, the League Council remained 
noncommittal. Its members held true to their vision of the alliance as 
a supplement to the imperial organs of government and were unwilling to 
intervene without a clear mandate from those organs. Accordingly, 
Maximilian passed away in early January 1519 before he could marshal 
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enough support within the League to move against Ulrich. The emperor’s 
death presented Ulrich with an opportunity to turn the tables. Wagering 
that the absence of a crowned emperor left the Imperial Diet and the 
Swabian League unable to counter him, Ulrich attacked League member 
Reutlingen on the pretext of avenging the death of a ducal official. The 
city quickly fell to Ulrich, but not before it appealed to the League 
Council for military assistance. The attack’s brazenness offered a clear 
test for the League’s willingness to defend its members, which assembled 
shortly after Reutlingen’s capture to discuss their reaction. ”* 

Ulrich’s challenge to the League struck many as purposeful and stra- 
tegic. A satirical song noted that Ulrich sought “to shut the League’s 
mouth” by showing that “the ... League is not at all our equal.” ’* This 
goal did not escape League members. Even before Ulrich’s attack on 
Reutlingen, League Estates had emphasized the need to stick together 
during the imperial interregnum to preserve the public peace in the 
absence of an emperor.’” The League now confronted a breach of that 
peace that held the potential to spark a larger conflict. The League 
therefore had to act. When the city of Esslingen announced that it had 
received a letter from Ulrich threatening military action against it as well, 
the League Council closed ranks and wrote a response that emphasized 
the League’s solidarity against Württemberg’s aggression.’° Leonhard 
von Eck, a leading counselor for the Bavarian dukes, pushed the League 
to go further. Eck saw Ulrich’s offensive as an opportunity to promote 
Bavarian interests, but he also recognized the wider danger that Ulrich’s 
actions presented to the imperial political system. Eck therefore advo- 
cated for the League to intervene militarily with the dual goal of expelling 
Ulrich from his territory and creating a regency government in 
Württemberg headed by the Bavarian dukes.’’ 

Most Estates did not share Eck’s goal of strengthening Bavarian influ- 
ence, but the majority of League members agreed that action was neces- 
sary. They therefore authorized the assemblage of a League army to expel 
Ulrich from Reutlingen in order to “implement the proper public peace as 
well as our alliance’s statutes.”’® This justification interwove protection 
of the imperial political system with defense of the League itself, much as 
Maximilian had done in 1517. It emphasized the symbiosis between the 
alliance’s operation and the Empire’s stability.’° This understanding was 
not restricted to League ranks. Popular chroniclers made the same con- 
nection, arguing in song that Ulrich merited condemnation since he 
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“made war on the Empire.” Accordingly, its mission required that “the 
Swabian League [seek] vengeance against [Ulrich] with all its might.”°° 
Imperial and League interests fed off each other, and acting to protect one 
naturally benefited the other. This interconnectedness, which emerged 
during the 1504 Bavarian War and accelerated during the Württemberg 
crisis, established a precedent that for the next century and a half influ- 
enced how all subsequent leagues framed their relationship to the Empire. 
Far from showing the redundancy of the politics of alliance, the patterns 
established by the Swabian League convinced many Estates that corpor- 
ate alliances formed an indispensable part of the Empire’s political system 
without which it could not fully function. 

Despite the usual concerns about financing, the League’s 1519 military 
campaign proved successful.®’ At the end of February, more than 20,000 
League troops crossed into Württemberg and captured Ulrich’s castles 
one after the other. By April, the entire duchy had fallen, and Ulrich fled 
into exile.°” The League’s victory on the battlefield presented a new 
challenge. Now that the League controlled Württemberg, what should 
it do with it? This conundrum exposed rifts within the alliance. Some 
princes believed the war had primarily served the cities, since it occurred 
to protect urban members from Ulrich’s aggression. This fact shaped the 
wider perception of the war as well. One poet, for example, argued the war 
showed that the League’s princes should “not ally with cities, who’ll 
desert you in your need.” If princes continued to acquiesce to urban 
interests, then “the towns will flourish, [the princes] have but loss.”®? 
For their part, urban officials rejected this characterization out of hand.** 
They pointed to the expedition’s high costs, which they claimed placed 
a greater burden on the cities than anyone else. They emphasized how 
League action benefited all members by reinforcing the alliance’s com- 
mitment to the public peace.°° Over the next decade, this divide between 
some princely and urban members, which echoed concerns voiced during 
the 1499 Swiss War, continued to grow. Eventually, it resulted in the 
League’s dissolution. 

In 1519, however, League members found a solution all could bear. 
Most Estates rejected Eck’s plan for a Bavarian regency in 
Württemberg supported by the League, either because of the poor 
finances of the Württemberg government or because of fear that Eck 
might use the League for the personal aggrandizement of the Bavarian 
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dukes.°° Divesting the territory to a third party looked like the best 
option, but the League demanded that anyone taking control of 
Württemberg reimburse the alliance for its war costs. This requirement 
left few viable negotiating partners outside of the new Emperor Charles 
V, who assumed office in June 1519. The situation became more urgent in 
August, when Ulrich launched a surprise attack to retake Wiirttemberg.®” 
The League’s coffers, already drained from the February mobilization, 
could hardly bear a second military operation.®® If the League did noth- 
ing, however, Ulrich’s actions threatened to heap “damage, ridicule, and 
disadvantage” on the alliance, which would forfeit all the gains it had 
made in the spring campaign.°” As a way out, the League council pro- 
posed turning the duchy over to the emperor in exchange for “suitable 
payment of the war expenses.””° It soon struck a deal. Charles V used his 
connections with the Fugger banking house to secure a loan to fund a new 
mobilization of League troops. Instead of paying the money back in kind, 
the loan terms established that the League could present Württemberg to 
the emperor as payment.” 

With the emperor’s backing, the League expelled Ulrich from 
Württemberg again. More than anything else, this second campaign 
convinced a majority of League Estates that keeping Württemberg in 
the League’s hands presented financial and military liabilities that could 
cripple the League’s ability to defend its member territories.’” The cost 
of occupying the duchy was simply too high, while the danger of another 
attack from Ulrich followed by a budget-busting mobilization loomed 
ever present. Accordingly, in February 1520, one year after the initial 
invasion of Württemberg, the League Council struck another deal with 
Charles V. In exchange for handing Württemberg over to the emperor, 
the League received more than 200,000 Gulden in restitution for its 
costs and a release from all responsibility to defend the duchy in the 
future.°’ This arrangement relieved the League of its immediate finan- 
cial burden, and the imperial aide, Maximilian van Bergen, emphasized 
the deal’s value for both the League and emperor. In persuading Charles 
to accept the League’s terms, Bergen highlighted how the League 
“upholds law and order, and because of it all the powers of the 
Empire ... must respect Your Royal Majesty more than they otherwise 
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would do.”?* The League’s actions in Württemberg “made Your Royal 
Majesty into the Roman emperor. If [the League] had not acted, one can 
easily see how all your hereditary lands could have been lost.””” The new 
emperor’s power and the security of his patrimony rested on the League. 
Only by cooperating with the corporate alliance could one realize the 
true promise of imperial governance. 

Bergen’s statements spoke to a central truth of many corporate leagues. 
When successful, their operation benefited both their members and the 
imperial political system. For the Swabian League, this symbiosis peaked 
after the Württemberg operation. The mobilization to defend the public 
peace, the ability to defeat a powerful opponent through collective action, 
and its surrender of power and territory to the imperial crown represented 
all the values the League claimed to embody and its members hoped to 
uphold. At the same time, the Württemberg war showed the limits of the 
League’s military power. The high costs of mobilization and the realiza- 
tion that sustained occupation of Württemberg was not feasible showed 
the ad hoc nature of any military operation that the League undertook. 
This approach had clear advantages, and in Württemberg, it prevented 
the Bavarians from using the League as tool for their own ends. However, 
ad hoc arrangements meant that, if enough Estates viewed an endeavor 
skeptically, they could shut down military operations by refusing funding. 
As long as alliance members shared a common vision, this threat 
remained theoretical. Once this consensus evaporated, the military abil- 
ities of the Swabian League, like that of almost every successor alliance, 
stood on shaky ground. 


Of Knights and Peasants 


In the same year that the League transferred Württemberg to the 
Habsburgs, a Franconian knight named Hans Thomas von Absberg 
murdered a League prince, Count Joachim of Oettingen. Still recovering 
from the Württemberg operation, the League at first did little besides 
threaten retribution. Talk of a more substantive response surfaced during 
negotiations to extend the alliance in 1522, but League Estates renewed 
the alliance without committing to military action against Absberg. When 
a group of noblemen in Franconia proposed a knightly alliance to stand in 
solidarity with Absberg, however, the League Council could delay no 
longer. It ordered Absberg and his associates to appear before the 
League Court in an attempt to prevent their cooperation. When the 
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knights appealed to imperial institutions for protection and condemned 
the League’s citation as a violation of the Empire’s constitution, the 
League launched a military campaign to subdue them. In the summer 
months of 1523, a League army laid waste to noble possessions in 
Franconia, destroying some twenty-three castles and shattering the 
knight’s proposed union. Absberg and many of his compatriots went 
into exile and launched sporadic raids against League territories for 
several years, but the League had achieved its goal. Its actions sent 
a clear message to any Estate that sought to defy it.°° 

The victory over the knights, combined with its suppression of 
a large-scale peasant revolt two years later, marked a high point for 
the League. Decisive, formidable, and merciless toward its enemies, the 
League’s defeat of knights and peasants in the mid-1520s put on full 
display the military might that it could unleash on less powerful foes. 
The lopsidedness of these triumphs, however, belied growing tensions 
within the League, especially between some of the alliance’s princes 
and many of its cities. Already during the debate over Württemberg, 
some princely officials had wondered whether the League did the 
princes any good, since it enabled “the prelates and cities” to under- 
mine princely ambitions in a way that “the princes will not be able to 
tolerate or suffer for much longer.”°’ Many urban magistrates offered 
the exact opposition characterization: that the League favored princely 
interests over urban ones. This dichotomy defined the final years of the 
League’s existence. As these divisions gradually became irreconcilable, 
the League also came into conflict with some of the Empire’s central 
organs of government. As a result, the 1520s witnessed some of the 
League’s greatest victories followed by a swift decline into paralysis and 
dissolution. 

Absberg’s appeal to imperial institutions brought the League into 
competition with the Imperial Governing Council, an institution created 
in 1521 to act as a surrogate during the emperor’s absences from the 
Empire. Conceived of as a way to give Estates a greater say in imperial 
governance, the Governing Council relied heavily on officials from the 
Habsburg court. Charles also retained much of his authority despite the 
Council’s existence, so its actual abilities remained unclear.”® One area 
where the Governing Council did hold nominal jurisdiction was the 
enforcement of the public peace, although here it overlapped with the 
Swabian League’s sphere of activity. At the League’s 1522 renewal, 
Charles personally entrusted the alliance with “the implementation of 
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our and the Empire’s established public peace.””” This statement reaf- 
firmed the League’s mission as enshrined in its charter dating back to 
1488, but it also created uncertainty whether the League or the 
Governing Council held jurisdiction over breaches of the public peace 
that involved League members. This confusion broke into the open 
during the Knights’ War. Fearful of the League, Absberg appealed his 
case in late 1522 to the Governing Council, which asked the League to 
delay action until the legal case could work its way through imperial 
courts.'°° The League Council pushed back, complaining that the 
Governing Council’s request equated to “cutting off the League’s 
hands.”!°' League Estates persuaded Charles’s brother Ferdinand, who 
led the Habsburg government in Württemberg and sat on the Governing 
Council, to support the League’s position. Ferdinand pressured the 
Governing Council to let the League enforce the public peace as it saw 
fit. The Council relented, and the League quashed the knights with little 
resistance. 1°? 

The ceding of authority in the Absberg case undermined the Governing 
Council’s legitimacy and drained much of its authority. This outcome 
corresponded with the wishes of several League princes, who saw the 
Governing Council as an affront to their “liberty” and sought to weaken it 
through the League.'°’ While more overt than many later instances, the 
competition between the League and Governing Council established 
a pattern of relationship between corporate alliances and some imperial 
organs of government that recurred in later decades. While alliances 
sought to supplement and strengthen imperial institutions, alliance mem- 
bers often saw their league as better able to protect the Empire than those 
same imperial institutions. This professed support for imperial organs of 
government while directly or indirectly sapping jurisdiction away from 
them defined the operation of numerous alliances through the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War. It shaped the process of state formation at the imperial 
level and within each alliance’s individual member states by bringing 
overlapping spheres of sovereignty into contact with each other and 
enabling league members to choose which option they believed best 
served the good of the Empire and their alliance at any given moment. 

The League’s 1523 victory and the Governing Council’s delegitimiza- 
tion meant that a year later, when large-scale peasant revolts erupted 
across the Empire’s south, the League represented the only large entity 
connected to the imperial system that could intervene. One of the most 
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studied revolts in early modern history, the German Peasants’ War, 
involved a series of related uprisings, stretching from late 1524 through 
1526. Its supporters drew inspiration from past revolts as well as the new 
ideas of the Reformation, which gave it an explosiveness seldom seen 
before. The Swabian League played a key role in containing the uprising. 
As sporadic revolts cropped up during late 1524, League Estates at first 
resisted full-scale mobilization. While they perceived a threat to the alli- 
ance asa whole ifseparate revolts united together, many League members 
remained skeptical of incurring the costs of mobilization to subdue 
internal disturbances confined to individual territories. The League 
Council therefore tried negotiating with rebellious peasants, offering itself 
as a mediator between members and their subjects in the hopes of rees- 
tablishing order without the use of arms.'°* This approach harkened back 
to previous League interventions in peasant-lord disputes and evoked 
a section in the League charter that offered subjects mediation through 
the League Council in case of a legitimate complaint against a member. 1°? 
As during the 1499 Swiss War, many League members viewed the early 
stages of the Peasants’ War as affecting individual Estates rather than 
imperiling the alliance’s collective interests. 

This perception changed in early 1525, when it became clear that 
bands of rebels were uniting under common banners. In early February, 
as peasant armies massed in Swabia, the League issued a series of man- 
dates ordering the rebels to disperse or face the League’s wrath.'°° At just 
this moment, the League’s old nemesis Duke Ulrich resurfaced. On 
February 23, Ulrich marched troops into Wtirttemberg in an attempt to 
use the uprising to retake his territory. Spirited debate ensued within the 
League about how to respond. While some princes argued the League 
should focus on the rebels, who presented the real danger, many urban 
magistrates emphasized the need to oppose Ulrich in order to prevent 
a wider disaster.!°’ As Ulrich Artzt of Augsburg put it, “if [the League] 
offers no resistance, then the peasants will join together with the 
duke.”'® Indeed, Ulrich struck a bargain with some peasant forces to 
support him, and he portrayed his invasion as an attempt to free his 
subjects from “tyrannical and unchristian” rule. Faced with such rhetoric, 
the majority of Estates saw Ulrich’s renewed aggression as a threat to the 
League’s stability, despite the fact that the League had no official duty to 
protect Württemberg under the 1520 terms of transfer to the Habsburgs. 
After much discussion, the League Diet approved the assemblage of an 
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army to move against Ulrich in March 1525. As the two forces neared 
each other, Ulrich’s army disintegrated, and he withdrew from 
Württemberg for a third time in the face of a League army.!°® 

The rebellious peasants remained. Surveying the situation in early 
spring 1525, one League official proclaimed that “the Devil is loose 
among the peasants. I have no idea how one will subdue them.”''° The 
entire Empire stood on the precipice of destruction, stated the League 
Council in late March, and only the League could prevent disaster.!!! 
Shortly after defeating Ulrich, therefore, the League declared the rebels 
violators of the public peace and enemies of the alliance.''* The time for 
negotiation had passed, but as requests for military aid poured into the 
League Council, some officials worried about the looming conflict’s cost. 
Urban representatives, who feared revolutions within their own walls as 
well as financial ruin from “a protracted war,” were especially 
concerned.!!? Overall, the League’s princes proved more enthusiastic 
about military action than the cities, where segments of the population 
sympathized with the rebels. Urban magistrates went along with the 
League’s plans, but they did so on their own terms, limiting how much 
money they fed into alliance coffers to fund the League army.'!* This 
decision underscored the cities’ importance to the League’s operation, 
a fact acknowledged by Leonhard von Eck, who noted that the only way 
to ensure victory over the peasants was “if some of the cities, especially 
Ulm, stand fast.”!'” Urban reluctance to offer full financial support 
meant about two-thirds of the operational costs fell on the princes, 
a situation that upended the usual arrangement where princes led and 
cities paid for the army. The greater monetary investment of the princes 
strained their finances, but it also diminished the influence cities could 
exert over League policy during the war.'!° The ensuing campaign was 
brutal, resulting in the death of thousands of peasants, the execution of 
numerous rebel leaders, and the temporary occupation of several cities 
suspected of aiding the rebels.''’ The distrust that the war stoked weak- 
ened the alliance’s unity and hastened it toward a full internal crisis. 

Despite these challenges, the Swabian League held together in 1525 for 
one last great military undertaking. Its cross-status, interregional com- 
position meant the League was the only entity capable of defeating the 
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peasant armies scattered across southern Germany. Its members recog- 
nized this fact.''® In its official justification for moving against the peas- 
ants, the League Council emphasized its responsibility as a corporate 
alliance sanctioned by the emperor to intervene “for the preservation of 
each Estate’s authority and lordship in the Roman Empire.” The notion 
that the League’s actions benefited not only its members but also “the 
entirety of Germany” dominated the League’s defense. It found 
a receptive audience with imperial officials, who noted that without the 
Swabian League, “the entire Roman Empire of the German Nation 
would have been lost.”'!” One contemporary songwriter put it more 
poetically, arguing that the League’s actions in the war “ennoble the 
Roman Empire and punish evil deeds, just as God has ordained.”'*° In 
many areas during the Peasants’ War, the Swabian League became the 
physical embodiment of the Empire. Peter Blickle has gone so far as to 
argue that during the chaos of the war, the League’s army developed into 
“a halfway functioning imperial institution.”!?' By the end of summer 
1525, this quasi-arm of the Empire had quashed the peasant revolts in its 
member territories and begun a program of repression against the surviv- 
ing rebels that reverberated through the alliance’s final years. 

In one sense, the Peasants’ War saw the Swabian League at a height of 
power, as its victory reaffirmed its centrality to the Empire’s political 
system, especially during times of uncertainty. As Peter Blickle has 
argued, the war showed that “during the 1520s, no imperial institution 
functioned better than [the Swabian League] did.”!?? Its actions con- 
firmed the importance of corporate alliance for the Empire, which relied 
on the politics of alliance to put its ideals into practice in many of its 
regions. The Empire needed the League’s support to thrive, while the 
League drew legitimacy from its devotion to serving the Empire. Both 
depended upon each other, and their symbiosis framed the development 
of their member states. 

At the same time, the war exposed growing divisions in the League that 
hinted at troubles on the horizon. Many princes blamed urban magis- 
trates for the war, arguing “that the peasant insurrection mostly has its 
roots in the cities.” Urban leaders naturally rejected these accusations, 
which exacerbated growing urban-princely antagonism in the alliance. 
Moreover, as the Bavarian aide Leonhard von Eck noted, the revolt also 
divided the cities. In a candid letter written in early March 1525, Eck 
observed that among the League’s cities “there is a great split: the poor 
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Lutherans side with the peasants, while the non-Lutherans and rich 
Lutherans are against the peasants.”'”” Internal religious dynamics 
were pushing certain cities away from the princes and even from other 
communes. This erosion of common ground brought the League to its 
knees in the aftermath ofthe war’s carnage. One ofthe Swabian League’s 
greatest successes carried with it the seeds of its eventual dissolution. 


The Reformation and the League’s Twilight 


As Eck observed, the largest variable introduced into the League’s 
internal dynamics during the 1520s was the Reformation. Calls for reli- 
gious reform swept across the German lands in the late 1510s and early 
1520s. Advocates of reform attacked the Catholic Church as financially 
and theologically corrupt. They decried what they saw as outward dis- 
plays of false piety such as indulgences that profited the Church’s bottom 
line. With the goal of restoring the purity of Christian worship, reformers 
rejected the authority of Rome and preached the cultivation of 
a spirituality focused on the individual believer’s faith in God. Scripture 
alone as the basis of Christian truth, rather than reliance on Church 
tradition, became a widespread rallying cry in all kinds of communities. 
This emphasis on Scripture as the sole basis for Christian practice led 
reformers to call for the abolition of the Catholic Latin Mass and the 
establishment of Church services in the vernacular, among many other 
liturgical changes. 

Scores of reformers — some inspired by Martin Luther’s ideas, some 
preaching their own visions for Christian renewal — appeared across the 
Empire in the 1520s. Labeling themselves and their followers as 
Evangelicals after the Greek name for the Gospels, they found receptive 
audiences with commoners and political authorities alike. The popularity 
of reform ideas made them difficult to suppress. In 1521, Emperor 
Charles V tried to halt the spread of reform with a decree known as the 
Edict of Worms. The Edict prohibited the publication and preaching of 
Lutheran ideas while placing Luther under the imperial ban. It met with 
limited success. While some officials tried to institute the Edict in their 
territories, most Estates largely ignored it. They did so partly out of 
sympathy for the nascent reform movement and partly out of fear of the 
social upheaval that could result if they attempted to suppress calls for 
reform.'** That individual Estates could turn a blind eye to the emperor’s 
decree highlighted the perpetual challenge faced by imperial organs of 
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government in turning their prerogatives into action at the local and 
regional levels. The Reformation heightened these problems, which cre- 
ated an opportunity for corporate alliances to act, if they could find a way 
to neutralize or coopt the religious question. 

The willingness to disregard the Edict of Worms was especially strong 
in cities, which provided the home base for many reformers and contained 
a critical mass of people attracted to their ideas. A few cities, such as 
Nuremberg in 1525, officially broke with Rome, cut their ties to the local 
bishop, and introduced a council-led reformation of their churches. 
During the 1520s, however, the majority of cities adopted a policy of 
accommodation, allowing reform preachers to operate within their walls 
while not officially outlawing the Latin Mass or jettisoning their relation- 
ship to Rome. In so doing, they hoped to head off the potential for social 
revolution fueled by religious concerns. For their part, some League 
princes embraced religious reform, most notably Landgrave Philipp of 
Hesse, but most League princes opposed the Reformation as heretical 
and blamed it for the Peasants’ War. Many advocated programs of 
repression within their territories. These diverging religious convictions 
put League Estates on opposing paths that ultimately crippled their ability 
to act collectively. 

League Estates did manage to find some common ground on religious 
reform, most notably a 1528 agreement to persecute supporters of 
a radical religious movement known as Anabaptism. For the most part, 
however, the Reformation solidified the rifts in the alliance that had 
grown since the Württemberg expedition. Acting on their conviction 
that urban flirtations with heretical ideas had provoked the Peasants’ 
War, many League princes tried to use the League as a legal and military 
tool to combat the spread of religious reform. In the aftermath of the 
Peasants’ War, the League Council issued articles of complaint against 
the behavior of some urban members.'”” These actions culminated in 
July 1527, when a group of princes pushed a resolution through the 
League Council demanding that League cities expel all “ringleaders” of 
the Peasants’ War from their midst. The mandate also ordered urban 
leaders to kick out any clergy who had left the Catholic Church for the 
new faith.'?° A year and a half later in January 1529, the League Council 
escalated its legal struggle against religious reform when it sought to expel 
Hans Keller, representative of the city of Memmingen, in retaliation for 
the city’s decision to outlaw the Latin Mass.'*’ Both instances marked 
attempts by Catholic princes to employ the League’s apparatus as a legal 
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battering ram against the Reformation and those urban magistrates that 
seemed intent on fostering heresy and disorder. 

The League’s urban members recognized the gravity of the situation. 
Their response shaped how corporate alliances conceptualized the place 
of religion within their structures for years to come. Seeing the 1527 
mandate as a direct attack on urban independence, the League’s cities 
closed rank to protect their collective interests. They disputed the 
League’s legal jurisdiction in matters of religious reform, arguing that 
the alliance “applies only to external matters and not at all to affairs that 
touch the faith, conscience, and soul of men.” The League’s mandate 
violated the alliance’s basic principles, since its enforcement would not 
preserve the public peace. Rather, it would lead to “the shedding of blood, 
certain revolt and uprising, as well as the loss and destruction of all good 
order and governance.” !?S Instead, the League should respect the deci- 
sion of the 1526 Imperial Diet of Speyer, which declared that each Estate 
remained free to organize religious practice within its jurisdiction “in such 
a way as can be justified to God and the emperor.” 1°? In the eyes of these 
urban magistrates, the League had overstepped its legal authority, as it 
possessed no right to regulate the religious convictions of its members or 
their subjects. Rather, League activity needed to reorient toward its true 
purpose: preserving the peace and supplementing the imperial organs of 
government. 

Similar claims met the 1529 attempt to expel Keller from the League 
Council. Many urban leaders again denied the Swabian League any legal 
authority to intervene in the internal religious affairs of its members.!?° 
The scheme to remove a duly appointed Council representative also cut 
to the heart of the alliance’s role as a mediator between Estates of differing 
status. In characteristically dramatic fashion, Ulm’s magistrates high- 
lighted the stakes. If the League’s urban members did not assert their 
independence to counter the prince’s actions, “there will be no other 
result than that the League’s cities, alongside all their onerous burdens, 
will be subjugated to the other Estates and become their slaves and 
bondsmen.”!*! Such fears, flamed to new heights by divergent religious 
convictions flowing from the Reformation, proved deadly for the ability of 
Estates to cooperate in the League. As Nuremberg’s city secretary, 
Lazarus Spengler, observed after the Keller Affair, “many in the League 
have no greater enemy right now than the Gospel.” 13? In order to preserve 
true Christian worship, one had to curtail the League’s legal jurisdiction. 
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Ulm’s magistrates even pointed to the Keller Affair as a reason to reject 
the League’s renewal, since it showed that many League members were 
more intent “on persecuting the cities because of their faith than protect- 
ing them from wrongful attacks.” °° The spread of reform ideas acceler- 
ated an existential crisis in the League that led its urban members to 
question the basic value of League membership. 

In a fateful move for the Empire’s history, the urban arguments carried 
the day. In both 1527 and 1529, the cities successfully rebuffed the 
attempt of League princes to impose anti-reform policies on them. 
Their effort to remove religion from the League’s jurisdiction marked 
a legal innovation that reappeared in numerous alliances over the next two 
centuries. It even carried the seeds of later Empire-wide arrangements 
that reshaped the authority of Estates to organize religious practice within 
their jurisdictions. In the late 1520s, it accelerated an erosion of trust that 
led League members on all sides of the religious dispute to question 
whether the League still served their common interests. This growing 
distrust found clear expression in the Pack Affair. In January 1528, several 
documents fell into the hands of League member and reform adherent 
Landgrave Philipp of Hesse that detailed the creation of a secret alliance 
among Catholic princes to eliminate the Reformation through force. 
Philipp responded by organizing a military pact with other reform- 
minded princes in order to launch a preemptive war against the 
Catholic conspirators. At the last minute, it came to light that a Saxon 
official named Otto von Pack had fabricated the dossier, and no such 
Catholic alliance existed. Tensions deescalated, but not before Philipp 
had raised an army and used it against several bishoprics in Franconia that 
also belonged to the Swabian League.'** 

Philipp’s attack on fellow League members ensured that the Pack Affair 
left scars in the alliance.'”” Many Catholics accused their allies of using 
the fabricated conspiracy as an excuse to invade Catholic territories. They 
leveled this allegation in fierce tones against several League cities, most 
notably Nuremberg, which many princes suspected of funneling money 
to Philipp.'*° Citing a secret meeting that Philipp held with city officials, 
some League members even accused Nuremberg of being “the start and 
cause of this disturbance.”'*’ Nuremberg’s magistrates denied any 
wrong-doing, but the damage had been done. In May 1528, when the 
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League Council called for a special mobilization against Philipp, some of 
the alliance’s reform-minded cities hesitated to approve their portion of 
the funding. Not surprisingly, Nuremberg proved especially skeptical. 
Since Catholic princes led the call for mobilization, Nuremberg’s magis- 
trates feared that bankrolling armies to attack another Evangelical would 
mean “offering aid against the Gospel, its helpers, and adherents. That is, 
to offer aid against oneself.” Such an act would undermine the entire 
purpose of belonging to the alliance.!?”® The religious convictions of 
Nuremberg’s magistrates, therefore, led them to question the viability 
of the Swabian League, since the divergence of interests brought on by the 
Reformation meant that the responsibilities of League membership might 
force one to act against one’s conscience. The only solution to this 
dilemma was for the cities to withhold funds for the mobilization as “a 
means ... of open protest.”’*? Similar arguments echoed through alli- 
ances for generations to come. 

Some League cities pushed back against Nuremberg’s proposal. They 
argued that League members had no right to withhold funds for military 
action if the full League voted for it. Nevertheless, Nuremberg persisted. 
In the process, it crystallized a view of how military decisions should occur 
within alliances that became a staple of urban politics of alliance. 
Nuremberg’s council emphasized that League cities should not act 
against their self-interest just because allied Estates asked them to do 
so. If the cities let the princes dictate the terms of military action, then the 
League became nothing more than “a game of dice” whose outcome the 
cities could not foresee.'*° By refusing funding, the cities could set the 
terms of debate and ensure the best possible result. When viewed in 
concert with Ulm’s comment from a few months later about the cities 
becoming the princes’ “slaves and bondsmen,” the extent to which rela- 
tions among many League cities and the alliance’s Catholic princes had 
soured comes into full relief. The Pack Affair ultimately faded away once 
the false nature of Pack’s documents became clear, but accusations that 
certain cities had plotted against the League continued to swirl for 
months, creating part of the context for the 1529 attempt to remove 
Keller.!*! 

The Pack Affair, alongside the other religiously driven controversies, 
indicated that the League and the politics of alliance writ large were 
entering a new phase dominated by the religious divisions gripping the 
Empire. The aftermath of these controversies signaled the beginning of 
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the end for the Swabian League. Ulm’s council summed up the central 
problem when it observed that any “evangelical city can expect little help 
from their ecclesiastical and papist League allies ... For just as it troubles 
the conscience of evangelical cities to come to the aid of the ecclesiasts and 
papists in preserving the papal religion, so too it troubles the ecclesiasts to 
help the evangelical cities, which they call Lutheran and Zwinglian and 
whose faith they label a heresy.”!*” This erosion of trust and common 
purpose proved fatal. As the League attempted to hold together in the wake 
of the Pack and Keller affairs, Emperor Charles V assembled an Imperial 
Diet at Augsburg in 1530. Promising to settle the Empire’s religious divi- 
sions, Charles ordered reform supporters to submit a formal statement of 
their beliefs for consideration. On June 25, a contingent of theologians led 
by Luther’s close associate Philipp Melanchthon presented the Augsburg 
Confession, a creed that laid out the fundamental principles of Lutheran 
thought in twenty-eight articles. It became the foundational document of 
Lutheran doctrine. A few weeks later, four southern cities — Constance, 
Lindau, Memmingen, and Strasbourg — submitted their own Four-Cities 
Confession, or Tetrapolitana, which inclined toward the emerging 
Zwinglian-influenced Upper German school of reform. Charles gave his 
theologians several weeks to respond. On August 3, he issued his 
Confutation, which rejected the Augsburg Confession. In October, his 
theologians refuted the Four-Cities Confession as well. When the diet 
recessed in November, the emperor persuaded a majority of Estates to 
reaffirm the Edict of Worms and to mandate that all Estates comply with its 
requirements by April 1531. 

For the Swabian League, the Diet of Augsburg brought a reckoning. 
League members faced a stark choice: follow the emperor’s directive and 
remain in the League, or preserve the Reformation within their territory 
through new corporate protections. Rejecting the emperor’s demands, 
several evangelical League members, including Philipp of Hesse and 
Ulm, broke from the Swabian League in 1531 to form a new alliance to 
defend the two reform confessions submitted in Augsburg. Known as the 
Schmalkaldic League, the next two chapters narrate its fate. At the same 
time, within the Swabian League, Protestant princes joined the cities in 
denying the League’s ability to intervene in religious affairs. In 
November 1532, Ulm’s council flat out refused to aid any bishop that 
sought assistance suppressing the Reformation, and other Estates fol- 
lowed suit.“ This evangelical front attacked the very basis of the alli- 
ance: the idea of majority rule through the League Council.'** Adherents 
of the new faith would not surrender their religious beliefs for the League, 
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but instead sought to create new bonds of alliance to preserve their faith. 
As Philipp argued in January 1533, “the League holds back the Gospel in 
many ways and is more than a little burdensome for those that adhere to 
the Gospel.”!*° In this environment, negotiations to renew the League 
had little chance of success, especially given the desire of Ferdinand and 
Charles V to make the League a bastion of Catholic opposition to the 
Reformation. In February 1534, the Swabian League dissolved after 
forty-six years of operation. The power vacuum it left behind, and the 
bewildering array of alliances that sought to fill it, transformed the 
Empire’s political system over the next two decades. 


Conclusion 


During the first three decades of the sixteenth century, the Swabian 
League’s collective resources enabled it to become one of the most 
effective fighting forces of its time. The League was not a formal standing 
institution like the imperial diet or Governing Council, and its self- 
imposed limitations restricted its sphere of activity. Nevertheless, the 
League’s cross-status nature, its ability to alter its structure periodically, 
and its close intertwining with the imperial political system fostered 
a dynamism that sat at the core of the League’s appeal. During its heyday, 
the League operated as the most visible embodiment of the ideals of 
public peace and collaborative action that many Estates saw as the basis 
of the Empire’s constitution. At several points during the early sixteenth 
century, especially in the 1520s, the League functioned better than some 
imperial institutions and reacted more swiftly in moments of crisis than 
any of them could. Its achievements established the League as the stand- 
ard against which all later alliances would be judged. Its activity also set 
up patterns that repeated time and again in future leagues. In the process, 
the Swabian League not only directly influenced the development of 
numerous individual states, such as Württemberg, Bavaria, and a slew 
of cities and knightly territories. It also generated impulses that provided 
part of the framework within which the broader process of state formation 
in the Empire occurred for generations. 

While the League’s structure facilitated its many successes, it also even- 
tually led to its demise. Paradoxically, as the League sat at the height of 
power in 1519-25, it began to come apart at the seams. The religious split 
among its members proved too much to overcome, as it exacerbated 
wrangling over the financing of military operations and eroded a sense of 
common purpose within the League. A conviction that the League served 
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the interests of all its members bound it together. The Reformation made 
this ideal difficult to maintain, especially after the Peasants’ War. The 
latent urban-princely rivalry within the alliance devolved into open conflict, 
as numerous members, including some princes like Philipp of Hesse, took 
up religious reform. When Estates began to deny the League’s authority in 
matters of religion, its end came as members resisted League attempts to 
exert its shared sovereignty to combat the Reformation. 

The influence of religious divisions on the League’s downfall was not 
lost on contemporaries. When the League officially dissolved on 
February 3, 1534, a Catholic monk named Clemens Sender in the mem- 
ber city of Augsburg lamented that “the praiseworthy Swabian League” 
had come to an end “against the wishes and order of His Imperial 
Majesty.” It had disbanded, claimed Sender, “solely because of differ- 
ences in matters of Christian belief, so that the Zwinglians and the 
Lutherans can persist in their errors.” Sender followed up this partisan 
Catholic appraisal with an observation that League members of all reli- 
gious persuasions might have echoed: “While the Swabian League had an 
honorable beginning, here it came to an ignoble conclusion and 
ending.” '*° This bad end found its clearest expression a few months 
after the League’s dissolution, when Duke Ulrich finally succeeded in 
reconquering Württemberg. Assisting Ulrich in his return to power was 
Philipp of Hesse, who led a new corporate alliance designed to defend the 
Reformation, the Schmalkaldic League. The days of the Swabian League 
were over. As we shall see, however, while it may have met an “ignoble 
ending,” the Swabian League would never be forgotten. 
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2 Alliances and the Early Reformation 
(1526-1545) 


Situated at the confluence ofthe Lech and Wertach rivers, Augsburg was 
one ofthe most important cities in the Holy Roman Empire. Home to over 
30,000 people in the early sixteenth century, Augsburg hosted numerous 
Imperial Diets, served as a key urban member ofthe Swabian League, and 
lodged the headquarters of several powerful merchant banking houses. 
Like many communities, it saw much of its population swept up by the 
ideas of the early Reformation, although Augsburg’s magistrates took 
a circuitous path to official reform. During the 1520s and early 1530s, 
Augsburg’s council tolerated both evangelical and Catholic preaching in an 
effort to maintain civic peace. After years of hesitation, in 1534 the council 
agreed to introduce a reformed liturgy, but it also allowed eight churches 
directly under the bishop of Augsburg’s authority to remain Catholic. For 
a while, therefore, both old and new forms of Christian worship coexisted 
openly in the city. In 1536, however, Augsburg’s evangelical preachers 
signed an accord with Martin Luther and his colleagues in Wittenberg 
that reconciled their different Eucharistic theologies. Emboldened by this 
Wittenberg Concord, Augsburg’s council took the final step toward reform 
on January 17, 1537, by abolishing the Latin Mass and expelling all 
Catholic clergy from the city. After years of hemming and hawing, the 
Reformation had become official policy in the Swabian metropolis.’ 
While multiple factors affected Augsburg’s incremental progress 
toward reform, its trajectory mapped remarkably well onto the city’s 
relationship to corporate alliances. The council’s partial introduction of 
reform came shortly after the Swabian League dissolved in February 1534 
and one year after Augsburg formed a regional alliance with Ulm and 
Nuremberg. The 1536 Wittenberg Concord occurred a few months after 
the city’s admission to the Protestant Schmalkaldic League, a condition 
of which was the establishment of external harmony between Augsburg 
and Wittenberg in matters of doctrine. The full introduction of reform in 
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1537 followed the signing of the Concord and led the Schmalkaldic 
League to declare the city’s reformation a “religious matter” worthy of 
corporate protection. Every step ofthe way depended to some extent on 
Augsburg’s connections to various leagues. In Augsburg, a symbiosis 
existed between the early Reformation and the politics of alliance that 
linked their fates together. 

Augsburg offers one example of how the early Reformation intersected 
with corporate politics. During the 1530s and 1540s, a plethora of new 
alliances formed in response to the Swabian League’s decline and the 
Reformation’s expansion. Some were small, regional peace-keeping 
agreements meant to replace the Swabian League. Others were large, 
expansive leagues that hoped to reshape the imperial political system. 
Regardless of their size or scope, these alliances profoundly affected the 
Empire and its Estates. While many scholars have noticed this prolifer- 
ation of leagues, few have analyzed these alliances comparatively or 
assessed the collective influence they exerted on state formation in the 
Empire. The operation of overlapping and sometimes opposing leagues 
during the early Reformation produced complex webs of alliance that 
shaped how the Reformation spread, where it put down roots, and how 
Estates conceptualized the role of religion in the Empire’s political life. In 
particular, the use of leagues to defend specific religious views and to 
resist imperial organs of government marked innovations that shaped the 
politics of alliance for generations. Ultimately, the leagues of the early 
Reformation produced new legal and constitutional arrangements that 
altered the Empire’s fabric in profound and lasting ways. At the same 
time, tensions within and between alliances ensured that the conflicts that 
brought down the Swabian League persisted in its successor leagues. The 
early Reformation’s place in the Empire’s political system depended on 
the operation of multiple alliances, many of which embodied competing 
visions for the future. How these different visions played out altered the 
political fate of the Reformation, countless Estates, and the Empire itself. 


Early Efforts at Religious Alliance 


The most famous corporate alliance of the early Reformation emerged 
directly from the era’s religious struggles. Founded in 1531, the 
Schmalkaldic League united numerous Estates in collective defense of 
religious reform. Its origins stretched back to the Peasants’ War, an event 
that renewed calls from many Catholic princes for forceful action against 
“the damned Lutheran sect.”” In response, Philipp of Hesse proposed “a 
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special union and alliance” among Evangelicals to protect the “pure 
treasure of God’s Word.”” The resulting Magdeburger League formed 
in 1526 under Philipp and Elector Johann of Saxony, but it struggled to 
attract members. Philipp recognized that any religious alliance needed to 
combine princely might with urban wealth in order to succeed, and he 
therefore encouraged reform-minded cities to join.* Urban magistrates 
demurred. Many of them belonged to the Swabian League at the time, 
which made shouldering the financial and political risks of another alli- 
ance problematic. Some magistrates also feared the damage that entering 
the League could cause to relations with the emperor and other cities. As 
Nuremberg’s Lazarus Spengler remarked in May 1526, conflict over the 
Reformation had already stoked “much mistrust” among cities andsowed 
doubt about their commitments to each other. The solution lay not in an 
alliance with princes, but in fidelity to the Gospel and Empire. “Let us 
now be stout,” he argued, “and give to the emperor what belongs to the 
emperor and to God what belongs to God.”” His Nuremberg colleagues 
agreed. In declining Philipp’s overtures, city secretary Jakob Rorer argued 
that trust in God offered sufficient protection from opponents of reform, 
since “one sees in no biblical history that God has allowed any land or 
commune that cleaves to his Word to perish. One finds rather the 
opposite.”° 

Nuremberg’s magistrates remained largely true to this vision for the 
next three decades. For other reform-minded magistrates, however, the 
landscape shifted in the late 1520s, as the Imperial Diet took a harsher 
stance toward the Reformation. The attitudes of Strasbourg’s council and 
its leading diplomat Jakob Sturm epitomize this transformation. 
Strasbourg never joined the Magdeburger League. As late as 
April 1527, its magistrates argued that the need to fund the emperor’s 
Turkish wars meant “it was not useful or good at this time to make 
a special understanding” to defend religious reform.’ By March 1528, 
however, as the Empire’s religious divisions showed no signs of healing, 
the Alsatian council expressed interest in a loose agreement whereby 
cities and princes could support each other “in matters of the Gospel.”® 
The Pack Affair increased this interest further. Claus von Kniebis, 
a councilor in Strasbourg, depicted the 1528 rumors of Catholic conspir- 
acy as evidence of a “damned devilish pact among the princes of this 
world.” In order to stop it, “the cities and lords affected by such action 
should ally with each other to seek advice and aid.”” Strasbourg’s 
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magistrates even floated the idea of an alliance between the largest south 
German cities and Swiss cities like Basel, Bern, and Zurich.!” The Pack 
Affair’s relatively peaceful resolution meant no such league came to be, 
but the fears awoken in 1528 led in the early 1530s to the creation both of 
a much wider religious league and a much narrower urban alliance. 

The 1529 Diet of Speyer’s anti-reform decrees accelerated the growing 
movement toward a cross-status evangelical alliance. Meeting under the 
cloud of a potential Turkish siege of Vienna, the 1529 diet revoked the 
1526 formula that granted Estates leeway in determining their approach 
to reform. Instead, it condemned the Reformation and ordered enforce- 
ment of the 1521 Edict of Worms. Nineteen Estates rejected the diet’s 
decision on the grounds that it violated their right of conscience, issuing 
an official protest that gave birth to the term “Protestant.”'! The threat 
presented by the diet’s decrees reinvigorated attempts to defend the 
Reformation through an alliance. As the diet drew to a close, Philipp 
proposed to Jakob Sturm “that the princes and cities that refuse to accept 
the [diet’s] recess form an understanding with each other. That way, if 
someone should be pressured or molested because of the recess, he will 
know what kind of help he can expect from the others.”’* Several Estates 
agreed to a provisional defense pact in spring 1529 that offered support in 
case the Swabian League or Chamber Court did “anything burdensome” 
to a member “on account of the divine Word.” !? By the end of the 1520s, 
many Evangelicals had become convinced that the security of religious 
reform depended on creating some kind of league. They now had to settle 
on what form this alliance should take. 

Reaching this agreement proved challenging, as the 1529 pact failed to 
translate into practice. Division over the role of the cities proved the key 
roadblock. Since Electoral Saxony was the Empire’s leading evangelical 
Estate, any significant religious alliance needed its participation. For their 
part, the Saxon electors — first Johann and from 1532 his successor Johann 
Friedrich — remained leery of the cities, suspecting that urban magistrates 
would break from the princes whenever it suited them.'* The Saxons 
therefore hesitated to finalize the 1529 alliance. The fact that many urban 
dwellers in the Empire’s south inclined toward a different style of reform 
than the one Martin Luther advocated complicated matters further. The 
Upper German variant of reform that predominated in many southern 
cities shared some foundational tenets with Luther’s Wittenberg the- 
ology, but it deviated in significant ways. Most importantly, the two 
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schools of thought diverged over the nature of the Eucharist and the 
extent of liturgical reforms that should be introduced into worship.'” 
These disparities provoked skepticism at the Saxon court about the 
value of allying with the cities. One prominent Wittenberg reformer, 
Johannes Bugenhagen, claimed that since the southern cities preached 
different versions of reform than practiced in Wittenberg, an alliance with 
them would anger God by protecting “blasphemers.”'° Luther seconded 
the notion that an alliance meant “we must collaborate in and defend all 
their vices and blasphemies.” It would “damn us in body and soul” and 
“accomplish nothing more than to give the other side reason to form its 
own alliance.”!’ Here Luther voiced a great recurring fear of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries: that the creation of one league could spawn 
a competing league that would splinter the Empire. If formed properly, 
a religious alliance might ensure the survival of evangelical thought. If 
formed haphazardly, it could lead to the downfall of all proper religious 
and political order by offering succor to heretics and spawning a Catholic 
counter-alliance. 

In contrast to voices at the Saxon court, Philipp emphasized the need to 
form a large alliance that included the southern cities. In 1529, he 
encouraged Johann to overlook dissimilarities in theology, since 
a league without “Strasbourg and Ulm would mean we could accomplish 
little.” Rather than maintaining doctrinal purity, excluding the cities 
would simply divide Evangelicals and “give advantage and not the least 
bit of joy to the papal hordes and our antagonists,” thereby undermining 
the defense of religious reform.'? Philipp made a similar point five years 
later in 1534 when he noted that if princes wished “to maintain the help 
and support of the Upper German cities,” they had to grant them conces- 
sions. Otherwise, “the cities will be forced to enter another alliance, since 
they cannot sit still in such danger.”'? If they did not work with the cities, 
claimed Philipp, evangelical princes might find themselves isolated with- 
out access to urban resources. He made this need explicit in 1538. 
Writing to assuage Johann Friedrich’s fears that Augsburg’s council 
continued to promote teachings that violated the 1536 Wittenberg 
Concord, Philipp stressed how Augsburg was “the most splendid, most 
serious, and best positioned city when it comes to people and informa- 
tion, not to mention the amount of wealth the city can procure from its 
merchants in an emergency.””° Urban wealth made cities indispensable 
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to any alliance’s ability to act, and the princes therefore had to find ways to 
get along with the Swabian city and its compatriots. 

Philipp’s consistent desire to include the cities reflected this need for 
urban resources as well as the principle that large leagues required 
a diversity of Estates to succeed. In 1529, his entreaties fell on deaf ears 
in Saxony. Backed by his theologians, Elector Johann demanded that all 
prospective allies pledge adherence to a series of doctrinal statements 
known as the Schwabach Articles, which asserted Lutheran interpret- 
ations of contentious issues like the Eucharist. The Articles were 
unacceptable to many southern magistrates and their preachers.”' 
Essentially, Johann presented the cities with an ultimatum: convert to 
reform thought as defined by Wittenberg or forego an alliance.” Sensing 
the peril of the moment, Jakob Sturm hoped that “God gives us the grace 
to avoid division, a possibility already in sight because of the Schwabach 
Articles.”?? Johann refused to budge. In late 1529, he announced that 
since Ulm and Strasbourg would not accept the Articles, he would 
suspend alliance discussions indefinitely “so that we do not have to 
negotiate against our conscience.””* 

The project of a general evangelical alliance seemed on the verge of 
unraveling, but the Diet of Augsburg’s condemnation of both the 
Augsburg Confession and the Four-Cities Confession changed condi- 
tions enough to push interested parties back together, even as their 
theological divisions remained unresolved. The 1530 imperial recess 
opened the door for a host of new law suits aimed at rolling back religious 
reform, since it gave the Chamber Court authority to adjudicate claims 
that evangelical authorities had seized Church property illegally.” Many 
Evangelicals saw this move as a direct attack on the Reformation and the 
Empire’s stability. For Jakob Sturm, the diet’s recess “did more to pro- 
duce war, strife, and the total ruin of the German Nation than to achieve 
peace and prosperity.””° Ulm’s Bernhard Besserer claimed that “if these 
Estates wish to continue their undertakings and remain steadfast in God 
and his holy true Word, they must loyally unite together.””’ In order for 
their movement to survive, Evangelicals had little choice but to cleave to 
each other, whatever their differences might be.”® 

The pronouncements of the 1530 diet made Elector Johann look more 
favorably on the southern cities. If some kind of understanding emerged 
on the Eucharist, he implied, an alliance could move forward. Led by 
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Sturm, officials in the southern cities downplayed points of divergence 
and emphasized the similarity of their theology to Saxony’s. “We are all of 
one faith in the main points regarding salvation,” argued Strasbourg’s 
leaders, and Evangelicals should not allow “bickering over words” to 
produce “division and separation.””” Faced with little choice because of 
the diet’s actions, Johann pointed to the Four-Cities Confession as evi- 
dence that all sides were united in their Eucharistic theology.*° Since the 
1530 recess promised imminent legal action against reform, 
Evangelicals should finalize an “understanding” to provide for their 
collective security." In late December 1530, therefore, several Estates 
metin the city of Schmalkalden to decide how to act ifthey came under 
attack on account of “matters of our holy faith and issues pertaining to 
it.”?? The fits and starts of the previous four years had finally resulted in 
formal action. Pushed to the brink by the imperial organs of govern- 
ment, many evangelical Estates took refuge in a new kind of league: 
a cross-status alliance based on religion. The Empire would never be the 
same again. 


The Schmalkaldic League’s Charter 


The league that began on February 27, 1531 did not include every 
evangelical Estate, but it did unify dozens of authorities “that allow the 
bright, clear, pure, and unadulterated Word of God to be preached and 
proclaimed in their principalities, cities, lands, and territories.” As an 
alliance based on religious convictions rather than physical proximity, 
the Schmalkaldic League covered more geographic space than any previ- 
ous alliance, stretching from the verdant foothills of the Alps to the Baltic 
Sea’s amber-strewn beaches. Its members sought to preserve “body and 
soul” by forming “a Christian, friendly understanding ... solely for 
defense and rescue ... that praises God the Almighty ... and furthers 
and promotes a Christian, unified existence and peace in the Holy Roman 
Empire of the German nation.” For the Schmalkaldic Estates, therefore, 
uniting to protect religious reform also served the Empire’s greater good, 
a conviction that shaped the League’s military defense clauses. 
Participants pledged that if any member came under attack “on account 
of the Word of God, evangelical teachings, and our holy faith, or any 
matter that follows therefrom,” every League Estate would come to their 
aid “as if it were their own affair.”’” Unlike the vast majority of previous 
alliances, the treaty did not exempt anyone from potential action, 
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including the emperor.** While the League pledged not to attack the 
emperor first, it remained free to act against him if the emperor assaulted 
one of its members. In contrast to the Swabian League’s frequent collab- 
oration with the Habsburgs, right from the start, the Schmalkaldic 
League claimed that preserving the Empire and unflinching loyalty to 
the imperial crown did not always go hand in hand. Instead, depending on 
the circumstances, resisting an overreach of imperial authority might 
actually better serve the Empire than blind obedience. In so arguing, 
the League implied that any imperial efforts to suppress religious reform 
endangered the health of the Empire itself. 

The League divided itself into a southern district headed by Philipp and 
a northern district under the elector of Saxony. The districts met together 
during League diets, and the split structure meant that neither district 
could dominate the other.” Philipp in particular benefited from this 
organization, as his chairmanship gave him a leadership position among 
Evangelicals that he would have struggled to claim otherwise. The eleva- 
tion of his stature helps explain his persistent argument that the League 
needed the southern cities, which formed his districts core 
membership.”° The northern district, by contrast, had a larger number 
of princes, although it too contained several cities such as Braunschweig 
and Hamburg. These northern cities possessed different political net- 
works than the southern cities, which impeded the creation of an urban 
front across districts. Many magistrates in the south even viewed their 
northern cousins with suspicion. Strasbourg’s council expressed this 
position in 1529 when it noted that “the Hanseatic cities are, for the 
most part, princes’ cities and give them tribute.”*’ Esslingen’s councilors 
went a step further in 1535, arguing that the League should admit no 
more northern cities, since they were so “far away” that their aid would 
never reach the League’s southern district in a timely fashion.*® These 
regional dynamics made Philipp and the southern cities dependent on 
each other. 

While the League proved effective at maintaining solidarity in its external 
dealings, rivalries among its princes, cities, and districts complicated rela- 
tions within the alliance. The League’s voting structure provides one 
example. Having witnessed the debilitating conflict between princes and 
cities in the Swabian League, the Schmalkaldic princes refused to give cities 
control of the new alliance’s power-sharing apparatus. The initial League 
treaty granted the princes five votes in the League diet and the cities four, 
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split evenly between northern and southern cities. When the Schmalkaldic 
League expanded to include new members in 1536, it raised the number of 
votes to thirteen, with two of the additional votes going to the cities.*” The 
princes could always outvote the cities, therefore, especially given the lack 
of unity between northern and southern communes. This fact vexed urban 
magistrates, but if they desired the League’s protection, they had little 
choice but to go along. At the same time, since the cities supplied over 
half the League’s dues, the princes could not simply exploit them for their 
own whims. Philipp’s aide Johann Feige summed up this tightrope act in 
the late 1530s when he assured the southern cities that “the elector of 
Saxony is no head, but simply a limb like every other alliance member, 
albeit the foremost limb.”*° This bodily metaphor encapsulated one factor 
that made corporate alliances attractive, the leveling effect they exerted on 
Estates of disparate rank, while pointing toward potential conflict if prom- 
inent limbs chafed at restrictions placed on their actions. Princely attempts 
to escape the limits of alliance plunged many leagues into crisis during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the 1520s, they slowly ate away at 
the Swabian League’s solidarity. They did the same in the 1540s to the 
Schmalkaldic League. 

Tensions marked deliberations over what versions of reform the 
League protected as well. In light of the failed 1529 negotiations, the 
League’s 1531 treaty framed its mission in vague terms that could include 
both the Saxon Augsburg Confession and the Upper German Four-Cities 
Confession.*’ The League charter also offered no set definition of what 
constituted a “religious matter” worthy of corporate support. This policy 
of dissimulation gave the League great flexibility, since a religious matter 
became whatever League members wished to define as such at any given 
moment. ? Any situation could potentially qualify for League interven- 
tion, but this vagueness also empowered members to question whether 
any specific case actually belonged in the League’s purview. Such ambi- 
guity quickly became a source of friction, as the new Saxon Elector 
Johann Friedrich renewed efforts to produce religious unity by cajoling 
members to accept the Augsburg Confession. Concerns in Saxony about 
allying with blasphemers had not faded, particularly since divergences 
over understandings of the Eucharist persisted. Indeed, Johann Friedrich 
blocked the admission of Augsburg to the League for years on the grounds 
that its reformation hewed too close to the reform thought of Luther’s 
rival, Ulrich Zwingli.*? 
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The Saxon push for uniformity worried many Estates from the south- 
ern district, who feared it might splinter the League and leave their 
reformations without collective protection.** They supported the policy 
of dissimulation in the League charter, arguing in August 1535 that since 
“the teachings enshrined in both confessions are one and the same,” how 
one practiced that faith should be left “to the Christian freedom” of each 
Estate.” Philipp seconded this principle, since “as long as one is unified 
in faith, it does not much matter what kind of ceremonies one 
performs.”*° This position largely won out, although many southern 
magistrates pledged official adherence to the Augsburg Confession to 
soothe tensions. They also agreed to accept the 1536 Wittenberg 
Concord, a theological agreement that privileged the Lutheran under- 
standing of the Eucharist while remaining vague enough for Upper 
German theologians to see their own practices in it.*” The willingness 
of all sides to compromise in the Concord highlights the importance 
League members placed on projecting solidarity. Even as religious prac- 
tice on the ground remained diverse, dissimulation allowed League mem- 
bers to claim unity when interacting with the outside world. This strategy 
created a template that a subsequent alliance, the Protestant Union, 
followed when it united Estates of different Protestant confessions in 
common defense of the Gospel in the early seventeenth century. 

The Schmalkaldic League provided for its members’ collective security 
in two main ways. Similar to the Swabian League, it created a military 
apparatus that it could mobilize if a member came under attack. The 
Schmalkaldic League’s treaty laid out the process for appealing for aid, set 
the duties of members in case a crisis warranted intervention, and estab- 
lished a war council of nine officials to oversee League mobilizations. 
A 1535 addition to the charter clarified that the League could mobilize 
troops “if one has been attacked or if one has sure reason to suspect an 
attack.”*® Another example of the alliance’s flexibility, this stipulation 
allowed the League to pledge military support for specific actions before 
any violence occurred. It left open the possibility of preemptive military 
strikes, a reality the League confronted in the 1540s. This system of 
military support relied on payments from each member sent to a central 
treasury, which the Schmalkaldic diet and war council could use to raise 
an army. The promise of defense motivated many Estates to join the 
League and proved especially attractive to evangelical cities. In exchange, 
the cities brought something that the alliance’s princely territories 
needed: reserves of urban wealth. This reciprocal arrangement meant 
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that cities paid a disproportionate share of the alliance’s dues. By 1546, 
urban members paid 50.5 percent of the alliance’s budget, a figure over 
20 percent higher than what they paid in imperial tax assessments. By 
themselves, Augsburg, Strasbourg, and Ulm paid a combined 30,000 
Gulden to the League’s levy, which surpassed the contribution of any 
individual prince, including the alliance’s chiefs.* The League’s military 
capabilities relied on urban funds, which gave cities an important negoti- 
ating tool. 

Alongside its military apparatus, the Schmalkaldic League defended 
members against legal attacks before the Chamber Court. A key moment 
in the Reformation’s introduction in any territory involved the transfer of 
Catholic Church property to secular authorities, a process called laiciza- 
tion. Naturally, Catholic officials disputed the confiscation of Church 
goods and brought lawsuits to the Chamber Court seeking restitution. 
The League contested these suits, denying the Court any jurisdiction over 
matters of religion.°? The Schmalkaldic diet also provided a forum for 
smaller Estates to seek legal advice on a variety of matters. At one 1540 
meeting, for example, no less than five southern cities and four northern 
cities asked for help combatting legal challenges to their reformations.”! 
Such activity formed an essential part of the League’s attractiveness to 
cities, especially since the League never established a system for resolving 
internal disputes among members, primarily because of the wide geo- 
graphic space it covered.” Instead, the League’s usefulness lay in its 
ability to create a protective buffer against external attacks on reform, 
both physical and legal. Its flexible definition of religious matters, its 
guarantee of military protection, and the united front it presented to the 
Chamber Court all sought to protect the Reformation against attempts to 
uproot it from outside the alliance. While the League struggled in many 
areas, in this regard, it achieved its goal of ensuring the Reformation’s 
political and legal survival. 


Negotiations outside the Empire 


As part of its strategy to shield members from external attacks, the 
Schmalkaldic League became one of the first corporate alliances to toy 
with incorporating political authorities outside the Empire. In addition to 
discussions with some Swiss cities, League Estates considered allying 
with France, England, and Denmark. These efforts met with limited 
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success. While King Francois I of France remained loyal to the Catholic 
Church, he saw intriguing possibilities in an alliance with German 
Protestants. Specifically, he hoped to use an agreement as leverage 
against Emperor Charles V in order to gain control of the duchy of 
Milan.” Some Schmalkaldic Estates expressed interest in allying with 
Francois, most notably Philipp of Hesse, but most proved skeptical. 
Some urban magistrates questioned Francois’s motives, seeing his over- 
tures as ascheme to use League resources against the emperor rather than 
to support the Gospel.”* Elector Johann Friedrich agreed, and negoti- 
ations in 1534-35 came to naught. New attempts to reach an agreement 
in 1537-38 encountered similar obstacles. While recognizing that they 
shared some common objectives, Johann Friedrich doubted the sincerity 
of Francois’s desire to protect Evangelicals as well as the wisdom of 
allying with the emperor’s main rival.°° City councils offered particularly 
fierce opposition, as they feared being forced to fight with Francois 
against the emperor in “matters that do not concern religion and one’s 
conscience.”°’ In a biting rejection, Ulm’s leaders argued that any alli- 
ance with Francois would undermine the League’s religious goals, since 
his persecution of Evangelicals in France showed his veins contained “not 
one drop of Christian blood.”°® In the face of such hostility, discussions 
petered out to vague promises of aid with no agreement on how or when 
to deliver it. 

A similar trend marked negotiations with English King Henry VIII. 
Throughout the 1530s, Henry’s aides Thomas Cromwell and Robert 
Barnes pushed for a treaty with the League, but the king’s persecution 
of Evangelicals in the 1520s led many German Estates to doubt his 
trustworthiness.”” Most League members saw Henry’s acceptance of 
the Augsburg Confession as a prerequisite for any treaty.°° A 1536 
Schmalkaldic diet put it bluntly: Unless Henry came to an agreement 
that pleased “the theologians in Wittenberg,” no alliance was possible.°! 
As with the French, many Estates also questioned the wisdom of allying 
outside the Empire and feared it would antagonize the emperor.°” In 
response to a 1535 letter from Charles V encouraging it to abstain from 
new alliances, for example, Strasbourg’s council assured the emperor that 
it had no plans “to enter any alliance outside the holy Empire of the 
German Nation that is in conflict with your Imperial Majesty and the 
holy Empire.” Ulm’s council took a similar position four years later 
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when it argued that allying with Henry would lead to “his Imperial 
Majesty’s further displeasure” with the League.°* Ultimately, the collapse 
of Henry’s marriage to Johann Friedrich’s sister-in-law, Anne of Cleves, 
in 1540 and his subsequent persecution of English Evangelicals made any 
deal impossible.°° In both the French and English cases, Schmalkaldic 
Estates flirted with expanding beyond the Empire, but fear of dooming 
any hope of reconciliation with the emperor kept them from pursuing 
these options. Urban magistrates even saw the proposals as antithetical to 
the League’s core mission. In the ensuing decades, analogous concerns 
arose whenever alliances contemplated their own agreements with foreign 
powers. 

The one successful set of negotiations with a crowned head occurred 
with King Christian III of Denmark, who signed a mutual defense pact 
with League princes on April 9, 1538.°° This arrangement made sense 
from a legal perspective, since Christian, in his role as Duke of Holstein, 
was an Imperial Estate. The League could therefore gloss over the com- 
plications of allying with a foreign power in Denmark’s case, and some 
urban magistrates viewed the move favorably.°’ Nevertheless, the situ- 
ation remained complex enough to trouble many cities for familiar 
reasons. Specifically, urban magistrates worried that dynastic conflict 
between Christian and Charles V could drag the cities into supporting 
the Danish king against Charles “in matters that are clearly secular and do 
not concern the Word of God or one’s conscience.” Such eventualities 
would violate their oaths of loyalty to the emperor and contradict the 
League’s purpose, which had been created “to preserve the Divine Word, 
honor, and truth and not for any secular purpose.”°® These complaints 
paralleled almost word for word the objections that the cities had raised 
during the French negotiations. Accordingly, even though the final agree- 
ment with Christian restricted itself to religious matters, the vast majority 
of cities refused to sign it.” 

The conclusion of a defense pact with Denmark that applied only to 
League princes set a precedent that the Protestant Union revived in the 
1610s. In the 1530s, the Danish treaty highlighted a challenge that alli- 
ances faced in trying to reach beyond the Empire’s borders. Agreements 
with external powers had the potential to expand a league’s power, but 
they carried the danger of entangling the alliance in affairs that many 
members believed did not belong to its purview. Smaller Estates were 
particularly skeptical, which made it difficult to secure the necessary 
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consensus for such agreements. The reluctance to ally with England and 
France showed the importance of loyalty to the Empire for many 
Schmalkaldic Estates. League members did not seek to overturn the 
Empire or supplant its regular organs of government. Rather, they viewed 
their alliance as a vehicle for securing specific rights that could ensure the 
Empire’s proper operation. This worldview, which continued a dynamic 
central to the Swabian League, led most Schmalkaldic Estates to balk at 
agreements that could undermine the claim that their corporate activity 
served the Empire’s well-being. Such dynamics defined many of the limits 
and possibilities of the politics of alliance well into the seventeenth 
century. 


Same-Status Alliances 


The Schmalkaldic League was not the only new alliance founded during 
the early 1530s. Across the Empire, Estates of all stripes sought increased 
security in alliances with members of similar status: princes allying with 
princes, cities with cities, minor nobility with minor nobility. Some of 
these associations sought to replace the ailing Swabian League by mim- 
icking its regional peace-keeping mission. Others focused on imperial 
politics. Whatever their scope, the existence of same-status leagues 
formed interlocking webs of alliance in the 1530s, where the members 
of each league often belonged to one or more additional alliances as well. 
While they lacked the communal decision-making apparatus of the 
Swabian and Schmalkaldic leagues, same-status alliances provided 
regional venues for action that could strengthen the position of individual 
Estates. The overlapping memberships they created, moreover, served 
both to facilitate and impede the operation of larger cross-status alliances. 

One of the most fleeting alliances of the early Reformation, the 
Saalfelder Alliance, formed in 1531 among the Schmalkaldic chiefs and 
the Catholic dukes of Bavaria Ludwig X and Wilhelm IV. It opposed 
Ferdinand of Habsburg’s election as German king, the second most 
powerful position in the Empire, on the grounds that the Habsburgs 
sought to make the Empire a hereditary monarchy. It foundered from 
the start. The Alliance lasted less than three years, failed to prevent 
Ferdinand’s election, and never reconciled its members’ competing 
goals. Nevertheless, its creation showed how attractive the politics of 
alliance were when issues of common interest arose. By signing a treaty 
that pledged military support, members protected their collective inter- 
ests while sending a visible message of solidarity. In the Saalfelder 
Alliance, the cooperation of Catholic and Protestant princes broadcast 
the need to defend princely liberty against Habsburg encroachment, 
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regardless of one’s religious convictions. Similar to the Schmalkaldic 
League, the Saalfelder Alliance also made overtures to England and 
France, even reaching an agreement with Francois I in May 1532 to 
provide subsidies to the Alliance.’ While it ultimately bore little fruit, 
this arrangement marked one of the earliest treaties to tie an alliance’s fate 
to a power outside the Empire. This precedent reemerged in the seven- 
teenth century as a key facet of alliances before and after the Peace of 
Westphalia. 

At roughly the same time that Philipp entered the Saalfelder Alliance, 
he joined another princes’ league in 1532 called the Rhenish Union. 
Uniting the electors of Mainz, Trier, and the Palatinate with Hesse and 
the prince-bishop of Würzburg, the Union placed the Schmalkaldic 
chief in a peace-keeping alliance with nearby Catholic princes. Its char- 
ter prohibited members from attacking each other, spelled out the aid 
each party owed if an ally suffered assault, and included detailed instruc- 
tions for resolving internal disputes. Alongside these traditional compo- 
nents, the Union included an innovative religious clause. Given their 
religious diversity, Union princes agreed “entirely to exempt religious 
matters, so that we can loyally support, protect, and shield each other in 
secular affairs.”’’ Occurring at the same time that many members 
disputed the Swabian League’s jurisdiction in religious affairs, this 
Union policy marked one of the earliest attempts by an alliance to 
overcome the Empire’s divisions by agreeing to place religion outside 
their league’s scope of action. To further minimize the potential for 
conflict, the Union exempted many current allies of its members from 
league action, meaning that if exempted Estates attacked a Union mem- 
ber, it would not trigger collective Union aid. Since Philipp belonged to 
two other alliances at the Union’s creation, he found these exemptions 
particularly important. ’* 

The long list of cases where the Union could not act raises the question 
why members joined it in the first place. Beyond their geographic prox- 
imity, all Union members disliked the Swabian League and wanted it to 
end. The Rhenish Union offered Catholic princes a means to maintain 
regional stability by transferring peace-keeping responsibilities away from 
the Swabian League, which they viewed as a Habsburg tool intent on 
diminishing princely autonomy.’* For Philipp as well, the Union pro- 
vided a vehicle for undermining the League’s renewal, which he saw as an 
impediment to restoring Duke Ulrich in Württemberg and a danger to 
religious reform. For all Union members, the best way to eliminate an 
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alliance they no longer found useful was to create another alliance. Like 
the Schmalkaldic League, the Rhenish Union gave its members added 
security that opened options for political action that otherwise would not 
have existed.’* 

Such opportunities also created tensions, however, as the failed 
attempts to expand Union membership show. As part of his desire to 
eliminate the Swabian League, Philipp wrote frequently to its evangelical 
urban members, many of whom also belonged to the Schmalkaldic 
League, to encourage them to resist the Swabian League’s renewal in 
1534. In exchange, Philipp offered to incorporate the cities into the 
Rhenish Union.” This move troubled the Union’s other princes, who 
resented urban influence in the Swabian League and suspected that 
Philipp wanted to include evangelical cities in the Union in order to 
weaken the Catholic position in the Empire. The Union’s Catholics 
therefore blocked the cities’ admission, while Philipp did the same with 
the proposed admission of additional Catholic princes.’° Even as the 
alliance exempted religion from its purview, it could not escape the 
controversies of the Reformation. Ultimately, the Union functioned 
mostly as a protective shield for its members, as their differing religio- 
political goals made it difficult to coordinate more ambitious common 
action.” 

Nevertheless, the Union proved influential in three ways. First, it 
solidified a block of princes that, combined with the opposition of key 
cities, ensured the Swabian League dissolved when its treaty expired in 
February 1534. Second, the Union fostered ties among neighboring 
princes that bound them to neutrality in controversial actions. When 
Philipp invaded Württemberg in 1534 to reestablish Duke Ulrich, for 
example, Union members offered no active support, but neither did they 
help the Habsburgs defend the territory against an ally. Participation in 
the Union gave Philipp space to act in Württemberg, as it did eight years 
later when he invaded Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel.’® Third, the Union 
served as a frequent venue for resolving neighborly disputes. Even when 
Union intervention could not end conflicts, it slowed their escalation and 
prevented participants from using military force.’° Its success at main- 
taining regional peace and upholding its members’ rights explains why the 
Union survived into the 1540s despite its religious divisions. 

Parallel dynamics marked the most important new urban alliance of the 
early Reformation: The Three Cities League of Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
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and Ulm. Like the Schmalkaldic League, negotiations to create an urban 
alliance accelerated after the 1530 Diet of Augsburg and the onset ofthe 
Swabian League’s decline. As Ulm’s councilors observed in 1532, the 
uncertainty of the early 1530s necessitated closer urban ties, since Ulm 
“enjoys more trust and faith with the two honorable cities than with 
princes, counts, nobles, and ecclesiastical Estates. Moreover, any war 
involving Ulm will also involve the other cities, since it is certain that if 
Ulm is attacked today, tomorrow it will happen to Augsburg and 
Nuremberg.”®° Recognition of this fact led in May 1533 to an alliance 
that, in the words of Nuremberg’s councilors, provided “at least a little 
backing that would not force us to sit all alone.”®! The Three Cities 
League positioned itself as a defensive arrangement to prevent “irrepar- 
able damage and disadvantage, not only to us and our subjects, but also to 
the emperor and king ... and the Holy Empire itself.” Employing lan- 
guage familiar from the Swabian and Schmalkaldic leagues, the cities 
portrayed themselves as the Empire’s defenders, and their treaty 
exempted the emperor and Swabian League as potential enemies. The 
charter also laid out the aid each ally owed in case of attack in any matter 
concerning “the body, conscience, or goods.”8* The Three Cities League 
therefore offered a blanket protection, activating if a city came under 
attack for worldly reasons, like the Swabian League, or for religious 
reasons, like the Schmalkaldic League. Since magistrates in all three cities 
expected the Swabian League to end, and only Ulm belonged to the 
Schmalkaldic League in 1533, their urban league sought to take the 
best of both alliances. 

Almost immediately, however, mistrust sprang up among the three 
cities, as officials haggled endlessly over the amount of aid each side 
owed in an emergency. The fissures ran particularly deep between the 
Swabian cities and Nuremberg. While Nuremberg followed Wittenberg’s 
reform example, Augsburg and Ulm instituted worship based on Upper 
German reform, despite their willingness to accept the Wittenberg 
Concord. These religious differences sparked tensions. In late 1533, for 
example, Nuremberg rejected an Augsburg proposal to codify preaching 
among the three cities. A few months later, the Franconian magistrates 
panned Augsburg’s plan to initiate a religious disputation with its local 
cathedral chapter.°” Nuremberg’s refusal to join the Schmalkaldic 
League caused further friction. By 1535, some members of Ulm’s council 
suspected that “Nuremberg entered an alliance with the two cities solely 
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to secure help for the grievances it suffers from its neighboring princes .... 
It gives little thought to the problems and afflictions of the other two 
cities.”®* Nevertheless, like the Rhenish Union, the Three Cities League 
survived into the mid-1540s. It lasted because it codified regional spheres 
of influence and created additional ties of loyalty that supported a range of 
endeavors.°” While the League’s divisions meant that “the three cities by 
themselves are too lightly armed and weak to protect and shield against all 
violence,” magistrates made up for this deficit by pursuing membership in 
wider cross-status alliances.°° Ulm and Augsburg found homes in the 
Schmalkaldic League, while Nuremberg cultivated closer ties to the 
Habsburgs. The Three Cities League provided a useful backup that 
strengthened each member’s regional influence. 

While each same-status alliance formed in the early Reformation pos- 
sessed clear deficiencies and never developed the sophisticated structures 
of the Swabian or Schmalkaldic leagues, members found them useful. 
They consolidated regional power structures, neutralized potential 
opposition to controversial policies, and created new support networks. 
These advantages had value, especially when paired with participation in 
cross-status alliances. Many members of the Saalfelder Alliance, the 
Rhenish Union, and the Three Cities League utilized these alliances as 
supplements to larger leagues. This strategy resulted in overlapping alle- 
giances that both constrained and empowered the ability of allied Estates 
to act. In the process, they established new, if fleeting, opportunities for 
each member to use the politics of alliance to expand their individual 
authority. 


The Truce of Nuremberg and the Restitution 
of Wiirttemberg 


The creation of same-status alliances occurred against the backdrop of 
the Schmalkaldic League’s first major breakthrough in July 1532, when it 
secured the Truce of Nuremberg from Charles V. In exchange for military 
support against the Turks, the Truce promised a cessation of all cases 
“concerning the faith” before the Chamber Court. Intended as 
a temporary solution, the Truce used a strategy of dissimulation akin to 
what the Schmalkaldic League adopted internally. As such, it remained 
unclear whether the Truce applied to all Estates or only those that signed 
it in 1532, and the Truce failed to define what “concerning the faith” 
meant. This purposeful imprecision made the Truce possible by allowing 
Catholics and Evangelicals to interpret its central compromise 
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differently.°’ The lack of clarity left the Chamber Court to determine 
whether any specific lawsuit derived from religious concerns. Predictably, 
the Court continued to prosecute many cases that Evangelicals deemed 
religious but it categorized as driven by secular concerns such as property 
rights.°° Having won new rights in theory, League members struggled to 
turn the Truce’s promises into reality. In response, the Schmalkaldic Diet 
warned that if the Court continued to act “contrary to the imperially 
approved and established peace and Truce,” it would lead to “a large, 
severe scandal and trouble in the Holy Empire of the German nation.”*” 
The ensuing jurisdictional struggle lasted over a decade. 

The controversy surrounding the Chamber Court formed part of 
a larger battle during the early Reformation over the place of religion in 
the Empire’s constitutional and institutional structure. The Schmalkaldic 
League sat in the eye of this storm. Jakob Sturm summed up its import- 
ance in summer 1535 when he argued that “our league ... caused the 
other side to reach this peace. Thereby one sword kept the other in its 
sheath. If the alliance should end now ... then the peace will also soon 
have its end.”°° His words rang true for many League members, who also 
agreed on the need to widen League membership in order to realize the 
concessions won in the Truce of Nuremberg. With this goal in mind, in 
1536 the Schmalkaldic Estates extended their alliance until 
February 1547 and approved the admission of several new Estates on 
the condition that “they teach and preach in their lands and territories 
according to the pure teaching of our confession presented in Augsburg to 
his Imperial Majesty and all Estates of the Empire.””' This formula 
continued the principles of dissimulation and flexibility from the alli- 
ance’s original treaty, as both the Augsburg Confession and the Four- 
Cities Confession had been “presented in Augsburg.” By 1538, League 
ranks had swelled to forty-two members.” 

While opposition to the Chamber Court provided a rallying cry, divi- 
sions lurked beneath the surface. As the 1530s progressed, Johann 
Friedrich and Philipp increasingly sought to use the League to further 
their own dynastic goals, which they saw as intertwined with the fate of the 
Reformation.” An initial taste of how their ambitions could affect the 
alliance for good and ill came in 1534, when Philipp pursued the restitu- 
tion of Duke Ulrich, who had converted to evangelical thought while in 
exile. For Philipp, restoring Ulrich to Württemberg meant creating a new 
evangelical principality that could strengthen the League’s southern 
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district and secure Philipp’s leadership position.’ The Swabian League’s 
existence had blocked such a maneuver, but its dissolution meant action 
was finally possible.” In April 1534, two months after the League’s end, 
Philipp and Ulrich invaded Württemberg on the grounds that the 
Swabian League had violated Ulrich’s princely liberty. The operation, 
underwritten with urban wealth from Strasbourg and royal funds from 
France, succeeded.”° In a few weeks, Philipp’s army captured the entire 
duchy, defeating a Habsburg army and entering Stuttgart on May 15. 
King Ferdinand, bogged down in Hungary fighting the Turks and mired 
in debt, decided to settle. In exchange for Ulrich’s pledges of fealty, 
Ferdinand recognized him as the Duke of Württemberg.’ 

Not every Schmalkaldic Estate praised Philipp’s lightning war. His 
cochief Johann Friedrich feared it might destabilize the League and 
warned Philipp against trying to use the League to address issues that 
“do not belong in this alliance.””® Similar concerns recurred time and 
again in internal debates within alliances for the better part of the next 
century. The elector’s opposition meant that the Württemberg operation 
could not occur as an official action of the Schmalkaldic League, although 
it enjoyed the support of some League members like Strasbourg. By 
acting outside the League’s official structures, Philipp limited the poten- 
tial damage to the alliance while still bolstering its strength by procuring 
anew ally. This strategy also reappeared throughout the ensuing century, 
most notably in 1618 in a military expedition to a place called Udenheim 
along the Rhine. 

In 1534, the restitution of Württemberg, its subsequent religious refor- 
mation, and Ulrich’s 1536 admission to the Schmalkaldic League solidi- 
fied Philipp’s vision for the southern district. His membership in two 
alliances, the Schmalkaldic League and the Rhenish Union, combined 
with the dissolution of a third alliance, the Swabian League, made the 
triumph possible. The entire affair depended on complex overlapping 
politics of alliance that fell into place in spring 1534. Over the course of 
fifteen years, several alliances had determined Württemberg’s place in the 
Empire. A contemporary song captured the stakes well, claiming that 
Ulrich had been illegally expelled from his patrimony by “the Swabian 
League, which was full of evil dogs.”°? The success of the 1534 campaign 
showed that “with God’s help he had his revenge ... and the League will 
no longer be able to expel him.”!°° Württemberg’s fate was inextricably 
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linked to politics of alliance, and the Swabian League’s reversal of for- 
tunes enabled Ulrich’s victorious return. Another song made the religious 
implications clear: “You Christians have come out of Egypt, and God has 
used your Moses to lead you across the Red Sea.”!°! Despite such 
euphoria, storm clouds loomed on the horizon. The ease of victory in 
Württemberg quickly faded into a struggle over the direction of the 
duchy’s reformation, with Upper German and Lutheran preachers bat- 
tling each other for control of its churches. This strife presaged challenges 
ahead for the Schmalkaldic League. God may have helped Philipp part 
one Red Sea, but which Promised Land alliance members would enter 
remained unclear. 


Catholic Politics of Alliance 


The loss of Württemberg exposed the relative weakness of the Habsburg 
position after the Swabian League’s dissolution. It encouraged some 
Catholic Estates to seek greater security in two new alliances: The Nine 
Years League and the Catholic League of Nuremberg. Founded in 1535, 
the Nine Years League was the brainchild ofthe Bavarian aide Leonhard 
von Eck, one ofthe Swabian League’s leading figures. By filling the power 
vacuum left by the Swabian League’s collapse, Eck and his colleagues 
hoped the Nine Years League “would block other leagues and alliances 
and prevent all sorts of intrigues.”’°* Charles V’s aides supported its 
creation “to maintain peace and law. Since there are many alliances in 
the German nation that do not include his Majesty, he has need of this 
league.” !°° Framing the alliance as a revival of the Swabian League, Eck 
tried to recruit a broad array of Estates, including evangelical princes like 
Philipp of Hesse, who demurred from joining.'°* Eck also offered mem- 
bership to many evangelical cities in the dual hopes of undermining the 
Schmalkaldic League and securing a pool of urban money. As with 
Philipp, these efforts bore little fruit. While Nuremberg joined to curry 
imperial favor, only six cities in total entered the alliance, and none of 
them belonged to the Schmalkaldic League. The Nine Years League 
remained overwhelmingly Catholic and princely without widespread par- 
ticipation from smaller Estates, which hampered its effectiveness. ‘°° 
Religious differences provided one reason why most cities did not join 
the Nine Years League. As a precondition for entering the League, Ulm’s 
magistrates and others demanded the League guarantee “the exemption 
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of religion” from all alliance affairs.'°° Eck and the imperial camp, how- 
ever, refused to agree to a universal exemption clause on the grounds that 
the cities “are not in agreement in matters of religion.” Some cities had 
accepted the 1530 Diet of Augsburg’s recess, some had signed the Truce 
of Nuremberg, while others had given the emperor various private assur- 
ances. The League therefore offered to exempt religious activity under- 
taken prior to the Truce, but actions that occurred after its signing 
remained subject to League intervention. Accordingly, any liturgical 
changes or church property confiscated since 1532 could potentially be 
declared null and void through the League. Its founders even forbade 
Augsburg from joining unless it eliminated the religious “novelties” it 
introduced in 1534.'°’ The vast majority of evangelical magistrates found 
these conditions unacceptable, decrying the Nine Years League as “a 
priest’s league ... created for the purpose of forcing honorable cities 
and Estates ... from the true religion.” !°° It would not be the last time 
Evangelicals leveled this accusation against an alliance headed by 
Catholic princes. 

Ironically, the Nine Years League strengthened rather than weakened 
the commitment of Evangelicals to their alliance. In June 1535, the 
Schmalkaldic Estates condemned the Nine Years League as “highly 
burdensome and damaging” to “the holy Gospel, Christian teaching, 
and the ceremonies and ordinances appropriate thereto.” They cited it 
as a reason to expand their own league’s membership.'°’ On the Catholic 
side, the League’s creation actually heightened the rivalry between 
Bavaria and the Habsburgs that had driven Bavarian participation in the 
Saalfelder Alliance. Eck in particular faulted lukewarm Habsburg support 
for the failure to incorporate cities, although in reality the League’s 
princely, Catholic nature shouldered most of the blame. Its charter gave 
almost all power to the princes, while smaller Estates had to supply the 
lion’s share of finances.'!° This double-whammy proved a deal breaker, 
even for many Catholics. Swabia’s ecclesiastical Estates, for example, 
pointed explicitly to the power imbalance and the financial burden of 
membership when declining to enter the League.''’ Alongside its prob- 
lems with the League’s religious policies, Ulm’s council accused League 
princes of plotting to “subjugate us to them as their subjects and thereby 
to separate us from the emperor and Holy Roman Empire.”!!? The fear of 
the Swabian League’s final years that smaller Estates would become the 
“slaves and bondsmen” of princes seemed confirmed in the Nine Years 
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League’s structure, which violated the power-sharing balance inherent to 
cross-status alliances. While it mediated some conflicts among its mem- 
bers, the Nine Years League’s unbalanced membership ultimately meant 
it could neither compete with the Schmalkaldic League nor serve as an 
effective replacement for the Swabian League.''? 

Accordingly, some Habsburg aides searched for a stronger counter- 
weight to the Schmalkaldic League. The result was the Catholic League 
of Nuremberg, named after the city where allies signed their treaty in 1538. 
It formed under the guidance of Imperial Vice-Chancellor Matthias Held, 
a former assessor at the Chamber Court. Held sympathized with the 
Court’s actions against religious reform and believed the Schmalkaldic 
League’s main purpose was to steal wealth from Catholics. In a letter to 
the elector of Trier, Held argued that one knew “without a doubt where 
their Gospel stands. It does not concern religion at all. It has a very different 
intention,” namely the laicization of Church property and conquest of 
Catholic territories.''* Held’s open contempt meant that when he met 
with Schmalkaldic Estates in early 1537 to clarify the Truce of 
Nuremberg’s terms, the summit simply entrenched each side’s opposing 
interpretations of the Truce.'!? Held chided the Schmalkaldic Estates for 
acting like only they had knowledge of “the holy Scripture and Holy 
Ghost,” and he defended the Court’s adjudication of cases involving 
Church property. League Estates countered with a “somewhat sharp” 
reply that again denied the Court’s authority.'!° 

Held left the meeting convinced the Schmalkaldic League would pur- 
sue its goals through violence.!!” He traveled across the Empire encour- 
aging Catholic authorities “to make a defensive alliance or understanding 
with other obedient Estates in order to remain free from worry and 
capricious action.” Only a league could prevent Schmalkaldic aggression 
by ensuring “that one sword keeps the other sheathed.”!!? His choice of 
words merits notice. Held’s language echoed almost verbatim Jakob 
Sturm’s 1535 claim about the Schmalkaldic League’s deterrent power. 
In 1539, Johann Friedrich used the same phrase to argue that a show of 
Schmalkaldic strength could avert war.''” This consistent idea across the 
religious divide that an alliance could prevent the opposing side from 
acting militarily undergirded both the Schmalkaldic League and League 
of Nuremberg. Alliance members trumpeted their commitment to peace, 
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but they doubted the other side’s sincerity and viewed their particular 
league as a necessary obstacle to aggressive action. This dynamic shaped 
the Empire’s fate during the 1530s and 1540s. It resurfaced decades later 
in the early seventeenth century to influence the course of the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

In June 1538, Held’s efforts led to a “Christian union and league” 
comprised largely of Catholic princes, including the emperor and King 
Ferdinand. Similar to the Schmalkaldic League, the League of 
Nuremberg set its mission as “the preservation of our Christian faith, 
and the implementation of peace and unity, as well as good morals, in the 
Holy Empire.” Its mutual defense clause activated when any ally suffered 
attack in violation of imperial law, the public peace, or the Truce of 
Nuremberg. It specifically sought to prevent the laicization of Church 
property, but League members also acknowledged the need for 
a “Christian reformation in the Empire, so that abuses in religion that 
touch spiritual and worldly matters can be brought to Christian improve- 
ment.” However, only the convening of an “ecumenical Christian coun- 
cil” headed by the pope could achieve this goal. The League of 
Nuremberg therefore advocated reform of the Church, but on terms 
dictated by Rome and its supporters. Along with the pledge to obey the 
Truce, this call for a church council left open the inclusion of Estates 
“where the Lutheran opinion has already made inroads,” as long as they 
did not introduce any further “change or innovations” in their religious 
practices.'”° Taken as a whole, the charter positioned League members as 
the true defenders of Christian virtue, and by extension of the Empire. 

Despite its rhetoric, the alliance was riven by divisions. Like the 
Schmalkaldic League, the League of Nuremberg organized itself into 
two provinces: a northern district under Duke Heinrich of Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbüttel and a southern district under Bavarian Duke Ludwig X that 
included Charles V and Ferdinand.!*! In a break with tradition, the 
Habsburgs belonged to the League not as territorial lords, as in the 
Swabian League, but rather as emperor and king. This innovation caused 
many Estates to view the alliance as a pawn of Habsburg politics.'”” 
Those Estates that did enter the League clashed over its scope. 
Heinrich and Duke Georg of Saxony agitated for direct confrontation 
with the Schmalkaldic League in secular as well as religious matters.'”° 
Heinrich even proposed turning the League of Nuremberg into the 
executor of the Chamber Court’s decrees against religious reform, 
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which would have made military conflict between the two alliances inev- 
itable. Some officials in the southern district sympathized with Heinrich, 
most notably Held, who saw an opportunity to shore up Habsburg 
dynastic interests. In service of this goal, Held tried to include the 
Netherlands in the League, although the opposition of Charles V’s regent 
in the Low Countries gave this plan little chance of success.'** 
Nevertheless, Held’s actions raised red flags in Bavaria. Already suspi- 
cious of Habsburg politics of alliance from their experiences in the 
Swabian and Nine Years leagues, the Bavarian dukes and Eck hoped to 
focus the League of Nuremberg solely on protecting Catholicism in its 
member territories. In their eyes, a League that “goes beyond religion ... 
would attract few Estates and lead others to seek all kinds of advantages 
from it.”'?? Duke Wilhelm IV in particular emphasized the need “to 
strengthen our Christian league but not to make it too wide-ranging ... 
since we want to make it possible for the small bishops to join.” !° 

As with the Nine Years League, however, the League of Nuremberg 
struggled to expand.'?’ The Catholic Estates in the Rhenish Union all 
declined membership. One reason was their alliance with Philipp of 
Hesse, which meant they would have to exempt him from any League 
actions. Union members also retained the same suspicion of Habsburg 
influence that drove their disgruntlement with the Swabian League.'”® In 
explaining why he rejected the League’s offer, Elector Ludwig V of the 
Palatinate bemoaned how princes “in the Swabian League encountered 
sizeable and unbearable hardships, namely that they ... possessed fewer 
votes and less rank than the lower and smaller Estates, which served the 
advantage of the small Estates.” He therefore would not enter the League 
of Nuremberg, even given its domination by princes.” In a similar vein, 
many prince-bishops stayed away because they saw the League as 
a Habsburg tool that threatened the Empire’s peace. Prince-bishop 
Christoph von Stadion of Augsburg declined to enter because he feared 
the alliance could cause a religious war while subjugating princes to the 
emperor’s will.'°° The prince-bishop of Eichstätt argued that the 
League’s “unneighborliness and animosity” toward Evangelicals did 
nothing more than “give the Schmalkaldic Estates reason to plan secret 
intrigues and disturbances, including a surprise attack against ecclesias- 
tical Estates.”'?! Prince-bishops turned down admission in such high 
numbers, in fact, that some League members proposed that the emperor 
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and pope withhold the granting of insignia to bishops unless they joined 
the alliance.'?? 

The League of Nuremberg fared little better with smaller Estates. 
League leaders expended great effort to persuade the “Swabian prelates, 
counts, knights, and cities,” core constituencies of the Swabian League, 
to join the new alliance.'*’ In a personal appeal to them, Ferdinand 
emphasized how the League of Nuremberg redounded “to the welfare, 
use, and good of all believers in Christ.”!?* He even offered to lower the 
financial contributions the smaller Estates had to supply in an emergency. 
Such appeals brought in only a few authorities, however, and some of the 
most important ecclesiastical Estates and all of the cities that remained 
Catholic stayed away. Concerns about money, as well as fear that they 
would be hopelessly outnumbered and overruled by the alliance’s princes, 
drove their reticence to join.!?” The pull of a religious league was enough 
to attract some Estates, but the old bugbears of money and influence 
remained powerful deterrents for many officials. 

Its failure to include any cities or additional princes, coupled with the 
1539 departure of ducal Saxony after the death of Duke Georg, left the 
League of Nuremberg far short of creating a united Catholic front against 
the Schmalkaldic League." The competing visions of its districts 
inhibited the alliance from forming common policies, while the lack of 
a critical mass of smaller Estates meant it failed to develop the power- 
sharing mechanisms that made the Swabian League so powerful and the 
Schmalkaldic League such a threat. Nevertheless, the League of 
Nuremberg did not simply become “a dead letter within months,” as 
one recent study claims.'*’ Rather, its existence carried symbolic import- 
ance for all its members, as evidenced by a 1539 proclamation. The 
decree ordained that every Wednesday, a special ringing of church bells 
should occur in all League territories. Upon hearing the bells, inhabitants 
should pray for the League and its leaders.!?® The weaving of the League 
into the daily life of each member territory reflected a belief on the part of 
its members that if the League of Nuremberg collapsed, it would “cause 
the downfall of obedient Estates and strengthen the opposing Estates in 
their arrogance.”'?? Even if League Estates could not agree on a common 
scope of action, the alliance’s mere existence guarded them against 
Schmalkaldic aggression. For members of both religious leagues, the 
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choice was clear: band together in an alliance or witness the destruction of 
the true faith. This shared conviction set the League of Nuremberg and 
Schmalkaldic League on a collision course. 


The League of Nuremberg versus the Schmalkaldic 
League 


Despite its internal divisions, the League of Nuremberg’s creation 
sparked anxiety in the Schmalkaldic League. Johann Friedrich, for 
example, condemned the Catholic alliance as an imperial effort to bind 
its members “more to the houses [of Burgundy and Austria] than to the 
Empire.” He derided it as a plot “to turn the Holy Empire into 
a hereditary empire and monarchy and to make it the emperor’s own 
possession.”!*° For the Schmalkaldic chief, Catholic politics of alliance 
aimed to transform the Empire by obliterating the liberty of its Estates. 
Johann Friedrich read too much into the League of Nuremberg’s capabil- 
ities, and he overestimated the willingness of Estates like Bavaria to 
accede to Habsburg interests. His concerns nonetheless spoke to a real 
fear that the Catholic “counter-league” might launch a preemptive attack 
on Schmalkaldic territories.‘*’ Estates like Augsburg that bordered on 
League of Nuremberg territories expressed special alarm, accusing the 
alliance of adopting the mantra that “the Lutherans shall be 
punished.”!*? Jakob Sturm related the worrying rumor that Held “has 
opened the eyes” of the Empire’s Catholics and placed them on the road 
to military confrontation. “Our princes have German heads,” stated 
Sturm’s informant, “but this man [Held] has an Italian one.” 14° Philipp 
echoed this language when he accused Held and League of Nuremberg 
members of “starting a fire in the German nation” that threatened to 
consume the entire Empire.'** 

Such nationalist bravado stoked tensions that worsened in 
October 1538 when the Chamber Court placed the city of Minden 
under ban for its religious reforms. Schmalkaldic Estates decried the 
decree as a violation of the Truce of Nuremberg and the first step in 
a League of Nuremberg war. Then in December, Philipp intercepted 
letters from Duke Heinrich that contained plans for an attack on Hesse. 
For Philipp, this correspondence exposed the League of Nuremberg’s 
true purpose — to destroy the Reformation.'*” Johann Friedrich 
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concurred that the confiscated letters showed how “all members of the 
Nuremberg League are entirely focused on attacking and assaulting our 
side in order to uproot the Gospel violently with the sword and to estab- 
lish corrupting, papal, idolatrous teachings.”'*° Just as Evangelicals had 
formed an alliance to protect the true faith, Catholics had created one to 
exterminate it. League of Nuremberg members proved equally suspicious 
of Schmalkaldic Estates, whom they saw as “even more inclined to war 
and upheaval than they have been until now.”!?’ Rumors swirled about 
an imminent invasion of Catholic territories by Schmalkaldic armies 
seeking to spread “their Gospel.”’*® Writing to Charles V in 
January 1539, the Bavarian dukes portrayed the Schmalkaldic Estates as 
“more willing to obey the Turks than their proper Christian lord and 
neighbors” by plotting a “burdensome and destructive war” that could 
upend the Empire.'*? Ludwig X even accused Philipp of abrogating the 
Truce of Nuremberg by capturing Heinrich’s letters. "°°? The Empire sat 
on the edge of civil war conducted through counter-alliances. 

Cooler heads prevailed. In the same letter that protested the seizure of 
Heinrich’s letters, Ludwig warned of the “onerous and destructive detri- 
ment that a war between us would cause to the common German nation.” 
Accordingly, he encouraged both sides “to take to heart the welfare of the 
common German nation” by observing “the common established public 
peace and the Truce of Nuremberg.”'”' The Schmalkaldic chiefs held 
out hope for detente as well, since, as Philipp put it, “war is uncertain, but 
peace certain.”’°* The League of Nuremberg’s limited membership 
meant that if its leaders were willing to compromise, war could be averted. 
If not, Philipp advised a swift attack while the Catholic alliance was still 
weak.'?* Johann Friedrich agreed. While it presented a real danger, “the 
Nuremberg alliance is not yet very extensive.” The best solution was “to 
procure a lasting peace from the emperor. If one gives us no peace... then 
we must arm ourselves in God’s name.”'!”* Urban magistrates were 
emphatic in their preference for peace, with Jakob Sturm claiming a war 
would cause “damage to the German nation ... so great that it will last 
a hundred years.” This argument resonated with a majority of 
Schmalkaldic Estates.'”” “All of the wars started during our times on 
account of religion have had bad outcomes,” observed Philipp to the 
Strasbourg preacher, Martin Bucer. Opposing alliances meant that any 
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war would involve “many cooks, which seldom makes a good soup.”!°° 


For the time being, both sides pulled back from the brink. In April 1539, 
they agreed to extend the Truce of Nuremberg with a new Truce of 
Frankfurt, which offered temporary relief but did little to solve the long- 
term challenges presented by the Empire’s religious divide. 

The tensions between the two leagues exposed the dangers of compet- 
ing religious alliances for all to see. Although both leagues framed them- 
selves as defensive arrangements, their existence left members of each 
alliance believing the other party could attack at any moment. Their 
rhetoric showed how deeply politics of alliance intertwined with under- 
standings of how the Empire should function. In the uncertain environ- 
ment of the 1530s, a natural choice for many Estates was to seek refuge in 
alliances. Since the imperial organs of government proved unable to 
resolve the Empire’s problems, alliances provided a way to maintain the 
Empire’s health, be they a same-status league like the Rhenish Union or 
a religious alliance like the League of Nuremberg. Estates agreed on this 
basic concept, but different alliances proposed different paths for sup- 
porting the Empire. A multiplicity of visions emerged, within and 
between alliances, which threatened to tear the Empire apart. The mem- 
ory of this experience lasted long after the Schmalkaldic League and the 
League of Nuremberg faded away. It colored much of the language 
surrounding leagues during the second half of the sixteenth century, 
and it reemerged at the start of the seventeenth century to shape the 
Thirty Years’ War. In the 1540s, these tensions finally resulted in the 
long-anticipated invasion of a League of Nuremberg territory by the 
Schmalkaldic chiefs only three years after the Truce of Frankfurt’s 
conclusion. 


The Invasion of Braunschweig-Wolfenbiittel 


Divisions within both alliances intensified after the Truce of Frankfurt. 
Two controversies threatened the Schmalkaldic League’s solidarity. In 
1540, Philipp married a courtesan named Margarethe von der Saale, 
despite his existing marriage to another woman. His bigamy provoked 
fierce criticism, even from his Schmalkaldic allies. Philipp was unrepent- 
ant and threatened to leave the alliance if it did not support his second 
marriage.'”’ As the scandal dragged on, Philipp and Johann Friedrich 
embarked on another contentious endeavor: The invasion of 
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Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel. For years, its ruler and the League of 
Nuremberg leader, Duke Heinrich, had clashed with the cities of Goslar 
and Braunschweig. Both communities had introduced religious reform 
and belonged to the Schmalkaldic League, so they petitioned the alliance 
to recognize their conflicts as religious affairs. The League obliged.'”* 
These appeals dovetailed with a bitter personal feud between Heinrich 
and the Schmalkaldic chiefs. Philipp and Heinrich had been close friends, 
but their relationship deteriorated in the 1530s under the weight of 
political and religious disagreement.!°”” Their falling out produced 
a nasty public pamphlet campaign.'°° In the midst of this media war, 
Johann Friedrich and Philipp began to contemplate invading Heinrich’s 
territory in order to defend their honor and spread religious reform. 
Uncertain how their allies would respond to a preemptive invasion, the 
Schmalkaldic chiefs kept their plot secret, although Philipp’s aides 
informed officials in Strasbourg in order to build a financial basis for 
action.'°' By including Strasbourg’s council in their confidence, the 
League chiefs hoped that Jakob Sturm could win over other cities once 
the invasion was a fait accompli. 

Philipp also sought to prevent the League of Nuremberg’s intervention 
by persuading the Bavarian dukes to remain neutral. His entreaties found 
a pragmatic yet cautious audience. Leonhard von Eck, a practiced hand at 
the politics of alliance, feared that Charles V was too preoccupied with 
matters outside the Empire to respond to an attack on Heinrich. 
Accordingly, the weight of any League mobilization would fall on 
Bavaria. Eck and Duke Wilhelm therefore tried to broker a peace, admon- 
ishing the feuding princes “to think more about the Fatherland and the 
common good than your personal feelings.” To soothe animosities, Eck 
suggested including Heinrich and Philipp in a new league to resist 
Habsburg overreach, which Chapter 3 investigates.'°* Philipp held his 
line and accused Heinrich of violating imperial law.!°® He encouraged 
Wilhelm to remain neutral or to leave the League of Nuremberg, since 
Heinrich “would eagerly betray or sell out” the Bavarians at the drop of 
a hat.'°* Eck conceded that Heinrich “is an evil man,” but since “we are 
joined with him in a union and league,” they could not totally desert 
him.'°° The Bavarians would not openly break with Heinrich, but neither 
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would they risk all-out war for him. The League of Nuremberg’s divisions 
ran too deep, and peace remained the best option. In a last ditch effort to 
stay the invasion, Eck reminded Philipp of the Schmalkaldic League’s 
financial dynamics. Knowing that any military action needed urban 
money, Eck warned Philipp that “the cities will abandon your lordship, 
for they are devoted to no prince ... . As dear as your lordship may be to 
the cities, they will give your lordship nothing.” '°° Long a powerful figure 
in the Swabian League, Eck knew the fault lines of corporate alliances. 
His words proved prophetic. 

Bavarian attempts to avert war failed, with grim consequences for 
their alliance. On July 13, 1542, Schmalkaldic forces poured into 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel and conquered the duchy. Heinrich imme- 
diately turned to the League of Nuremberg for aid, arguing that the 
Schmalkaldic chiefs had attacked him without cause in order “to force 
all our subjects away from our true old religion, ceremonies, and faith.” 
Accordingly, the League owed him aid.'°’ His allies were less sure. The 
Estates of the southern district, for example, declined to send troops. If 
they intervened, they argued, they would have to participate in every 
military endeavor that affected League members, including wars against 
the Turks. This was clearly not possible.!°® Moreover, the invasion of 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel lay outside the League’s purview, since it 
involved a violation of the public peace that affected all Estates and 
therefore fell under the Imperial Diet’s jurisdiction.!°” Heinrich had 
been too aggressive, and the benefits of defending his distant territory 
were too intangible, for the southern Estates to ride to his aid. Heinrich 
denounced his allies for leaving him “evilly betrayed and sold out.” 17° 
He lobbed special blame at the imperial camp, which “has treated our 
Christian alliance like a monkey’s game.” He even accused some imper- 
ial aides of taking bribes from Philipp.'”! Meanwhile, against Eck and 
Wilhelm’s advice, Duke Ludwig offered sanctuary to Heinrich at his 
court in Landshut, while Ludwig’s advisors portrayed Eck as a tool of 
the Schmalkaldic League. This split between the Bavarian dukes, com- 
bined with the southern district’s decision, made any League military 
action impossible.'’* By September, Wilhelm had returned to offering 
himself and his brother as mediators between the feuding parties.’”* 
When push came to shove, the lack of a common vision and the 
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weakness of its mechanisms for creating solidarity caused the League of 
Nuremberg to abandon one of its chiefs in the face of military confron- 
tation. It would not be the last time in the Empire’s history that members 
of a religious alliance made such a calculation. 

The alliance troubles that the invasion produced were not limited to the 
League of Nuremberg. As Eck had correctly predicted, the attack exacer- 
bated a divide in the Schmalkaldic League between its chiefs and the 
southern cities. Cracks in their relationship appeared already at a 1540 
meeting, where League members wrangled over finances. While the 
chiefs called for extra funding to defend against the Catholic alliance, 
many Estates refused, suspicious that Philipp and Johann Friedrich had 
ulterior motives for demanding money.'’* Such misgivings restricted the 
chiefs’ options, and frustration over the limits placed on them by the 
League’s power-sharing mechanisms drove their willingness to act uni- 
laterally in Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel. As early as 1540, for example, 
Philipp had shifted from praising the cities to complaining about their 
small-mindedness. If only “Ulm and Augsburg could serve as League 
chief, they would discover what a restricted, tight, worrisome, and labori- 
ous thing it is .... One must not be so faint-hearted. Rather, one must 
trust in God and do whatever need requires, even if one cannot be sure of 
all things.” 17° The cities should trust more in God, but beyond that, they 
should trust that the League chiefs enjoyed God’s favor and needed 
funding to enact His divine plan. Philipp made similar appeals through- 
out the 1540s. Seventy years later, the same argument took center stage in 
the Protestant Union on the eve of another war in the Empire. 

These tensions shaped the Schmalkaldic League’s reaction to 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbittel. Philipp and Johann Friedrich framed the 
invasion as a necessary defense of evangelical religion. Since Heinrich had 
attempted to remove preachers from Goslar and Braunschweig’s rural 
parishes, religious concerns motivated his actions, which gave the League 
jurisdiction.'’° The earlier approval of the disputes as religious matters 
made this argument easy to make.'’’ Accordingly, Johann Friedrich and 
Philip felt duty bound to provide aid under the alliance’s treaty.’ They 
acted “not with the desire to cause disturbance in the Holy Empire, but 
instead to produce peace and unity within it.”17° As such, their actions 
were directed only against “this turbulent man” for the “highly provoked 
defense of these two cities.”'®° In this way, the chiefs connected their 
personal feud to the fate of the Reformation and the Empire. Peace in the 
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Empire depended on the continued safety of evangelical reform, 
a symbiosis that made the invasion necessary to preserve the Empire’s 
proper functioning. This linking of the princely prerogative to act with the 
Empire’s health permeated Hessian and Saxon policy in Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbiittel.'®! Its logic formed a core component of princely strategies 
to direct cross-status alliances to their purposes throughout the ensuing 
century as well. 

Their argument found initial support from Jakob Sturm and 
Strasbourg’s council.'®? The League should intervene to protect Goslar 
and Braunschweig, since inaction meant “certain ridicule, disgrace, dam- 
age, and disadvantage for us all and the common alliance, as well as for 
the holy Word of God.”'?? Ignoring Heinrich’s provocations would 
therefore undermine the League’s main purpose, but the League’s other 
southern cities remained less convinced of the invasion’s utility. They 
charged Philipp and Johann Friedrich with violating the League treaty by 
failing to consult its membership before acting in its name. Many cities 
also accused the chiefs of pursuing their own territorial interests in 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbittel rather than the common good of all League 
members. Since the invasion had been kept secret from them, urban 
magistrates could do little to prevent it, but collectively they agreed to 
pay only part of the more than 200,000 Gulden that Philipp requested to 
support the operation.'** Ulm’s council justified this resistance by stating 
that the costs were too high for the cities to bear, while the invasion placed 
them in danger of assault from neighboring Catholics. While offering 
limited money to prevent mutiny among the troops, Ulm’s council sug- 
gested that any additional funds go into a reserve, housed in Ulm, for the 
cities’ defense should they suffer attack because of the invasion. °” This 
protest based on controlling the flow of money utilized the best tool at the 
cities’ disposal and struck directly at the chiefs’ ability to make war as they 
pleased. 

Ulm’s arguments made sense to many magistrates, and concern over 
the invasion’s fallout grew as the Schmalkaldic cities came under pressure 
from princes outside the alliance. Shortly after the invasion, Heinrich 
demanded that the cities reveal whether they supported the Schmalkaldic 
chiefs, so he “would know how to arrange his future actions.”!?° This 
thinly veiled threat was followed by a message from King Ferdinand, who 
reminded the cities that the costs of military activity would surely fall on 
their shoulders. If the situation escalated to a general war, no one would 
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suffer more than the cities and their merchants.'®” This letter played 
directly on urban fears that the invasion would bleed their coffers dry 
while opening them to attack from the League of Nuremberg. Already 
doubtful of the invasion’s legality, the vast majority of southern cities 
continued to refuse payment of the requested funds throughout 
the second half of 1542, even when Johann Friedrich and Philipp sent 
a personal embassy to plead for the disbursement of tens of thousands of 
Gulden.'®* 

In the short term, the Schmalkaldic chiefs worked around the cities by 
securing a promise from Ferdinand that he would not remove them from 
the duchy by force. Ferdinand’s willingness to cede momentary control of 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel, motivated by a need to fight the Turks in 
the east and the French in the west, signaled the League of Nuremberg’s 
effective paralysis. Its members spent the League’s remaining years 
squabbling over the extent of support they should give Heinrich in exile, 
while the duke continually pressured the League to help him retake his 
lands.'®° The oaths of alliance made all League members honor-bound to 
help him, Heinrich insisted, and their refusal meant his so-called allies 
had shirked their sworn duties.!”° This failure to act left the League 
“nothing more than a dead letter.”!?! Duke Wilhelm, however, remained 
firm in his opposition to any military involvement on Heinrich’s behalf.'°” 
Meanwhile, Eck watched in exasperation as the Schmalkaldic chiefs 
plundered Heinrich’s diplomatic archive. “Whatever has been negotiated 
or advised in this alliance is now in the hands of these people,” com- 
plained Eck, who blamed Heinrich for not protecting his correspondence 
and thereby endangering his allies.'”” In the end, the League of 
Nuremberg’s divided structure and lack of unity gave members that 
favored a nonaggressive response to provocations no major incentive to 
support military action that did not directly affect their territory. Even the 
papacy’s 1544 decision to offer the League financial support could not 
save the alliance from its dysfunction. !°4 In one fell swoop, the 
Schmalkaldic chiefs drove a blood-enemy from his territory and crippled 
the counter-alliance that had haunted their imagination since 1538. 

Despite the invasion’s success, the Schmalkaldic League’s divisions 
grew as well. While Heinrich sat in exile, Johann Friedrich and Philipp 
consolidated their conquest with a program of laicization that closed 
Catholic institutions and incorporated the wealth into their coffers. 
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These actions outraged many Catholics, who accused the chiefs of using 
“the appearance of religion” to enrich themselves.!”” Similar concerns 
worried League cities, which saw confirmation that the invasion served 
the chiefs’ personal aggrandizement. In response, urban magistrates 
began to advocate for Heinrich’s restoration, as long as the League 
neutered his military capacity by razing his fortresses. Some councilors 
favored a plan of sequestration whereby the duchy entered the emperor’s 
guardianship until the conflict’s formal resolution. For their part, the 
Schmalkaldic chiefs refused to destroy fortifications and resisted seques- 
tration while issuing new demands for urban money to fund the occupa- 
tion. Two contentious meetings of the League diet followed that ended in 
further urban refusals to pay.'”° In an October 1543 letter to Johann 
Friedrich, Philipp railed against the cities, allies he had so long cultivated, 
declaring “your lordship can well see how the cities behave when it comes 
to the matter of disbursing money.”'!?’ The Saxon elector agreed that 
“one cannot rely at all on the Estates of the Christian League, but 
especially not on the southern cities.”'”® A few months later at the 1544 
Imperial Diet of Speyer, Philipp exchanged harsh words with Jakob 
Sturm, whose support wore thin as the occupation dragged on. The chiefs 
“are leading us deeper and deeper into this game,” remarked Sturm, who 
had become convinced that Johann Friedrich and Philipp had no inten- 
tion of resolving the affair to the benefit of anyone but themselves. 1°? 

As uncertainty swirled around the duchy’s future, Philipp turned to his 
other alliance, the Rhenish Union, for the aid he failed to get from the 
Schmalkaldic cities. In summer 1544, he repeatedly tried to secure prom- 
ises of military assistance from the Union in case Heinrich invaded 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel or Hesse. The Union as a corporate body 
refused support, although some members promised privately to send 
troops if Hesse itself came under attack. In a statement sure to raise 
Philipp’s hackles, a representative of the Palatinate explained that 
Philipp “undertook this endeavor on his own without the knowledge or 
permission of Union members. Accordingly, in this case the alliance can 
offer the landgrave no assistance.””°° The Schmalkaldic League’s urban 
magistrates could hardly have put it better. 

By the time the Rhenish Union refused Philipp aid, many Schmalkaldic 
cities had seen enough. Similar to the Swabian League’s experience in 
Württemberg, the occupation of Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel created 
liabilities the Schmalkaldic cities could not stomach. Strasbourg’s 
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Martin Bucer, although generally supportive of the invasion, summed up 
their frustration when he complained to Philipp that the cities were paying 
four times as much as the princes, resulting in “the ripping apart of loyal 
friendship and salutary alliances.” One could not defend a situation 
“before God ... where one side gains profit and the other side ruinous 
damage.”*°' When Charles V ordered a conference to discuss sequestra- 
tion, urban magistrates saw their chance.” Writing to the League’s 
southern cities in June 1544, Ulm’s council argued that refusing seques- 
tration would result in Heinrich using force to retake his lands. Sooner or 
later, the chiefs would have to vacate the duchy and restore their plunder. 
As Ferdinand stated in 1542, cities would bear the financial burden of this 
restitution. The duchy’s occupation had “until now brought us no bene- 
fits. Instead, we have suffered damages and disadvantage because of this 
affair, and we have no reason to expect any advantage to come from it in 
the future.” The chiefs “desire to retain the principality in their hands for 
their benefit but at our cost.” Allowing this situation to continue will 
“cause more division and antipathy among League Estates. It will result 
in all kinds of disturbances and tumult in the Empire of the German 
Nation.” Conversely, sequestration would ensure that “divisions [in the 
League], which have occurred solely because of this Braunschweig affair, 
will be avoided in the future, allowing the alliance to act that much more 
fruitfully in other Christian matters.””°* Sequestration could save both 
their alliance and the Empire it served. 

Almost every southern Schmalkaldic city agreed with Ulm.*** They did 
not wish to support actions they saw as counterproductive, but neither did 
they wish to abandon the League. The cities needed its protection, and 
throughout the debate over Braunschweig-Wolfenbittel, urban magis- 
trates continued to bring petitions to the League in other matters. They 
remained convinced that the security of religious reform and the Empire 
itself depended on the League. If they openly broke with the chiefs, urban 
leaders feared the alliance would collapse and all would be lost.”°° 
Despite their anger at the cities, the chiefs shared these concerns.”°° 
From the urban perspective, therefore, sequestration offered an ideal 
solution. As Ulm’s magistrates pointed out, it might even refocus the 
alliance around the goals it should pursue in the first place. Philipp and 
Johann Friedrich’s need for urban money gave the cities the leverage they 
needed to push for just this resolution to the crisis. 
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The Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel controversy marked a struggle over 
the League’s core mission. The duchy’s invasion and occupation threat- 
ened to marginalize urban voices and undermine what they saw as the 
alliance’s central purpose: promoting unity in defense of religious reform. 
A connection existed between the alliance’s proper operation and the 
maintenance of peace in the Empire that the League’s princes had upset 
but that its cities could set right through sequestration. This agenda 
contrasted with Hesse and Saxony’s vision. Philipp argued that seques- 
tration made no political sense, since if Heinrich returned to his lands, he 
would immediately start a war against the League.*°’ Religiously, seques- 
tration was even worse, since it would “order subjects who have finally 
been brought to religion back to the wolf. He will savagely rip religion 
from them and tyrannically persecute them in both body and goods.” 
This outcome would damage “the reputation of our union” and the cause 
of the Gospel.?°° The best way forward for the League and Empire was 
for the cities to pony up funds to support the occupation. All parties in the 
League called for collective unity to maintain their alliance’s influence, 
but they advanced diametrically opposed paths to achieve these ends. 

Ultimately, the princes blinked first. In early 1545, Johann Friedrich 
and Philipp agreed to sequestration, as long as Heinrich could not reenter 
his territories, and they formalized an agreement with the emperor at the 
1545 Imperial Diet of Worms.”°’ Philipp nonetheless lashed out at the 
cities, complaining that “those in Upper Germany only look to matters 
that are useful to them.” Urban opposition had left the chiefs no choice 
but to accept sequestration, since they had accrued costs “that not even 
a king could afford.” If the cities wanted the alliance to continue, warned 
Philipp, they should “think more about God and religion than money and 
secular peace.” Otherwise, “how would it be possible, appropriate, and 
advisable for us to be in a union with people who place so little value on 
such things?”?!° Before sequestration could occur, however, Heinrich 
acted, denouncing sequestration as an unconstitutional violation of 
princely “rights, imperial ordinances, the public peace, and the 
Christian alliance.””'' He tried to retake his duchy by force, which 
ended in military defeat to Philipp in October 1545.7'” Heinrich’s loss 
left Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel under Hessian and Saxon control and 
hastened the Empire toward civil war. It also drove the Schmalkaldic 
Estates back together. Unlike the 1542 invasion, all League Estates saw 
the 1545 attack as an assault on allies worthy of support. Urban members 
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even celebrated Philipp’s triumph. Memmingen’s magistrates pro- 
claimed “God the Lord seems to have given us this victory.” In 
Augsburg, councilors hoped that “since the enemies’ captain has been 
defeated, they will now behave in a more modest fashion.”*!* Such 
optimism lasted less than one year. 

The rift that Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel caused in the Schmalkaldic 
League revealed competing politics of alliance that marked relations 
decades later in the Protestant Union as well. The behavior of the south- 
ern cities was particularly telling. The invasion had the potential to benefit 
them in many ways, since it occurred on the pretense of protecting two 
cities against a territorial lord. On the surface, it could have opened the 
door for more forceful action in support of other cities. The invasion also 
preceded a series of decisions at the Imperial Diet from 1542 through1544 
that finally secured the League’s long-sought suspension of the Chamber 
Court’s jurisdiction in religious matters.*!* That the majority of southern 
cities nonetheless opposed the invasion shows the commitment urban 
magistrates felt to preventing the League from serving the personal goals 
of its princes. The controversy over Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel shows 
that corporate alliances often did not struggle “to hold their leadership to 
account,” as one recent history of the Empire contends.”'” Instead, the 
politics of alliance empowered smaller Estates to check the actions of more 
powerful allies, especially when those actions skirted normal alliance pro- 
cedures. In the 1540s, the Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel controversy proved 
a truism of corporate alliance throughout the sixteenth and seventeen 
centuries: in order to achieve their goals, large Estates needed the small 
as much as small Estates needed the large. 


Conclusion 


As with the Swabian League, the activity of alliances from 1526 through 
1545 established patterns of behavior that recurred for the next hundred 
years. As the imperial organs of government struggled to resolve the 
challenges posed by the Reformation, Estates used a multitude of alli- 
ances to form blocs that could protect their common interests. The 
profusion of leagues and overlapping memberships created opportunities 
across the political spectrum. The major constitutional innovations of the 
early Reformation - in particular the Truce of Nuremberg, the Truce of 
Frankfurt, and the suspension of the Chamber Court - resulted from the 
activity of these alliances. The principle of dissimulation in religious 
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matters to facilitate agreement among a wide array of Estates proved 
especially important. While this strategy had already shaped the 1526 
Diet of Speyer, the politics of religious alliance, and the need to blunt the 
dangers of competing leagues, led to numerous policies of dissimulation 
that framed later solutions to the religious divide and became central to 
the Empire’s operation. 

Of all the alliances formed during the early Reformation, the Schmalkaldic 
League was the most influential. Its activity shaped its own era as well as 
several later alliances, most notably the Protestant Union. Through the 
guarantee of collective security based on common religious interests, the 
Schmalkaldic League created a safe space for the process of religious reform 
to happen. It supported acts of resistance against the Catholic Church and 
imperial institutions that were not feasible without the League’s corporate 
backing. Other alliances sought to offer similar assistance to their members. 
The Schmalkaldic League’s actions can only be properly understood in the 
context of a general proliferation of alliances that shaped its relationship to 
other leagues like the Swabian League and League of Nuremberg. The battle 
against the Chamber Court offers one example of the Schmalkaldic League’s 
connection to this nexus of parallel alliances. Both Catholics and Protestants 
recognized the dangers that the Reformation presented to the Empire’s 
unity. The Chamber Court became one venue in a wider struggle over the 
place of evangelical reform in the Empire. That Protestant Estates used 
a corporate alliance to protect their position in this fight, that their actions 
provoked the creation of a counter-league, and that the Schmalkaldic 
League’s combined strength eventually won a suspension of cases before 
the Court displays the power of corporate alliances to alter the fabric of the 
political systems they inhabited. Like much of the Schmalkaldic League’s 
undertakings, its approach to contesting Reformation suits also set 
a precedent that later leagues emulated. The Empire’s evolution, as well as 
the developmental path taken by numerous member states, would have 
looked very different without the Schmalkaldic League and the other alli- 
ances that populated the early Reformation. 

Not everyone saw religious alliances as the answer to the Empire’s prob- 
lems, and some Estates feared that the profusion of alliances would lead to 
a bloody reckoning. The 1530s and early 1540s are remarkable, however, for 
the sheer number of Estates that agreed that some form of league, or 
combination of leagues, could help the Empire and its territories survive 
the current turmoil. As both Catholics and Evangelicals argued, the sword of 
one alliance could keep the sword of another league sheathed. Even the 
battle for Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel looked like it might save the Empire 
from wider disaster by exposing the ineffectiveness of one alliance, the 
League of Nuremberg, while empowering opponents of aggressive action 
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in another alliance, the Schmalkaldic League. These hopes faded by mid- 
1546 as armed conflict erupted between the emperor and Schmalkaldic 
Estates. As the clouds of war gathered, Saxony’s theologians — now without 
Luther, who had died in February — assessed the situation in May 1546. 
They informed the Schmalkaldic chiefs that if the emperor attacked, the 
League had the right to defend its members. However, Philipp and Johann 
Friedrich “should not rush too quickly into anything. It is a large work, and 
this war will bring an eternal change to the German nation. One should not 
begin it lightly.””'° Chapter 3 analyzes just how right they were. 
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3 Alliances and New Visions for the Empire 
and the Low Countries (1540-1556) 


The 1540s and 1550s witnessed the emergence of multiple new visions 
for political relations in the Empire and Low Countries. Fed in part by 
tensions unleashed by religious reform, these proposals often relied on the 
politics of alliance to achieve their full potential. In the Low Countries, 
attempts to clarify the relationship of Netherlandish territories to the 
Empire led to competing plans for alliance that redefined the Low 
Countries’ political organization and formalized their split from the 
Empire’s jurisdiction. In the process, the politics of alliance in 
the 1540s created a key piece of the context for the Dutch Revolt in the 
1560s and 1570s. In the Empire, this same period saw several destructive 
conflicts that called into question the ability of the imperial organs of 
government to maintain peace and order. These clashes laid bare the need 
for lasting solutions that could mitigate religious divisions among Estates. 
As they searched for a path forward, many Estates saw corporate alliances 
as a way to save the Empire. In 1552, for example, Elector Friedrich II of 
the Palatinate wrote to Duke Christoph of Württemberg, who succeeded 
his father Ulrich in 1550, to propose a “good friendly understanding” as 
“a remedy to the troubles that appear in the Empire.”’ Christoph agreed, 
arguing in a letter to Duke Albrecht V of Bavaria, who also came to power 
in 1550, that such a league could prevent “a new uprising in the 
Empire.”” The collective security of Estates and by extension the entire 
Empire necessitated cooperation through an alliance. 

As these examples show, politics of alliance during the 1540s and 1550s 
sought to initiate reform of the Empire and Low Countries through 
collective action. This desire shaped the activity of preexisting alliances 
such as the Schmalkaldic League, as well as myriad proposals for new 
leagues. The Reformation sat at the heart of many of these developments, 
as both Catholics and Evangelicals came to believe that the Empire’s 
welfare depended on the continued existence and protection of their 
specific version of Christianity. This shared conviction led to bloody 
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confrontation along with attempts to create leagues that united Catholics 
and Evangelicals in defense of the public peace. Over all these endeavors 
hung the shadow of the Swabian League, which shaped how authorities 
conceived of alliances years after its end. Viewing this period through the 
lens of its myriad leagues exposes how the politics of alliance influenced 
seminal solutions to the divisions of the early Reformation, as well as how 
ideas about alliances reshaped the relationship between the Low 
Countries and Empire. 

In the German lands, the sharing of sovereignty through corporate 
alliances in the 1540s and 1550s resulted in the destruction of old 
alliances and multiple attempts to create new leagues, each of which 
portrayed itself as the Empire’s true defender. Estates did not see the 
Empire as a set of abstract symbolic ideals, but rather as a living, breath- 
ing entity that required help, even as they disagreed over how to aid it. As 
they searched for the best path forward, many alliances deployed 
a language of religious coexistence that set precedents for future leagues 
and made policies like the 1555 Religious Peace of Augsburg possible. 
One such endeavor, the 1547 Imperial League, sought to incorporate 
the Low Countries, which at the time belonged to the Habsburg patri- 
mony, into a massive alliance that covered not only the entire Empire 
but some of its neighboring regions as well. While ultimately unsuccess- 
ful, this alliance project altered the relationship between the Empire and 
the Netherlandish provinces in permanent ways. It crystallized visions 
for political action in the Low Countries that flowed from the language 
of alliances, creating a backdrop against which the Dutch Revolt and its 
reliance on the politics of alliance unfolded. As Imperial Vice- 
Chancellor Georg Seld remarked in 1554, leagues could be both 
a cause of upheaval and part of the answer to those same troubles.” 
This seeming contradiction enabled alliances to set new parameters for 
the Empire and Low Countries during the 1540s and 1550s. The 
various plans of alliance put forward in this era offered multiple paths 
of development for both political systems that redirected and altered the 
process of state formation within their boundaries. 


The Schmalkaldic Chiefs and Nonreligious Alliance 


As Chapter 2 argued, the 1542 invasion of Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel 
crystallized divisions in the Schmalkaldic League and League of 
Nuremberg. Internal problems in both leagues became so acute that 
some Estates considered alternative plans for alliance with members of 
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the opposing league. These efforts aimed in part at weakening the soli- 
darity of the other side. As Leonhard von Eck remarked in June 1540, 
League of Nuremberg members should seek to promote “a large schism 
between the princes and cities of the Schmalkaldic League.”* Trying to 
draw them into new alliances with League of Nuremberg members 
offered one path toward this goal.” For their part, the Schmalkaldic chiefs 
saw overtures to form new nonreligious alliances as an opportunity to 
separate Bavaria from the Habsburgs and to isolate Duke Heinrich from 
his League of Nuremberg allies. At the same time, the scope of discus- 
sions went beyond the purely cynical, while the language each side 
employed presaged ideas that Estates revived in the 1550s after both the 
Schmalkaldic League and League of Nuremberg had dissolved. 

One proposal for a new alliance came from Bavaria. In 
September 1541, Eck approached Philipp of Hesse’s aide, Gereon 
Sailer, with plans for an anti-Habsburg league in the tradition of the 
Saalfelder Alliance. The idea sprang from Bavarian displeasure at 
Charles V’s decision to hold a colloquy at the 1541 Imperial Diet of 
Regensburg that sought to resolve the Empire’s religious divisions with- 
out convening an official church council.° As Eck explained, this move, 
which contradicted the League of Nuremberg’s charter, revealed 
a power-hungry emperor intent on turning the Empire into “a mon- 
archy.” To prevent this outcome, Eck suggested “that at this time one 
set faith aside and . . . bring together .. . the chiefs of both sides... . If such 
an understanding ... were made, then minds would grow together” to 
produce a rapprochement in religious matters.’ For Eck, this outcome 
could both undermine Habsburg power and pull leading evangelical 
Estates toward some kind of renewed religious consensus with 
Catholics. Sailer found much to like in Eck’s proposal, but for different 
reasons. Such an alliance, Sailer wrote to Philipp, could topple the 
League of Nuremberg and undermine any support for Duke Heinrich. 
In addition, entering a league with Bavaria “would be much more useful 
for the Empire and Christendom then having Bavaria stay on the side of 
the other religion.” Accordingly, both parties envisioned the proposed 
league as a way to strengthen their own position, which they believed 
would promote the Empire’s wider health. 

As always with leagues, the devil lay in the details. Eck believed that in 
order to protect the Empire, the proposed league needed many 
members.” In early 1542, shortly before the Braunschweig- 
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Wolfenbüttel invasion, he proposed a “peaceful understanding” to the 
Schmalkaldic chiefs that could “ward off oppression and servitude in the 
German nation and enable the princes to retain their princely inherit- 
ance and liberties.” To the chagrin of Hessian aides, Eck recommended 
including Duke Heinrich, primarily to prevent him from conspiring with 
the Habsburgs against the alliance. Eck displayed a similar logic in 
arguing for the inclusion of cities like Nuremberg, Ulm, and 
Augsburg, since excluding them would force urban magistrates either 
“to form a counter-league and tie several poor princes to them” or to join 
with the Habsburgs. Like the earlier Swabian League, Eck’s alliance 
required a broad membership base. Since it would include members 
with different religious practices, Eck proposed that “one should allow 
each member to follow their own conscience and faith.” Eck even 
implied that some kind of agreement might be possible on clerical 
marriage and communion in both kinds, although he had little intention 
of making such concessions without the approval of a church council. +° 
Ultimately, Eck argued that this new alliance could replace both the 
Schmalkaldic League and League of Nuremberg, decreasing tensions in 
the Empire by dissolving the counter-alliances and forcing the emperor 
to deal with the religious schism in good faith.!! 

While his mention of religious concessions was less than sincere, the 
alliance structure Eck sketched out would have created a third corporate 
group between the Schmalkaldic League and League of Nuremberg that 
could have greatly strengthened Bavaria’s standing. The ultimate goal 
was the preservation and survival of Catholicism, which some Bavarian 
aides feared the League of Nuremberg could not guarantee. At the end of 
1543, for example, Bonacors von Grim expressed frustration at the 
weakness of Catholic princes. Bavaria “by itself cannot easily withstand 
the power of the Lutherans. Therefore it would not be evil to find a way to 
procure a lasting peace in the Empire that would allow us to remain by the 
old religion.” !? This thinking drove Bavarian reluctance to intervene in 
the Braunschweig affair. It also animated discussions with the 
Schmalkaldic chiefs, since an alliance with Hesse and Saxony could 
relieve pressure on the Catholic Church if the agreement’s provisions 
were limited “to the public peace and crafted in such a way that... each 
member is allowed to retain their religion undisturbed and untouched.” 1? 
It had the added bonus of undermining the Schmalkaldic League by 
separating League cities from its princes.'* 
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For his part, Johann Friedrich initially saw Eck’s plan as a way for 
Estates to secure “a lasting peace” among themselves “since the emperor 
will not grant one.”’° If structured correctly, it could ensure that Charles 
V did not “violate his office by abusing his power to the Empire’s 
detriment.”'° Much of this enthusiasm came from the timing of negoti- 
ations, which occurred as the Braunschweig-Wolfenbittel controversy 
raised questions about the Schmalkaldic League’s continued viability. In 
February 1543, for example, Johann Friedrich bemoaned how “every 
League member focuses too much on their own situation and not enough 
on the common weal. Accordingly, we do not think the League can 
survive much longer,” especially if members did not pay their dues 
more regularly. The situation was so dire that Johann Friedrich ques- 
tioned the wisdom of trying to pull his cousin Duke Moritz of Saxony into 
the League, since the alliance was so “disjointed and contentious” that it 
would only cause Moritz “that much more displeasure toward the 
League.” Instead, Johann Friedrich suggested that he and Philipp form 
“a special understanding in matters of religion” with Moritz, so that “if 
the League sooner or later breaks apart, as it surely looks like it will, then 
we three would still have an understanding with each other.”’’ For the 
Saxon elector, a league with Bavaria and a separate agreement with 
Moritz provided useful fallback plans to defend the Empire and evangel- 
ical reform in case the Schmalkaldic League collapsed. 

Philipp too saw potential in Eck’s proposal, especially if it neutered 
Duke Heinrich’s ability to retake his duchy. He therefore ordered his 
aides to participate in multiple rounds of negotiation that stretched into 
1545. At the same time, Philipp nursed a nagging suspicion that Eck’s 
main purpose was to split the Schmalkaldic League. The landgrave 
warned Johann Friedrich that Eck sought to give Schmalkaldic cities 
reason to leave the League on the grounds that “we have separated 
ourselves from them.” 18 Duke Heinrich’s ongoing exile in Bavaria further 
angered Philipp, who mused “as St. Paul said in a different 
circumstance ... how can Christ agree with Belial, that is, how can 
Bavaria be in a friendly, trust-worthy understanding with Saxony and 
Hesse, and at the same time adhere so much to Duke Heinrich!”!? While 
generally supportive of Eck’s idea and enjoying a close personal rapport 
with the Bavarian chancellor, Gereon Sailer expressed suspicions as well. 
After participating in months of negotiations, Sailer warned Philipp not to 
take Bavarian assurances at face value. One had to test “whether it is only 
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a simulation and the appearance of friendship, through which they seek to 
benefit themselves and others while disadvantaging us.””° When Eck 
failed to incorporate key Saxon and Hessian demands into a new proposal 
in April 1543, Sailer’s advice seemed justified.*! Such evidence helped 
bring Johann Friedrich around to Philipp’s cautious approach. 

Eck’s proposed alliance never came to pass. Mutual distrust doomed 
negotiations by ensuring the two sides could not reconcile their conflict- 
ing goals with their desire for collective security. Despite their failure, 
however, the discussions between Bavaria and the Schmalkaldic chiefs 
indicated how a future compromise might be reached. Both sides believed 
that the current religious divisions damaged the Empire’s health, and they 
called for a lasting solution to stabilize the Empire. If the religious ques- 
tion could be neutralized in a way that all members viewed as beneficial, 
a corporate league had potential. This common ground established the 
outlines for a princely model of nonreligious alliance, at the same time as 
another archetype emerged from the imperial court in dialogue with 
urban magistrates. 


The Schmalkaldic Cities and Nonreligious Alliance 


The talks between Bavaria, Hesse, and Saxony paralleled negotiations 
between the members of the Three Cities League and several imperial 
aides. Like Eck’s proposal to the Schmalkaldic chiefs, these discussions 
partially aimed at weakening the Schmalkaldic League while also pointing 
toward future solutions to the Empire’s divisions. At a series of meetings 
in 1544-5, Habsburg aides led by Imperial Vice-Chancellor Johann von 
Naves presented officials from Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Ulm with 
plans to revive the Swabian League. Naves explained that when Charles 
V learned that the cities “are burdened with many difficulties, most 
notably the activity of bandits, he decided through his fatherly will and 
disposition ... to offer the three cities, as the highest ranking of all urban 
delegates, inclusion in a renewed Swabian League. His Majesty has made 
this proposal to guard and protect the cities better.” To further this goal, 
the emperor promised to exempt religion from the league’s jurisdiction. 
Naves assured the three evangelical cities that Charles could “approve 
everything that his honor and good conscience will allow, since this clause 
is a matter between the emperor and cities alone. Catholic cities or 
prelates who join this league will not be able to do anything contrary to 
what the emperor grants the three cities.””” 
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This proposed religious exemption marked a concession to urban 
demands voiced during the creation of the Nine Years League in 
1535.” It highlighted the importance Charles placed on winning over 
the cities, while Naves’s emphasis on the dangers of banditry sought to 
remind urban magistrates of what they had prized in the old Swabian 
League: Its ability to maintain public peace and collective security. 
Nowhere was this clearer for urban magistrates than with robber barons, 
whose activity plagued mercantile traffic. The Swabian League had suc- 
cessfully addressed banditry in 1512 and again in 1523, while efforts to 
suppress robber barons had met with little success since the League’s 
end.”* Naves’s evocation of this aspect of the League, which occurred in 
living memory of city councilors, was a shrewd maneuver. It implied that 
only an imperial league, not a religious alliance like the Schmalkaldic 
League, could provide the daily protection against outlaws that cities 
required. The cities should therefore cleave to the emperor rather than 
to their coreligionists. 

Because of the delicate nature of negotiations, Naves asked the cities to 
“keep this matter secret and tell the other cities nothing about it.” They 
obliged, but for their own reasons. Augsburg’s magistrates observed that 
if word reached their Schmalkaldic allies, “then our alliance with the 
evangelical Estates, including all friendship, support, and help, will be 
over. It would be like openly announcing membership in the empire of the 
anti-Christ and being forced to help protect it.””° This was not an idle 
concern, as two years earlier Philipp had warned that the creation of a new 
Swabian League “would tear our evangelical alliance apart.””’ In this 
context, Augsburg feared that negotiations with the emperor “would give 
[the Schmalkaldic Estates] no small reason to immediately kick us out of 
the alliance, or at the very least to offer no help in an emergency.””® If they 
were not careful, the cities risked sacrificing their current network of 
alliances for an uncertain and potentially disastrous alternative. 

Such high stakes meant the imperial proposal faced an uphill battle, 
and officials in all three cities expressed reservations. Nuremberg’s coun- 
cil would only join a new Swabian League if “it is not as disadvantageous 
to the cities as the former league,” which meant it had to “provide for 
equal and bearable dues, and include our neighboring princes alongside 
Augsburg, Ulm, and other honorable cities ... . Religion must be freely 
excluded without any conditions.””” Ulm’s magistrates saw some 
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potential benefits in the proposed alliance, especially if it operated “for 
the good ofthe common peace and elimination of dangerous banditry. In 
such matters the Estates ofthe [Schmalkaldic] League can offer little help 
and rescue because of their distant location.”?° For the cities, the Swabian 
League’s attractiveness stemmed from its ability to uphold peace and 
tranquility in its member regions. Alliances like the Schmalkaldic 
League and Three Cities League provided important benefits, like pro- 
tection of the faith and promotion of economic interests, but they could 
not preserve the general peace or create a system of power-sharing among 
different Estates as well as the Swabian League had done in its heyday. 
Nevertheless, religious divisions made joining a nonreligious alliance 
tricky, since one had to ensure it did not undermine religious reform. 
Accordingly, Ulm’s council joined Nuremberg in setting preconditions 
for its entrance: The new league had to “hinder the course of the Gospel 
in no way,” and it could not force the cities to aid “the opponents of our 
religion” in affairs concerning the faith.*? 

Augsburg’s magistrates proved the least interested. They derided 
Naves’s plan as an attempt to “provide much mercy, favor, and assistance 
to our greatest enemies ... the opponents of our Christian religion.”*? In 
their eyes, the proposal sought solely “to split apart the [Schmalkaldic] 
League,” and the three cities could not in good faith ally with Catholic 
Estates “who seek nothing else than the annihilation of our true religion.” 
Indeed, “with what conscience could we take the general oath ofalliance... 
when we know that the same Estates desire, discuss, and pursue with their 
actions nothing less than our death and destruction?”’*? These words, 
which echoed Philipp’s concerns about allying with those who sheltered 
Duke Heinrich, show how closely the politics of alliance had intertwined 
with the protection of one’s religion by the mid-1540s. In this vein, 
Augsburg’s council emphasized the stakes of the current negotiations, 
which concerned “on the one hand the maintenance of grace with the 
emperor and king, and on the other the preservation of the true Christian 
religion and welfare of the Fatherland.”** 

The reservations held by all three cities underscored the pressures of 
belonging to multiple alliances. The discussions surrounding the Swabian 
League’s revival possessed multiple layers, as members of one alliance, 
the Three Cities League, negotiated a collective response to an invitation 
to join a second league. Augsburg and Ulm also sought to protect their 
investment in a third alliance, the Schmalkaldic League. This multiplicity 
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of interests, coupled with the different responsibilities each league placed 
on its members, created a web of allegiances that led urban magistrates to 
believe that only an alliance that fully exempted religion and included the 
Empire’s most important evangelical princes would be worth joining. For 
these urban magistrates, the Empire’s well-being had come to depend not 
on protection by the emperor, but rather on the protection of evangelical 
religion from the emperor. 

These convictions made the religious differences between the cities and 
imperial camp too much to overcome, as discussions surrounding the 
exemption clause showed. The emperor’s aides proposed that “during 
the existence of this league and alliance, Estates and cities of the Augsburg 
Confession that join this league ... will be allowed to continue to observe 
and will not be attacked on account of the religious practices and church 
ordinances in their territories.” The emperor hoped these concessions 
“would give cause for such Estates and cities to reach further 
agreement ... in matters of religion.””” Ulm’s council rejected these 
guarantees as insufficient, claiming the proposed clause “is so vague 
and truncated that it could be seen to contradict itself.” It fell far short 
of the cities’ demands, and they could not enter “a weak and wide-ranging 
league that does not include their neighboring secular princes, since such 
an alliance would provide little help or support in an emergency.””° 
Imperial aides tried to assure the cities that the new league “will include 
not only the old princes and Estates of the previous alliance, but also 
many others who will enter this confederation and league. For one has 
truly learned how this [Swabian] League served the fruitful preservation 
of peace, tranquility, and prosperity in the Empire of the German Nation, 
and what good it would have continued to perform for the cities and other 
Estates if it had remained in existence.”?’ These lofty words fell on deaf 
ears, and the negotiations for a revived Swabian League ended without an 
agreement. 

The attempts to incorporate the Three Cities League into a new 
Swabian League contained the kernel of a plan to create a league covering 
the entire Empire and Low Countries that Charles V pursued two years 
later. Having learned from the Nine Years League and League of 
Nuremberg, the emperor and his aides conceived of a grander alliance 
modeled on the Swabian League that could unite a multitude of Estates 
under imperial leadership. They hoped the cities would serve as the 
fulcrum of this effort, encouraging other Estates to join and creating the 
necessary balance of interest for the league to function effectively. 
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Ultimately, like discussions between Bavaria and the Schmalkaldic chiefs, 
this plan failed because of distrust born of religious division. The break- 
down of these negotiations drove Estates back to their religious compat- 
riots. For Duke Wilhelm IV of Bavaria, now sole ruler after his brother 
Ludwig’s death in early 1545, the collapse of Eck’s proposal meant the 
best way to protect Catholicism was a closer relationship to the 
Habsburgs. Despite ongoing suspicion of the emperor’s goals, Wilhelm 
therefore agreed to provide Charles with soldiers and munition outside 
the League of Nuremberg’s structure in case of war with the Schmalkaldic 
League. In exchange, he received future territorial concessions and the 
marriage of his son Albrecht to King Ferdinand’s eldest daughter, Anna. 
In Bavaria, religious and dynastic interests momentarily overcame the 
urge to form a princely front against the emperor.*® 

On the evangelical side, the flirtation of princes and cities with alterna- 
tive plans for alliance revealed the very real ruptures in the Schmalkaldic 
League. Nonetheless, they also showed League Estates that they pos- 
sessed few good options outside their alliance for defending religious 
reform. In the end, both the princes and urban magistrates preferred 
the certainty of their current set of alliances, however insufficient, to the 
uncertainty of allying with Catholic rivals. The Empire needed protec- 
tion, but since the only true way to help the Empire was to ensure the 
survival of evangelical reform, the Schmalkaldic League, even with all its 
flaws, offered the best path for collective action. Like it or not, the 
Schmalkaldic Estates needed each other to achieve their goals. They 
were about to face their staunchest test yet. 


The Schmalkaldic League’s End 


As attempts to create nonreligious alliances failed, war between the 
emperor and Schmalkaldic League erupted in summer 1546. Armed 
conflict had long seemed possible. While the military fallout from the 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel invasion remained limited, two other con- 
temporary crises had the potential to spiral out of control. In 1538, Duke 
Wilhelm V of Jülich-Kleve-Berg, brother-in-law to Johann Friedrich, 
took control of the duchy of Gelderland, a territory the Habsburgs had 
long coveted that bordered directly on the Low Countries’ eastern front. 
Although Wilhelm was not an Evangelical, Johann Friedrich and other 
Schmalkaldic officials initially advocated supporting him against 
Habsburg aggression, as long as the duke agreed to introduce religious 
reform. They even concocted a scheme to seize and convert the entire 
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Low Countries to evangelical thought. Many urban magistrates 
expressed skepticism, however, and as the conflict over Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbüttel escalated, the Schmalkaldic chiefs lost interest in helping 
Wilhelm. When Charles V invaded Wilhelm’s territories in August 1543 
and incorporated Gelderland into the Habsburg Netherlands, the 
League, by now bogged down in quarreling over Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbüttel, did nothing.” Even Philipp refused to act, having reached 
a secret agreement with the emperor to avoid punishment for his act of 
bigamy in exchange for refusing to support Wilhelm.*° In a letter that 
mostly complained about urban refusals to fund the Braunschweig inva- 
sion, Philipp justified his inaction by pointing to Wilhelm’s decision to 
allow the French to raise troops in his territory as justifiable grounds for 
Habsburg troops to attack him. Wilhelm had also “recently expelled an 
evangelical preacher with violence,” which gave the League little incen- 
tive to involve itself.*! One military adventure at a time in north Germany 
seemed enough for the Schmalkaldic chiefs. 

Further along the Rhine, another drama unfolded in Electoral 
Cologne. Initially antagonistic toward religious reform, Prince-bishop 
Elector Hermann von Wied gradually moderated his stance during the 
1530s. By 1542, he had decided to reform his territories and engaged the 
Strasbourg preacher Martin Bucer to guide the endeavor. Wied encoun- 
tered strong resistance from most of the cathedral chapter, the university, 
and the city of Cologne. Combined with Charles V’s 1543 victory in 
nearby Gelderland, this opposition produced a slow and cautious process 
of reform that still caused widespread alarm. In particular, since he 
occupied one of three ecclesiastical electoral seats, Wied’s conversion 
threatened to tip the numbers in the Electoral College and create 
a majority for the election of a Protestant emperor.*” 

The stakes in Cologne led the Schmalkaldic League to debate whether 
it should support Wied, even though he did not belong to the alliance. 
Initially, Philipp supported intervention, arguing in 1545 that a force of 
36,000 men could occupy the electorate and ensure its conversion in 
a matter of weeks. Because of the Braunschweig occupation, however, 
Philipp lacked funds and needed aid from the rest of the League.”” 
League Estates equivocated. While they recognized the Cologne affair 
as a religious matter, they did not specify what kind of support they would 
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offer Wied, nor did they apportion money to raise an army.** This half- 
hearted approach made Johann Friedrich wary of any military action on 
Wied’s behalf, since the Schmalkaldic chiefs “would carry this burden- 
some and troubling load alone.”*? This they could not do, especially 
given the ongoing costs of occupying Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel. As 
Chapter 7 shows, such ambivalence foreshadowed the actions of a later 
religious alliance, the Protestant Union, in another moment of crisis 
involving an electoral seat, the 1618 Bohemian uprising. In 1546, the 
League’s indecision encouraged the pope to excommunicate Wied and 
hastened the Empire toward armed conflict.*° As Philipp later wrote in 
January 1547, “this war began above all things on account of the Cologne 
reformation ... . The emperor was perhaps concerned that our religion 
would enter into his hereditary lands [in the Netherlands] and that the 
other bishops would imitate the bishop of Cologne, causing all the elect- 
ors to turn to our religion.”*” The League’s disambiguation had protected 
neither Wied nor the League from the emperor’s wrath. 

The League’s inaction in Gelderland and Cologne derived in large part 
from divisions over Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel, which also shaped dis- 
cussions to extend the League past its February 1547 expiration date. Not 
surprisingly, much of the debate revolved around money, behind which 
sat the struggle for control of the League’s direction. While many mem- 
bers wished to continue the League, they complained bitterly about the 
dues they paid. Tensions ran high between the southern and northern 
districts, as urban officials in the south accused the League’s northern 
members of shirking their proper financial responsibilities.** At the end of 
May 1546, Jakob Sturm of Strasbourg told Philipp that his city hoped to 
continue the alliance, but almost every Estate groaned under the League’s 
financial burden. Some officials claimed that “if the fees are not lowered, 
they will be forced to leave the alliance.” Accordingly, any League exten- 
sion had to decrease membership contributions, which would strengthen 
the alliance by encouraging more Estates to join and allowing current 
members to pay more regularly.*” 

Philipp saw no upside to Sturm’s idea. If reduced fees led a large 
number of Estates to join the alliance, the League could become trapped 
in an endless number of disputes. If, on the other hand, the League 
lowered its dues and only a few Estates entered, it could not accomplish 
anything with its reduced financial base.” Exasperated, Philipp 
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expressed “great wonder that we of the same faith could be so faint- 
hearted in such a matter that concerns all our bodies, souls, consciences, 
and possessions ... . We no longer have the spirit and mettle that we all 
once had ... when we accomplished great things.” This mindset ensured 
defeat, since “the money and possessions that we refuse to use for this 
honorable and Christian endeavor will come into the hands of our 
enemies” for use against the League.°' Schmalkaldic Estates could either 
employ their wealth to defend the Empire and the Reformation, or they 
could hand the fate of both over to their mortal enemies. Philipp pre- 
sented his allies with a stark choice that spoke directly to the connection 
they saw between the preservation of their faith and the Empire’s health. 
This idea provided just enough glue to keep the League together despite 
its deep rifts. 

Ultimately, discussions about extending the League proved premature, 
as war with the emperor came in mid-1546. Having secured peace with 
his French and Turkish foes, Charles V saw an opportunity to address the 
intractable divisions caused by the Reformation through force of arms.°” 
As the Schmalkaldic League and Charles mobilized their troops, 
Strasbourg’s officials feared that “the opponents of our teaching and 
religion will bring the German nation and especially those who freely 
profess Christendom to their ultimate ruin.”°* Wittenberg’s theologians 
gave an equally bleak assessment, stating that the Schmalkaldic Estates 
“are like the Israelites standing at the Red Sea and have little human 
consolation. If the outcome is merciful, it will be a work of God.””* The 
Red Sea had parted once before for League Estates during the 1534 
recapture of Württemberg. Whether it did so a second time depended 
on their ability to follow God’s will. Martin Bucer agreed, arguing that 
“God will certainly be that much more with us, the closer we hold 
together according to his Word ... . Conversely, He also certainly will 
abandon us ... if we neglect to use such powerful means to promote his 
kingdom because of monetary concerns.” All League Estates now had to 
sacrifice for the evangelical cause, regardless of the costs. Otherwise, “we 
will quickly witness the total destruction of religion in many places.”°” 
The fate of the Reformation, and by extension the fate of the Empire, 
hinged on the ability of a corporate alliance to unite its members militarily 
in defense of religious reform. 

For its part, when fighting commenced in July 1546, the imperial camp 
portrayed the war as a defense of the imperial throne. Schmalkaldic 
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Estates sought nothing less than to destroy the traditional nature of the 
Empire through “your rebellious and universally-damaging League.””° 
The emperor assured Evangelicals that he did not seek to eliminate their 
religion, but simply “to punish several disobedient Estates and rebels that 
have damaged our imperial authority, and to preserve our imperial repu- 
tation, peace, tranquility, and unity in the Empire.”°’ The Schmalkaldic 
chiefs were the ones endangering evangelical religion and the Empire’s 
order, as they used Christian faith as a “smokescreen” to employ “the 
appearance of religion in order to bring all Estates of the holy Empire — be 
they spiritual or secular, high or low — under their authority and to take 
their goods with violence.”°® Here the imperial camp evoked the shadow 
of Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel, which they hoped might finally split the 
Schmalkaldic cities from the League.”” Similar logic dominated a July 20 
decree imposing the ban on Johann Friedrich and Philipp, which con- 
demned the Schmalkaldic chiefs’ “conspiracies” as attempts to place the 
Empire “under their violent yoke and tyranny” but avoided any mention 
of uprooting evangelical religion.°° In this way, Charles and his aides 
hoped to court support from Evangelicals by shielding the emperor 
against accusations that he fought the war to eliminate religious reform. 
Some League propaganda adopted similar tactics by portraying the war as 
a battle against Charles’s attempts to replace “German liberty” with 
“Spanish servitude.” This messaging sought to rally Evangelicals while 
appealing to Catholics by condemning Charles’s actions as a violation of 
the imperial constitution.°! It explicitly paralleled the language used by 
Leonhard von Eck to advocate the creation of a nonreligious league in the 
early 1540s. 

Nevertheless, all could see the interplay between the war’s religious and 
constitutional stakes. As one pro-imperial pamphlet argued, the 
Schmalkaldic League desired “to bring the king’s crown, as well as the 
power of the pope and emperor, under its control in order to rule in both 
spiritual and secular matters.”°? Charles, moreover, condemned the 
League’s refusal to cooperate in resolving religious divisions. Its obstinacy 
left no option but to employ “the way of violence and self-defense against 
the Protestant Estates, in order to bring to proper obedience those who 
use church goods more for their own enjoyment and private benefit than 
for the sake of religion.”®* For their part, many Schmalkaldic Estates 
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portrayed the conflict as a religious war with the emperor acting as the 
pope’s puppet.°* Ulm’s council decried Charles’s mobilization as an 
attempt “to force us with violence from the accepted true Christian 
confession and religion.”°° Philipp too argued that the war “certainly 
occurred on account of religion,” as its roots in the Cologne controversy 
showed.°® Several League members even understood the conflict as 
a holy war to usher in a new evangelical age. As Martin Bucer put it, 
“our war is God’s war, a war for heaven and eternal life.”°’ With these 
claims as a backdrop, Gereon Sailer expressed pride “that God has 
already aided us so wonderfully, as everyone in the entire alliance is 
joining together their heart and mind, body, possessions, and blood.”°® 
The League’s great test had come. Nothing less than the fabric of 
Christianity and the Empire lay in the balance. 

At first, the war’s course justified Sailer’s optimism, as Schmalkaldic 
forces occupied key positions across southern Germany. With them came 
preachers to convert the occupied territories.’ Despite these early suc- 
cesses, League armies could not force a decisive battle. In late October, 
disaster struck when Duke Moritz invaded his cousin Johann Friedrich’s 
territories in Electoral Saxony. An Evangelical, Moritz had long held the 
League at arm’s length, despite persistent efforts by the Schmalkaldic 
chiefs to draw Moritz closer.’° In 1542, for example, Moritz agreed to 
help secretly finance the Braunschweig-Wolfenbtittel invasion, but he 
simultaneously explained to Philipp that he could not join the League 
because the nobility in his duchy would not allow it.’ His ambivalence 
appeared again in March 1546, when he promised to display a “Christian 
attitude” if the League came under attack because of “the divine Word 
and our Christian religion.” Moritz nonetheless remained evasive about 
what kind of help he would offer and how he might act if a justification 
other than religion were given for war against the League.’ In the end, 
Moritz sided with the emperor, with whom he had previously fought 
against the Turks and French in the early 1540s. His reward, along with 
territorial concessions, was the transfer of the Saxon electorship from 
Johann Friedrich to Moritz.’ His invasion of Johann Friedrich’s domains 
forced the Schmalkaldic chiefs to move their forces northward to protect 
Saxony. This action left the southern cities and Württemberg open to the 
emperor’s army, which subdued them one by one. As one contemporary 
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bitterly observed, the cities “had no more help or support, since the 
landgrave had totally forgotten the duty and honor he owed them. For 
he was no loyal shepherd.” ’* 

After his triumph in the south, Charles turned his attention northward, 
where the outcome remained uncertain. After initial success, the fighting 
in Saxony went poorly for Moritz, and Johann Friedrich reconquered 
much of his realm. At several crucial points, however, the Schmalkaldic 
chiefs failed to push their advantage, which gave Charles time to respond. 
On April 24, 1547, his soldiers met Johann Friedrich’s forces at Mühlberg 
in Thuringia. Charles’s troops crushed the elector’s army and captured 
Johann Friedrich. Philipp held out two months longer, but in June he too 
surrendered and became the emperor’s prisoner.’ His capture marked 
the effective end of two leagues. While the Rhenish Union survived in 
rump form until its formal dissolution in 1552, for all intents and pur- 
poses, the war ceased its operation, as Union members expelled Philipp 
and undertook little collective activity in the ensuing years. ’° 

Philipp’s other alliance faced a more immediate fate. Months before the 
capture of its two chiefs, the Schmalkaldic League dissolved in 
February 1547 when its treaty expired. Philipp and Johann Friedrich’s 
imprisonment ensured there would be no revival. While isolated mem- 
bers held out, most notably the cities of Constance in the south and 
Magdeburg in the north, the League as a corporate entity disappeared. 
Despite its inglorious end, the League posed a threat up to its dissolution. 
As Duke Wilhelm IV of Bavaria remarked, the emperor “has never in your 
life faced a more dangerous and concerning opposition than currently 
with the Schmalkaldic League.”’” During its existence, the League 
experienced multiple successes. The suspension of the Chamber Court, 
the truces of Nuremberg and Frankfurt, the restitution of Württemberg, 
and the occupation of Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel attest to the League’s 
power and potential. Each of these achievements altered the development 
of League members and the Empire as a whole. Behind all these accom- 
plishments, however, lurked a conflict of visions that weighed the League 
down in the 1540s and undermined its ability to serve the Empire by 
protecting religious reform. In the end, the emperor’s supporters believed 
the League got what it deserved: Defeated “just like Lucifer was cast 
down from Heaven’s throne on account of his pride.” ’® 

This observation, tainted as it is by religious bias, nonetheless points to 
an important and lasting contribution that the Schmalkaldic League 
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made to the Empire’s politics of alliance. By sharing sovereignty in 
defense of specific religious convictions, League members created a new 
type of alliance that dominated the imagination of political authorities for 
the next one hundred years. Much as the shadow of the Swabian League 
hung over all attempts to create alliances to enforce the public peace, the 
Schmalkaldic League’s legacy shaped all subsequent attempts to create 
leagues meant to protect particular versions of Christianity. Through its 
operation, the Schmalkaldic League wedded loyalty to the Empire with 
the protection of one’s religion, an attitude that members of an opposing 
alliance, the League of Nuremberg, shared. While it ultimately proved 
unable to overcome its internal differences, the League’s successes and 
shortcomings shaped the Empire and its member states for generations. 


The Imperial League, the Empire, and the Low Countries 


The Schmalkaldic League’s defeat ushered in a period of uncertainty. 
Charles V’s victory revived fears that he might try to restructure the 
Empire as a monarchy, although the emperor had different ideas.’” 
While Charles stood at a height of power after smashing the League, 
King Ferdinand’s aides argued it would only last if Charles persuaded 
Estates to follow him “not only with their mouths but with their hearts as 
well.” Accordingly, the emperor should “use his obtained victories to take 
up and promote the general affairs of the Empire in a gracious, fatherly, 
and loyal manner ... . In this way, he can produce the hoped for fruit, 
namely establishment of proper obedience, an agreement or arbitration in 
contentious matters of religion, and the reestablishment and preservation 
of lasting peace and justice.” With these goals in mind, Charles pro- 
ceeded with two attempts to realize new visions for the Empire’s future. 
First, he called an Imperial Diet to meet in Augsburg starting in 
September 1547 to resolve the Empire’s religious divisions. Second, he 
initiated negotiations to create an expansive alliance headed by the imper- 
ial crown. He pursued both goals through the Empire’s regular constitu- 
tional procedures. This commitment to process stemmed from Charles’s 
sense of duty as emperor as well as practical concerns like those raised by 
Ferdinand’s aides. While commendable, it created opportunities for 
opposition.’ Such was especially true of discussions surrounding the 
proposed Imperial League, which required the willing participation of 
numerous Estates to succeed. 

Plans for an Imperial League evolved out of the ideas initially put 
forward to the Three Cities League in 1544—5. They appeared as early 
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as January 1547, when Charles proposed a new alliance based on the 
Swabian League that could protect its members against “all others who 
would seek to use violence in this Germany,” namely the Schmalkaldic 
chiefs and France.** By strengthening the emperor’s position through his 
leadership of the alliance, the league could also neutralize the damage 
done to imperial authority by the Reformation and allow for better 
enforcement of the Imperial Diet’s proclamations.°” Crucially, Charles 
pledged not to force any Estates to join, since the most effective alliances 
profited from the willing participation of their members.°* While correct 
in the abstract, this approach created problems for the viability of 
Charles’s idea, as the course of negotiations showed. 

A month after first broaching his plan, Charles argued that “in order for 
every elector, prince, and city to finally know what each can expect from 
the other,” it would be “sensible, beneficial, and useful” to create “a 
Christian, neighborly understanding and league like the past Swabian 
League.” Beyond these generalities, the emperor provided no details 
about the league’s parameters.°” Discussions therefore proceeded slowly, 
and serious negotiations began only after Charles’s victory at Mühlberg.°° 
A few Estates found potential benefits in the emperor’s proposal. Some 
cities, for example, were willing to enter a league, as long as it imitated the 
Swabian League and did not cover too much terrain.®’ Other Estates 
proved skeptical yet feared alienating the emperor at his height of power. 
Their unease only grew after Charles revealed specific plans for the 
Imperial League on July 28, 1547. Charles called for an expansive alliance 
to preserve the public peace in which the emperor participated personally. 
It should include all the Habsburg hereditary lands: The Austrian lands in 
the southeast as well as the Low Countries on the Empire’s northwest 
flank. Every Imperial Estate should join the League, which would estab- 
lish its own court to adjudicate conflicts. In addition, the Imperial 
League’s mandate prohibited members from joining any other alliance 
during its existence, making it the sole vessel for corporate politics in the 
Empire.°® 

From Charles’s perspective, this all-encompassing league provided an 
ideal vehicle for strengthening public peace and bolstering imperial 
authority. Its expansive membership would ensure that imperial influence 
extended into every corner of the Empire. By tying Estates to each other 
through an alliance with the imperial crown, moreover, the League posi- 
tioned the emperor at the center of all peace-keeping endeavors.°” The 
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suppression of other leagues complemented this goal by eliminating 
potential rivals. The League served a further dynastic goal by tying the 
Low Countries more closely to the Empire militarily in order to protect 
them against French attack.’° Ultimately, Charles’s proposal saw the 
politics of alliance as the basis for undertaking a wide-ranging reform of 
how the Empire and its peace-keeping mechanisms operated. 

Not surprisingly, many Estates recoiled at what they saw as imperial 
overreach. Elector Joachim II of Brandenburg decried the prohibition of 
other alliances as a violation of the imperial constitution. The League’s 
creation would mean enslavement to the emperor and the effective end of 
the Imperial Diet.’' Ferdinand and his aides also questioned the wisdom 
of his brother’s plans. While they found the idea of a new league “a true 
Christian, imperial, and good work,” its form mattered.”? 
A geographically focused alliance modeled on the Swabian League 
could secure Habsburg interests and the Empire’s peace, while the 
unwieldy nature of the Imperial League “would lead to confusion and 
more disadvantage than usefulness.””” Several Estates had concerns 
about the proposal’s language, especially the idea that the League could 
act against “disobedient and hostile individuals.” As Strasbourg’s officials 
noted, the proposal gave no standards for determining what constituted 
“disobedient” actions. If this decision fell to the emperor alone, he could 
declare anyone he wished a target and use the League to persecute 
religious reform.’* Like Ferdinand, Strasbourg’s council also argued 
that the League’s wide-ranging nature made it “burdensome and impos- 
sible for the League to mobilize help every time Austria or [the Low 
Countries] were challenged or attacked, and one could expect little 
assistance from such far-flung Estates.””” The League did more to shield 
the Habsburg Netherlands than to preserve the Empire’s peace, and cities 
would inevitably foot much of the bill.°° A common thread running 
through all opposition was alarm at the power the League placed in the 
emperor’s hands and the dearth of benefits it provided to Estates. 

Some of the fiercest resistance came from Charles’s erstwhile military 
allies. Upset at Charles’s refusal to grant them many of the rewards 
promised for aiding in the Schmalkaldic War, Wilhelm IV of Bavaria 
and Leonhard von Eck had no desire to support a league that strength- 
ened the emperor.’ For Eck in particular, the proposal confirmed the 
fears he had voiced in the early 1540s — that Charles sought to establish 
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a monarchy and to eliminate the liberty of the Estates. On top of these 
concerns, the Bavarians agreed with Strasbourg that the League’s expan- 
siveness would make it impossible for members to aid each other in 
a timely fashion. The Empire’s religious divisions meant “it would be 
difficult for Catholic Estates to unite with the Protestants ... since 
Catholics would have to accept the damage, deprivation, and belittlement 
caused to their jurisdiction and clergy while allowing Protestants to 
proceed in their endeavors. For these reasons, such a league would 
collapse from its very start.” If, by contrast, the alliance excluded 
Evangelicals, they would simply form another league “and revert to the 
same rebellion” as in the Schmalkaldic League.”® Enacting the emperor’s 
proposal would therefore merely “separate Estates from one another and 
damage the strength and authority of the holy Empire.””? The fate of the 
Empire and its territories hinged on the politics of alliance. The emperor’s 
league had to be defeated or at the very least delayed indefinitely.'°° 

The emperor’s key ally in the Schmalkaldic War, Moritz of Saxony, 
expressed similar doubts. Promised the Saxon electoral title that Charles 
stripped from Johann Friedrich, Moritz and his aides were particularly 
bothered by the demand to prohibit other alliances. If enacted, this 
provision would make every Estate entirely dependent on the emperor 
and his league for protection.'°! As such, “one would have to live accord- 
ing to the wills of the emperor and king alone.”’°* They complained 
about the League’s proposed structure as well, which they claimed 
favored ecclesiastical Estates and indicated a desire to use the League to 
return property that evangelical rulers had taken from Catholic institu- 
tions. Beyond this, Moritz shared the concerns over the wide extent of 
territories covered by the League. Its expansiveness made League help in 
a crisis doubtful while burdening Saxony with costs it could not bear after 
the recent war.'°? 

Numerous Estates had a host of reasons for opposing the League, 
therefore, but the emperor’s victories on the battlefield left them in 
a tight spot. As Moritz’s aides pointed out, if the League came into 
being and Saxony did not join, then Moritz would have no way to influ- 
ence League actions, and his enemies could use it against him.!°* 
Moreover, the upheavals of the 1540s showed that the current lack of 
trust among Imperial Estates required new arrangements to preserve the 
public peace. This dilemma led Moritz’s aide Georg Komerstadt to opine 
about the League that “one cannot live with it or without it.”'° Faced 
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with this intractable problem, opponents ofthe plan chose delay, arguing 
that the issues were so complex that they should wait until the convening 
of an Imperial Diet.!°° Since the July 1547 proposal went far beyond 
anything Charles had previously suggested, the emperor obliged, and the 
site of negotiation shifted to the Imperial Diet that opened on 
September 1 in Augsburg. This move made negotiations more cumber- 
some, as they became part of the Diet’s regular procedure. Each house 
now had to formulate its own alliance proposal, which they then had to 
reconcile with the other two houses before any formal action was 
possible.'°” 

Negotiations therefore dragged on for months. When each house 
finally drafted its own plan, they diverged in substantial ways. While 
the cities proposed reviving a version of the Swabian League, the princes 
recommended a more expansive alliance structured in four Imperial 
Circles. The electors proposed a league built on the ten existing 
Circles. The three proposals differed on the alliance’s length, its voting 
structure, on whether religious matters should be included in its juris- 
diction, and who should lead the League.'°® Even where similarities 
existed, such as the use of Circles for organizing the alliance, large 
discrepancies remained. Coupled with the skepticism that many 
Estates held toward the idea in the first place, a synthesis of the three 
plans proved impossible. A last-ditch attempt in February 1548 to 
bridge the differences through a committee petered out without produ- 
cing a final resolution.!°” By the time the committee formed, delegates 
saw the handwriting on the wall. As Nuremberg’s representatives 
remarked, “no one has any desire for this undertaking.”''° As such, 
“not much will result from these negotiations.” !!! They were right. 

The challenges that the imperial camp encountered in its 1545 negoti- 
ations with the Three Cities League foreshadowed the difficulties it faced 
after the emperor’s victory over the Schmalkaldic League. Charles’s 
unrealized Imperial League offered a bold vision in response to the crisis 
of public peace affecting the Empire. As Ernst Laubach has pointed out, 
Charles did not seek to establish a monarchy. Rather, he hoped to 
revolutionize the Empire’s operation through a league that he believed 
would both enable the Empire to confront violations of the peace and 
protect the Habsburgs’ hereditary lands more effectively.'’* For Charles, 
like so many leaders before him, the politics of alliance provided an 
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essential avenue for addressing the Empire’s ills. Just as earlier leaders had 
learned with their own projects, though, creating and maintaining the 
consensus necessary for a league to function was easier said than done. 
Ultimately, Charles’s plan foundered on the concerted opposition of 
Imperial Estates, who saw too few benefits for themselves and too many 
advantages for the emperor in the proposed league. Their entrenched 
resistance shows the power they believed corporate alliances possessed to 
enact specific, lasting visions of how the Empire should function. 

Like the Schmalkaldic and Swabian leagues, the aborted Imperial 
League lingered in the imagination of Imperial Estates. It offered 
a reference point for a time when a triumphant emperor sought to remake 
the Empire through the politics of alliance. It was not the first time such an 
effort occurred. The Swabian League, after all, resulted in part from 
a program to strengthen the emperor’s authority. Nor would 1547 be the 
last time an emperor employed the politics of alliance to serve his ambi- 
tions. Coming right on the heels of Charles’s victory over the Schmalkaldic 
League, however, the particular failure of the Imperial League showed both 
the potential and limitations of alliances as a vehicle for reforming the 
Empire’s political system. Even at the most advantageous moment, 
Charles could not achieve his goals for the League without the cooperation 
of a substantial number of Estates. The tension between conserving the 
existing order and using a league to push for political innovations undercut 
the Imperial League, as it undermined future alliances. Ironically, although 
the League itself never came to be, the collapse of negotiations surrounding 
it set in motion a series of events that produced some of the most significant 
reforms to the Empire and Low Countries since the 1510s. Even when 
unsuccessful, the politics of alliances could redirect state formation in 
unexpected ways. 


The Burgundian Transaction and the Low Countries 


One such development was the 1548 Burgundian Transaction. Rather 
than lessen his desire to gain new protections for the Low Countries, the 
Imperial League’s failure encouraged Charles V to seek an alternate route 
to secure support for his hereditary lands. The territories of the Low 
Countries had come into Habsburg possession in the late 1470s, when 
a league called the Lower Union unseated Duke Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy through war.''? His lands, which included many regions 
of the Low Countries, shifted to Habsburg lordship, initiating a process 
of conflict and negotiation with local authorities that eventually produced 
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a state known as the Habsburg or Burgundian Netherlands.'!* Already in 
the late fifteenth century, therefore, the politics of alliance exerted key 
influences on the political development of the Low Countries. For cen- 
turies to come, the exercise of shared sovereignty through corporate 
alliances remained essential to the path of state formation within their 
boundaries. 

When Charles V came to power in the 1510s, the Habsburg 
Netherlands operated as a collection of semiautonomous provinces, 
each possessing their own privileges and systems of law, which could 
meet collectively in the States General. Over the course of his reign, 
Charles added several territories to his Netherlandish possessions, bring- 
ing the number of provinces to seventeen. A regency government based in 
Brussels governed the region in Charles’s name, headed first by his aunt 
Margaret of Austria and from 1531 by his sister Mary of Hungary. 
Tension often existed between Charles and the regents, as they did not 
always see eye to eye.'!? The regency arrangement also occasionally 
caused friction with local authorities, some of whom formed leagues to 
defend their rights through collective action. The most dramatic example 
of resistance involved the city of Ghent in Flanders, where a refusal to pay 
taxes to the regency government evolved into an open revolt in 1539 that 
Charles put down militarily.''° On the whole, however, Margaret and 
Mary skillfully used the regency government to consolidate Habsburg 
authority while navigating the thicket of local rights and privileges that the 
States General and each province claimed. Under Mary, the government 
pursued several reforms to provide for better collective security, including 
an unsuccessful attempt in 1534—5 to create a defensive league uniting all 
the provinces “like members of one indivisible and inseparable 
country.”''” In the 1570s, this language resurfaced, only this time 
employed by provincial authorities pooling their sovereignty in a league 
against their Habsburg ruler. The politics of alliance formed a key com- 
ponent of the Low Countries’ political system from the start of Habsburg 
governance, but as in the Empire, their operation depended on the ability 
of allies to agree on a vision that made their sharing of sovereignty 
worthwhile. 

Although technically part of the Empire, the Low Countries’ exact 
relationship to the imperial organs of government had been unclear for 
decades and remained so at the time of the Schmalkaldic War. This 
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ambiguity marked the main institutional linkage between them, the 
Imperial Circles. Most of the Netherlandish territories had been incorp- 
orated into the Burgundian Circle in 1512, but a few eastern regions such 
as the duchy of Gelderland and county of Zutphen belonged to the 
Westphalian Circle. The participation of provinces in different Circles 
reflected uncertainty about what duties the Habsburg Netherlands owed 
to the Empire and vice versa. While the Burgundian territories had the 
right to send representatives to the Imperial Diet, Habsburg officials 
argued that local privileges meant the diet’s pronouncements had no 
authority in the Low Countries. The issue of taxation proved particularly 
thorny. In the 1520s, Charles V asserted that his Netherlandish territories 
did not have to pay taxes to the Empire. When Imperial Estates tried in 
vain to collect taxes from the Low Countries all the same, they had little 
recourse to force payment. The Low Countries’ relationship to the 
Chamber Court was also muddled. As with the Imperial Diet, 
the Habsburg Netherlands were allowed to place a representative on the 
Court, but local officials and the regency government denied the Court 
any jurisdiction over affairs in Netherlandish territories under Habsburg 
rule.” 

These issues of taxation and legal jurisdiction remained unresolved 
when Charles proposed including the seventeen provinces of the 
Habsburg Netherlands in the Imperial League. His ambitious plan 
made the Low Countries’ relationship to the Empire a topic of debate at 
the Diet of Augsburg. While many Estates hoped to ensure more regular 
taxation of the Low Countries, officials in Brussels sought to avoid the 
imposition of new responsibilities.‘'? Mary and her advisor, Viglius van 
Aytta, opposed the Low Countries’ inclusion in the Imperial League, as 
they feared it would strip away their autonomy and subject them to the 
Chamber Court’s jurisdiction. They also worried that south German 
Estates would dominate the League, marginalizing the Low Countries 
while placing unwelcome burdens on them. Ultimately, opposition from 
Brussels helped persuade Charles to drop his plans for the Imperial 
League. Instead, once discussions over the League had failed, Charles 
shifted to a new strategy designed by Aytta and supported by Mary. 
During the 1540s, Aytta developed proposals for a system of alliance 
between the Low Countries and Empire that he claimed would streamline 
the Circle system, provide mutual protection, and maintain the inde- 
pendence of the Habsburg Netherlands from the Imperial Diet and 
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Chamber Court. According to Aytta, such an agreement, which drew 
inspiration from a 1542 treaty between the Empire and the duchy of 
Lorraine, would serve the interests of the emperor and his government 
in Brussels better than any Imperial League.'*° 

Aytta had already presented his plans in 1545 at the Imperial Diet of 
Worms. He and Mary’s other delegates had disputed calls for the Low 
Countries to pay more imperial taxes, emphasizing how the Habsburg 
Netherlands provided “the German nation with support and a bulwark 
against other foreign potentates.” In order to strengthen this relationship, 
the Low Countries and Empire “should unite in such a way that all 
[Netherlandish provinces] are placed in one Circle, where they can sup- 
port the Holy Empire in its need and responsibilities and expect help, 
succor, and protection in similar cases from the Estates of the Holy 
Empire.” This “eternal alliance and understanding” would “greatly 
increase the reputation and authority” of both sides while leaving the 
traditional privileges of the Low Countries intact.'”! Essentially, Aytta 
proposed an alliance that acknowledged the Netherlands’ special status 
by reforming the Circle system to place the Low Countries outside the 
jurisdiction of imperial governmental bodies. 

This idea proved impracticable before the Schmalkaldic War, but the 
emperor’s 1547 victory gave Charles greater leverage to clarify the status 
of the Low Countries. Accordingly, Aytta’s plan resurfaced as an alterna- 
tive to the Imperial League. In late March 1548, Charles proposed 
a reorganization of the Low Countries’ relationship to the Empire that 
followed Aytta’s 1545 presentation almost word for word. With the 
Imperial League defeated and the majority of Estates more interested in 
addressing the Empire’s religious divisions than arguing over Habsburg 
hereditary lands, negotiations proceeded swiftly, especially by Diet 
standards.'?” Charles offered to establish a set payment that the Low 
Countries owed the Empire, but in exchange he demanded that all 
seventeen provinces be consolidated into the Burgundian Circle and 
exempted from the Diet and Chamber Courts jurisdictions.'” 
Although skeptical at first, the Diet acquiesced to Charles’s plan after 
repeated promises that he did not intend “to remove the same provinces 
from the Empire.”!** 
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The Diet issued the resulting Burgundian Transaction on June 26, 
1548. The treaty consolidated all seventeen provinces of the Habsburg 
Netherlands into the Burgundian Circle and made them responsible for 
paying imperial taxes in certain cases, such as funding wars against the 
Turks.'”° In addition, it declared the Low Countries “under the holy 
Empire’s protection, defense, and help” but noted that this arrangement 
preserved the privileges and exemptions from imperial jurisdiction that 
the territories currently enjoyed.'*° Indeed, in almost all matters, the Low 
Countries remained “bound in no way ... by the holy Empire’s ordin- 
ances, statutes, and recesses.”’*’ As such, even though many of the rights 
that the treaty codified already existed, the Transaction represented an 
important constitutional reform. It shifted several territories from the 
Westphalian to the Burgundian Circle in order to place Habsburg pos- 
sessions in a single administrative body. At the same time, it affirmed the 
Low Countries’ autonomy from the imperial organs of government while 
still offering pledges, however vague, of future military cooperation. 
Aytta’s dream had become reality. 

The Burgundian Transaction held long-term implications for the Low 
Countries, the Empire, and the politics of alliance. From a practical 
military perspective, the treaty meant little. In the ensuing years, the 
Low Countries failed to pay many of their taxes, while most Imperial 
Estates refused to become involved in the war that began in the Habsburg 
Netherlands during the 1560s. In other regards, the Transaction proved 
pioneering. While it did not remove the Low Countries fully from the 
Empire, it formally established them as a separate political system that 
operated independent from the organs of imperial government.!”® 
Specifically, the Transaction meant that when the imperial diet enacted 
the Religious Peace of Augsburg in 1555, Charles and his successor Philip 
II had no obligation to introduce its provisions in the territories of the 
Burgundian Circle.!?” The future path of the seventeen provinces, there- 
fore, depended on the 1548 Transaction, which came about as a direct 
result of the failure of the Imperial League project.'” The political 
development of the Low Countries relied on running debates within the 
Empire over the politics of alliance, as well as the attitudes toward alliance 
that prevailed among Netherlandish officials in the seventeen provinces. 
As the sixteenth century progressed, the politics of alliance intertwined 
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ever more closely with state formation in the Low Countries. As Chapters 
5 and 8 demonstrate, the use ofa corporate league to maintain rights and 
privileges became a hallmark of the new state spawned by the Dutch 
Revolt, albeit in a very different form from the Imperial League that 
Mary and Aytta helped to scuttle. 

Viewed through the politics of alliance, Imperial Estates and Charles 
V could both claim victories from the Diet of Augsburg. The Estates had 
defeated the Imperial League, a proposal that few Catholics or 
Evangelicals liked. Their success reinforced the idea that alliances should 
operate as supplements to the imperial constitution. They should act to 
address deficiencies in imperial institutions rather than replace them 
entirely, as Catholics believed the Schmalkaldic League had sought to 
do with the Chamber Court and some Estates feared the Imperial League 
meant to do with the Imperial Diet. For his part, the emperor secured the 
Burgundian Transaction, which gave Charles what he wanted for the Low 
Countries, although it left relations among the Empire’s Estates largely 
unchanged. Nevertheless, as Jakob Sturm observed, “everything his 
Imperial Majesty desired through the erection of a league ... he has 
achieved better and for a longer period of time through this 
[Burgundian] agreement.”!?! These outcomes established many of the 
parameters within which the politics of alliance operated in the Empire 
and Low Countries for the next several decades. 


The Princes League and the Peace of Passau 


Alongside negotiations over the Imperial League and Burgundian 
Transaction, the Diet of Augsburg also sought to resolve the Empire’s 
religious divisions. Months of contentious discussions failed to produce 
a long-term solution that both Catholics and Evangelicals could accept, 
however, and the emperor ultimately opted for an arrangement known as 
the Augsburg Interim.’®* The Interim made some concessions to 
Evangelicals in the area of works righteousness and allowed them to retain 
clerical marriage and communion in both kinds. At the same time, 
Evangelical authorities had to reintroduce the Latin Mass and allow 
Catholic clergy back into their territories. Evangelical clergy could con- 
tinue preaching, so long as they accepted the Interim. If they did not, 
authorities had to expel them from their jurisdictions. Charles hoped 
these stipulations would push Evangelicals back toward the Catholic 
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Church while not pre-empting a permanent religious compromise 
through a church council.'*? 

The Interim succeeded at reintroducing Catholicism in several cities 
such as Augsburg, but overall it fell short of its goals. While some 
Evangelicals accepted the Interim, many did so only halfheartedly. Still 
others rejected it entirely as an unholy capitulation to the anti-Christ. 1^ 
For their part, several imperial councilors believed the Interim made too 
many concessions, and Catholic Estates refused to accept it, dubbing it 
a half measure that forced them to approve heretical reforms. As such, it 
contained “more poison than honey.”'”” The Interim applied therefore 
only to evangelical territories, which soured many of Charles’s Protestant 
allies and led to calls for a new alliance against the emperor. This group 
included Elector Moritz of Saxony, who formerly received the electoral 
title during the Augsburg Diet.'*° Charles’s plans for the Imperial League 
coupled with the Interim made Moritz increasingly frustrated with what 
he saw as the emperor’s monarchial tendencies and belittlement of 
Evangelicals. As a counterbalance, Moritz believed that a group of princes 
needed to oppose the emperor’s policies in a corporate fashion to restore 
the Empire’s proper balance of power.'*’ 

The Interim made building this front easier, especially once Charles 
floated the idea in 1550-1 of placing his son Philip of Spain on the 
imperial throne. In a proposal that alienated Evangelicals and Catholics 
alike, including his brother Ferdinand, Charles suggested that Philip 
receive the imperial crown after Ferdinand’s death, with Ferdinand’s 
son Maximilian becoming emperor after Philip’s death.'”® For many 
Estates, this proposal raised the specter of direct Spanish rule and sub- 
mission to “Spanish servitude.” This outcome was a bridge too far. In 
summer 1551, Catholic and evangelical electors closed ranks to reject the 
emperor’s proposal. Meanwhile, Moritz assembled a coalition of princes 
that condemned Charles’s succession plan and the Interim as affronts to 
German liberty.'*? This “Christian defensive alliance” sought to procure 
the release of Johann Friedrich and Landgrave Philipp, both of whom still 
languished in imperial custody. Its main purpose aimed “to preserve the 
true Christian religion and Augsburg Confession, as well as the freedom 
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of the Fatherland.”'*° Echoing the language of the 1540s, Moritz and his 
allies tied the Empire’s welfare to the survival of Lutheran religion. This 
conviction, combined with Charles’s controversial policies, gave Moritz’s 
Princes League the perfect rallying cry for corporate opposition to the 
emperor. 

The League needed money, however. For that, it turned to France. 
While Moritz and his allies acknowledged that French support had been 
unreliable in the past, King Henri II possessed the “large financial means” 
necessary to subdue the emperor.!*! The risk of allying with a foreign 
power was worth it, and the Empire’s current state required drastic 
action. After over a year of discussions, Moritz’s coalition reached an 
agreement with Henri in January 1552. In exchange for supporting 
French territorial claims on the Empire’s western edge, the princes 
received massive subsidies to fund a war against the emperor.'*? In 
addition, the princes agreed to favor candidates for the imperial throne 
that “were well pleasing to His Majesty.” They even pledged to back 
Henri’s candidacy, if he felt so inclined.'** These concessions were 
necessary, Moritz and his allies argued, because Catholics in the Empire 
sought “to fence in and eventually to exterminate our religion, a faith we 
hold without doubt for right, true, and Christian.” As part of this plan, 
Charles sought “to force [Imperial Estates] from their old liberties and 
freedoms into the kind of bestial, intolerable, and eternal servitude that 
one sees in Spain and elsewhere.” Facing this existential threat, the 
“understanding and union” with Henri II enabled Moritz’s league, “so 
far as God grants His grace, to throw off with force of arms the intolerable 
yoke of the proposed bestial servitude, thereby vindicating and rescuing in 
a stout manner the old liberty and freedom of our beloved Fatherland of 
the German nation.”'** Any attack on evangelical religion meant 
a corresponding attack on the Empire and vice versa. 

According to Moritz and his allies, Charles’s capriciousness had upset 
the Empire’s proper operation. Only collective action by a coalition of 
Estates could restore peace and order. As in the 1540s, these ideas 
intertwined with religious convictions, as the safety of German liberty 
and the Empire’s health entailed protecting the Augsburg Confession. In 
pursuit of these goals, the princes took a novel approach: creating 
a limited league for a specific military action that drew funding from 
a foreign power. In its basic contours, it echoed the earlier Saalfelder 
Alliance. Nevertheless, opponents of the Princes League picked up on the 
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unorthodox nature of the arrangement, and they condemned it as a tool of 
the French king to poison the Empire by supporting “this new, rebellious, 
and bloody Gospel.” With the help of German allies, Henri IPs ultimate 
goal was “to bring the highly praiseworthy German nation from the sweet 
yoke of the pious emperor into [Henri’s] bitter service and eternal French 
servitude.” The princes’ politics of alliance had therefore betrayed the 
Empire by inviting domination by a foreign power. Moritz’s critics spe- 
cifically condemned the princes’ concessions to France, arguing that 
“since they are too weak, they make an alliance and pact with a foreign 
nation ... . They lead into Germany a foreign army, which seeks to ruin 
and devastate without pity the land and people.” 14° 

Such language reflected how both evangelical and Catholic authorities 
equated the preservation of their Christian faith with the Empire’s well- 
being. Unfortunately for Charles, his actions since 1548 meant that not 
enough Catholic Estates saw defense of the emperor’s policies as the best 
path to securing Catholicism and the Empire’s fortunes. Moritz’s appeal 
to German liberty resonated with Catholic Estates fearful of the 
emperor’s power who saw a lasting religious peace as the best guarantee 
for Catholicism’s survival. Many prominent Catholic Estates therefore 
remained neutral when Moritz’s coalition struck in mid-March 1552. As 
well as the Schmalkaldic War had gone for Charles, the 1552 conflict 
went just as poorly. Convinced that Moritz possessed neither “the brains 
nor the funds” to resist the emperor, the imperial camp was caught totally 
off guard, despite numerous warnings that a war was coming. By the start 
of April, Moritz and his allies had captured numerous cities, including 
Augsburg, which shut off the emperor’s main financial spigot. Moritz’s 
troops then crushed an imperial detachment guarding a key alpine pass 
and crossed into Habsburg Austria. Charles fled across the Alps while 
Moritz began negotiations with Ferdinand in the hopes of reaching 
a permanent peace.!?° Ferdinand ultimately persuaded Charles and 
Moritz to accept a compromise. In August 1552, they agreed to the 
Peace of Passau. The treaty established a temporary peace until the next 
Imperial Diet, which was entrusted with forming a long-term solution to 
the Empire’s religious divisions. Until then, each Estate should follow 
their conscience in religious matters. The emperor promised to reform 
the Chamber Court to include more Protestant representatives, and he 
finally released Johann Friedrich and Philipp of Hesse from captivity. In 
return, Moritz ended his fight against the emperor and marched off with 
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Ferdinand to war against the Turks.'*” With the Peace signed, the Princes 
League had achieved its mission and dissolved, making it one of the 
shortest lived but most successful alliances in the Empire’s history. 


The League of Heidelberg and the Peace of Augsburg 


As with the truces of Nuremberg and Frankfurt, the politics of alliance 
altered the Empire’s constitutional fabric by helping to produce the Peace 
of Passau. Despite its enactment, however, upheaval still plagued the 
Empire. The Peace’s provisional status made it unclear how long it 
would last, and no one was sure whether the Peace cancelled the 
Interim. Meanwhile, endemic warfare lingered across central Europe. 
The Turkish wars raged in the east, while in the west, Charles marched 
against the French king in an attempt to retake territory occupied by 
Henri in support of the Princes League. This campaign did not go well, 
with Charles suffering a disastrous defeat outside Metz in early 1553. In 
the Empire, localized fighting persisted, especially in Franconia, where 
Margrave Albrecht Alcibiades of Brandenburg-Kulmbach raided neigh- 
boring territories.'*® To provide for their collective security, the Estates 
targeted by Alcibiades formed a league, the Franconian Union, which 
Chapter 4 investigates. The Union marked one of several proposals for 
leagues after the Peace, as many Estates saw the politics of alliance as an 
answer to the Empire’s ongoing public peace crisis. These endeavors 
helped pave the way for a permanent agreement that shaped the possibil- 
ities for state formation in the Empire for the rest of the sixteenth century. 

Behind the drive for new alliances after the Peace of Passau lay 
a conviction, voiced by Imperial Vice-Chancellor Georg Seld, that the 
history of alliances showed that leagues offered one of the best ways to 
quell unrest and establish peace among disparate Estates.'*? With these 
goals in mind, both Charles and Ferdinand developed new plans for 
alliance. Charles sent out feelers to numerous Estates about joining 
a league “similar to the old Swabian League.” This alliance “will not 
include any more territories than previously belonged to the League ... 
for otherwise the concern arises that Estates will be burdened and bled 
dry by perpetual calls for aid.”!°° This pitch seemed tailor-made to 
address criticisms of the 1547 Imperial League, and Charles tried to 
increase its attractiveness by emphasizing the Empire’s crisis of order. 
While the Peace of Passau had resolved some problems, many Estates still 
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lived in fear because of “defects” in the public peace. A new Swabian 
League could resolve these issues, since in the old League, its members 
“lived calmly with each other for many long years in peace and unity, 
stoutly warded off all their enemies and opponents, and otherwise 
achieved much good in the holy Empire.” These attributes made the 
Swabian League “detested, feared, and dreaded by its enemies and 
opponents,” which enabled it to maintain peace.'”' Meanwhile, 
Ferdinand proposed two complementary alliances modeled on the 
Swabian League — one in the north, one in the south - that could aid 
each other in need.'”” When this idea proved impracticable, Ferdinand 
tried to form a league with Moritz of Saxony, an effort that ground to 
a halt when Moritz died in battle in 1553.'”? Despite the experience of the 
Imperial League, the Habsburg dream of a revived Swabian League 
remained very much alive. It just needed willing participants to fulfill it. 
Therein lay the challenge. Memories of the Swabian League and 
Imperial League, Charles’s 1552 military defeats, and lingering resentment 
about the Interim all made Estates unwilling to tie themselves to the 
Habsburgs in a league.'”* In Württemberg, for example, Duke Christoph 
and his aides argued that the emperor’s proposed league could not effect- 
ively enforce the public peace since “experience shows that often, as soon as 
one league begins, it gives birth to a counter-league .... What these leagues 
and counter-leagues have done in the Empire one hears from those who 
experienced them.” Moreover, any imperial alliance would favor the 
emperor and smaller Estates, which meant that “a pious prince would 
have to help hunt down his most beloved friend if it pleased the weaver in 
Augsburg, or if the prior in Ochsenhausen thought it beneficial.” As 
Christoph’s father Ulrich had discovered first hand, “the old documents 
of the past Swabian League” showed the dangers of such an arrangement. 
A new Swabian League, therefore, would exacerbate the Empire’s prob- 
lems rather than resolve them. Christoph and his aides even feared the 
alliance could be used to suppress the Augsburg Confession, an unaccept- 
able outcome that would sacrifice the Peace of Passau’s guarantees.'”” 
The history of past alliances loomed over the politics of alliance after 
Passau, shaping both support for new leagues and justifications for resist- 
ing them. In this environment, the emperor’s 1552 plan met the same fate 
as his 1547 Imperial League, a parallel that Estates noticed.'*° 
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Opposition to Charles’s alliance, however, did not mean a rejection of all 
leagues. As evidenced by the Franconian Union, many Estates saw cor- 
porate alliance as essential for protecting their common interests in the 
early 1550s. Duke Christoph embodied this trend as well. In a 
January 1553 letter to the Catholic Duke Albrecht V of Bavaria, the 
Lutheran Christoph argued that the Empire’s current problems required 
Catholic and evangelical rulers to ally in order to avoid further “escalation 
and bloodshed.” While Habsburg ideas for alliance led nowhere, 
a nonreligious league led by princes could address the true cause of the 
Empire’s ills, namely “that everyone only looks out for themselves and lets 
happen to their neighbor what may. These disturbances and war stem 
from this tendency.”'”” Albrecht concurred. The Empire’s upheavals 
crossed multiple boundaries, and if Estates wished to preserve both the 
Empire and their current freedoms, they had to join together across 
religious lines. 

These impulses led in late March 1553 to a new alliance called the 
League of Heidelberg. Including Württemberg, Bavaria, and four other 
princes at its start, the League expanded several months later to incorp- 
orate Ferdinand in his role as Archduke of Austria. Its treaty established 
a defensive alliance to shield its members’ “land and poor people from 
further ruin, fear, and need, as well as unwarranted violence.” The 
League sought “to work for the common good, to increase the reputation 
of the emperor and Empire, as well as to promote and preserve tranquil- 
ity, peace, and unity.”'’”® To achieve these goals, the League of 
Heidelberg formally exempted religion from its jurisdiction, much as 
the Rhenish Union had done. A supplement to the League’s charter 
ordered each ally “to allow the other members, along with their inhabit- 
ants and subjects, both spiritual and secular, to remain peacefully by their 
religion, faith, church practices, ordinance, and ceremonies.” It also 
prohibited members from trying to force allies to convert “against their 
will, understanding, and conscience.”!?? 

This language echoed the Peace of Passau and reflected a common 
conviction among League Estates that the Empire’s crisis of public peace 
flowed in part from its religious divisions. As founding member Elector 
Friedrich II ofthe Palatinate opined in April 1553, the “current damaging 
mistrust that has taken such deep root among almost all Estates of the 
holy Empire, coupled with the entirely unresolved schism in religion,” 
prevented enforcement of the peace.!°° In order to reestablish trust 
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among Estates of differing Christian faiths, the League of Heidelberg 
sought to ensure “that among each other at least one can be certain 
what to expect ... namely that there will be no changes in religion, even 
if one member perhaps believes differently than the other.”'°! Only 
a corporate league could provide certainty in relations between Estates 
of differing religious convictions. For League members, the Empire’s 
well-being depended not so much on the elimination of the religious 
other, but on the ability to preserve one’s own faith against attack. 
Coming two years before the Religious Peace of Augsburg, this arrange- 
ment proved prescient for the Empire’s future. It also provided a model 
for a longer-lasting alliance that evolved out of the League of Heidelberg 
in 1556, the League of Landsberg. 

Despite its exemption clause, the League of Heidelberg suffered from 
major flaws. In order to facilitate its swift creation, the League treaty 
remained vague about key components such as the amount of troops 
each member owed and the alliance’s voting structure, which ensured 
constant struggles over the League’s organization. During its three-year 
existence, for example, the League had three different chiefs, whose 
powers frequently changed. The League’s nature as a princely alliance 
also limited its room to maneuver and meant it experienced problems 
similar to the earlier Nine Years League. These issues derived in part from 
the different visions that Christoph and Albrecht held for the alliance. For 
the Bavarians, the League offered a way to pursue a permanent religious 
peace without alienating the emperor, since imperial law allowed for 
defensive leagues.'°* At the same time, its existence could maintain 
peace across the Empire’s south, since “the basis of this alliance is the 
public peace.” Christoph found this goal impractical, emphasizing 
instead that the duty to enforce the public peace lay with the Circles, 
not the League as a corporate body.'°° Rather than a vehicle for enforcing 
the peace, Christoph saw the League as a means to expand his territorial 
power and to maintain neutrality in case of war.'°* Accordingly, the 
League rested on a narrow consensus aimed at preserving its members’ 
religious and territorial integrity.’ 

These differing understandings sparked conflict over the alliance’s scope 
that intersected with competing views of the Swabian League. Throughout 
the League of Heidelberg’s existence, Albrecht argued “there is a great 
need to work toward such an alliance as the Swabian League was.” Since 
“we are located so far from each other and many cities and ecclesiastical 
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Estates occupy the intervening spaces, my preference is to establish 
a league and understanding that does not avoid or exclude these Estates 
and cities.”1°° A larger alliance was better than a smaller one, and the 
Swabian League showed how effective such an association could be. While 
the Bavarians acknowledged that “the old Swabian League ... principally 
benefited the cities and ecclesiastics,” they nonetheless pointed to the 
financial advantages of its model to argue for including “the bishop and 
city of Augsburg, Ulm, and other well-off cities, counts, and prelates” in 
the League of Heidelberg.!°’ The key was to control the number of smaller 
Estates in the League and to limit their voting power to give princes the 
upper hand.'!°® For Albrecht, a successful alliance needed a balancing of 
members that created common interest among disparate Estates and 
ensured funds for the League to act. 

Christoph, on the other hand, decried the Swabian League’s model, 
since “the Swabian League was no company of princes. Rather, the cities 
and ecclesiasts pursued their own interests through it.”'°? Christoph 
would not let what happened to his father Ulrich happen to him. His 
aides drove this point home, reminding the young duke of “the major 
difficulties your grace’s father experienced with the Swabian League.” 
Indeed, “if this League had not been dissolved, it is likely that [Duke 
Ulrich] would never have returned to his hereditary principality.” 17° 
Rather than include them in the League of Heidelberg, therefore, 
Christoph suggested that “the small, financially-strained Estates that 
wish to enter this alliance should take the following path: they should 
place themselves under the protection of their nearest prince ... as 
occurred many years ago before the start of the Swabian League.” In 
this way, smaller Estates could receive princely protection without gain- 
ing any say in the League of Heidelberg.'’! At the League’s core sat 
irreconcilable visions for how it should operate, which Estates it should 
include, and what it should seek to achieve. While both visions found new 
avenues of expression after the Peace of Augsburg, in the early 1550s, 
their competition sapped the League of Heidelberg’s dynamism. 

These rifts came to the fore during a June 1554 meeting in Worms, 
where members clashed over two issues: Executing the imperial ban 
against Albrecht Alcibiades and League support for electoral Trier if 
French armies invaded while fighting the emperor. Concerning 
Alcibiades, who came under ban in December 1553, Christoph and 
Friedrich II maintained that the matter fell outside the League’s 
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jurisdiction, since Alcibiades had not attacked a League member. 
Albrecht V and Ferdinand, by contrast, argued that its pledge to preserve 
the public peace made the League responsible for carrying out the ban. 
No agreement proved forthcoming, and a similar split erupted over 
Trier’s situation. While Austria, Trier, and Bavaria argued that the matter 
fell within the League’s jurisdiction, Christoph responded that since it 
involved a foreign prince, “this work does not apply to the League alone, 
but rather is a common matter for the Empire and therefore not for this 
League diet to decide.”!’? Trier’s response that there was no time to 
appeal to an Imperial Diet and that the League had to act “to help protect 
and shield the Fatherland” failed to persuade the Wiirttemberger.'” 
Ultimately, the League could offer Trier only vague assurances of future 
help.!’* When Christoph then requested League aid for a feared invasion 
of his territories by the Schmalkaldic League’s old foe Duke Heinrich, the 
Bavarians reacted with incredulity.!”? The League refused to approve any 
help as a corporate body until an attack actually happened, while Austrian 
delegates complained that Württemberg’s affair did not belong in the 
League’s jurisdiction, since it stemmed from the actions of the 
Schmalkaldic League.'’° Christoph countered that the danger “was not 
an old matter from the Schmalkaldic War” but rather a new plan on 
Heinrich’s part “to attack us because of religion, which violates the public 
peace.”!’’ This claim failed to win support for immediate action.'”® 
Ultimately, the meeting ended with both sides accusing the other of 
seeking to undermine the Peace of Passau by using the League to block 
aid for Estates of the other faith.!”? 

After the June 1554 diet, Christoph wondered whether League Estates 
“still desired to trust and believe each other.”'®° Their “hearts and 
minds” were no longer united, and he almost wished that “we were 
already out of this union.”'?! Austrian delegates sensed something simi- 
lar, arguing that “there are some Estates in the League that would perhaps 
prefer that His Royal Majesty and Bavaria were outside the alliance rather 
than within it.”'®? These divisions led Albrecht and Christoph to search 
for alternate paths to achieve their goals. Disillusioned by his League 
experience, Christoph sought to strengthen the ability of the Imperial 
Circles to enforce the public peace.'®*? He found a sympathetic ear with 
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Ferdinand’s Chancellor Johann Zasius, who had begun to contemplate 
ways to strengthen the ability of “neighboring and adjacent Circles” to 
work together “as one body” to enforce the public peace.!?* This conflu- 
ence of interests eventually led to one of the key documents issued by the 
1555 Imperial Diet of Augsburg, a revision to the Empire’s mechanisms 
for maintaining peace known as the Enforcement Ordinance.'®? Chapter 
4 examines its relationship to the politics of alliance. 

For Albrecht, while the League of Heidelberg retained importance, its 
divisions hampered its usefulness. Accordingly, Albrecht sought other 
ways to secure the political future of Catholicism while fostering ties to 
his father-in-law Ferdinand. The decisions of the 1555 Diet of Augsburg, 
along with the new League of Landsberg that Austrian and Bavarian aides 
created shortly after the diet’s conclusion, gave him what he desired.!?° 
The Imperial Diet that began in Augsburg in February 1555 had the task 
of crafting the permanent religious agreement foreseen in the Peace of 
Passau. In response, it produced the epoch-making Religious and Profane 
Peace of Augsburg, which granted Imperial Estates the right to choose 
affiliation to either Catholicism or the Augsburg Confession. Other ver- 
sions of Christianity remained outlawed. With the exception of a few bi- 
confessional cities such as Augsburg, the Peace expected that a territory’s 
inhabitants would either conform to the religious practice selected by 
their ruler or move to another territory.'°” While much of its language 
remained vague to facilitate compromise, the Peace established a regime 
that both Catholics and Lutherans understood as guaranteeing the con- 
tinued existence of their specific confession. 

In addition, the Peace gave Evangelicals something they had desired 
since the Schmalkaldic League’s early days: a pledge of equal representa- 
tion on the Chamber Court. This achievement, coupled with legal recog- 
nition of the Augsburg Confession, marked fundamental changes to the 
Empire’s constitution that were possible only because of the activity of 
alliances like the Schmalkaldic League.'?® Taken as a whole, the Peace 
laid out for the foreseeable future the parallel coexistence of differing 
Christian confessions. Imperial Estates were to cooperate in external 
matters while retaining control over their internal religious circum- 
stances, albeit within certain acceptable parameters. At its core, this 
solution to the Empire’s religious divisions reflected the same concessions 
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the Rhenish Union’s and the League of Heidelberg’s exemption clauses 
had made. Unlike the League, however, the 1555 Peace lasted for gener- 
ations, providing the context within which numerous future alliances 
formed. 

While short-lived, the League of Heidelberg’s existence provided a key 
part of the framework for the constitutional reforms enacted in 1555. 
With the new Peace in place, the League dissolved when its treaty expired 
in early 1556. It lasted until then despite its differences because its 
members were unwilling to surrender the modicum of support it provided 
until they had something to replace it. The aftermath of the 1555 Imperial 
Diet offered such options. League members created their alliance to 
address what they saw as an urgent crisis in the Empire, but they could 
never agree on a larger mission for the League. As Chapters 4 and 5 show, 
this experience taught officials in Bavaria and Austria a key lesson that 
shaped their approach to the League of Landsberg. For Johann Zasius, 
the League of Heidelberg’s limited membership weakened it by excluding 
the vast majority of cities. Even though many cities “had limited financial 
means ... where many small water ways flow together, they ultimately 
form a large stream. Moreover, according to the public peace, upon which 
your alliance is built, the poor as well as the rich should be protected and 
shielded from unlawful violence.”'?” For Zasius, Christoph’s “company 
of princes” neglected the basic premise that had spurred its creation. 
Without a clear common vision and diversity of Estates, a league could 
come into existence, but its use of shared sovereignty could not preserve 
the public peace or its members’ collective interests. This insight, hard 
won through the upheavals of the 1540s and 1550s, framed the politics of 
alliance well into the era of the Thirty Years’ War. 


Conclusion 


Numerous new visions for the Empire and Low Countries appeared 
during the fifteen years preceding the Religious Peace of Augsburg. As 
they grappled with ongoing religious divisions and frequent disturbances 
of the peace, Imperial Estates used the politics of alliance to promote their 
collective security in ways they believed bolstered the Empire’s health. 
The Empire was not a fictive, abstract entity for its members, but rather 
a central component of their political existence that needed assistance 
from alliances. Most of these leagues eventually collapsed, some of them 
never came into being, and others sparked military conflicts. Regardless 
of their individual outcomes, these efforts altered the process of state 
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formation as well as the composition of the imperial constitution, ultim- 
ately pushing Estates toward a formal truce in religious matters. This 
pattern of activity also affected the Low Countries, whose nebulous 
relationship to the Empire received clarity through the Burgundian 
Transaction. This change only occurred after Charles V proposed includ- 
ing the Habsburg Netherlands in his 1547 Imperial League, an endeavor 
that would have substantially remade conditions on both sides of the 
Maas River. The project’s failure led directly to the Transaction, which 
created the immediate framework for the Dutch Revolt and its reliance on 
the politics of alliance. In the mid-sixteenth century, state formation in 
the Empire, the Low Countries, and individual territories in both political 
systems depended on impulses from corporate alliances both realized and 
unrealized. 

The manner in which alliance members during the 1540s and 1550s tied 
the Empire’s welfare to the survival of specific religious faiths proved 
particularly influential. Somewhat counterintuitively, this tendency, 
which both Catholics and Evangelicals displayed, helped spread 
a language of religious coexistence that presaged the solutions adopted in 
1555. It created common ground that, under the right circumstances, 
justified a compromise like the Religious Peace. Ultimately, the answers 
put forward in 1555 to the dual problems of public peace and religious 
division would have looked quite different ifnot for the activity and rhetoric 
of alliances during the preceding decades. While not the only factor at play, 
the politics of alliance contributed key ideas and created frameworks within 
which major constitutional changes like the Burgundian Transaction and 
the Religious Peace developed. The changes to the Empire and Low 
Countries wrought during the 1540s and 1550s intersected with the polit- 
ics of alliance in multiple ways. The next several chapters demonstrate how 
leagues continued to provide essential vehicles for enacting the 
Transaction’s and Peace’s ideals after 1555 as well. 


4 Shared Sovereignty and Regional Peace 
(1552-1567) 


On the morning of October 26, 1561, Fritz Rathen, Jörg Welzel, and Jörg 
Dornperger walked along an imperial highway in the Upper Palatinate. 
Residents of a Franconian market town named Betzenstein, the three 
men, all of whom were subjects of Nuremberg’s council, headed for a day 
of merriment at a festival in the town of Auerbach. Suddenly, a band of 
horsemen stormed toward them from the southwest. The riders, acting 
under orders from Prince-bishop Veit II of Bamberg, proclaimed Rathen, 
Welzel, and Dornperger to be outlaws and placed them in chains. 
Throwing the men over the backs of their horses, the troops spirited 
them away to prison in the nearby castle town of Neuhaus. When news 
of the event reached Nuremberg, the council denounced Bamberg’s 
actions as a violation of its sovereign rights and demanded the immediate 
release of its subjects. When Bamberg’s officials refused, Nuremberg’s 
magistrates sent a squadron of troops to free the men from jail. Infuriated, 
Veit retaliated by sending more than 900 soldiers to pillage one of 
Nuremberg’s country towns. By mid-December 1561, a conflict rooted 
in the arrest of three provincial artisans had spiraled out of control and 
threatened to plunge Franconia into war. 

The Betzenstein controversy’s rapid escalation belied the fact that at 
the time, Nuremberg and Bamberg both belonged to a corporate alliance 
called the League of Landsberg. The League, which included Catholic 
and evangelical Estates, sought to translate the decrees of the 1555 Diet of 
Augsburg into everyday political practice. As Chapter 3 discussed, the 
diet sanctioned the legal coexistence of Catholicism and Lutheranism 
through the Religious Peace and reformed the Empire’s system for pun- 
ishing breaches of the peace through the Imperial Enforcement 
Ordinance. This decree elevated the Imperial Circles to the main peace- 
keeping bodies in the Empire by making them responsible for pursuing 
violators of the peace in their jurisdictions. Scholars often see these 
provisions as watersheds in the Empire’s constitutional history, although 
what they meant to authorities entrusted with their fulfillment, and what 
challenges the Enforcement Ordinance in particular presented, are 
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questions that have received comparatively little attention. In much ofthe 
Empire’s south, responsibility for implementing the 1555 agreements fell 
in large part to the League of Landsberg, which followed the Swabian 
League’s example by framing itself as a vehicle for maintaining regional 
peace and the integrity of its member territories. Headed by the Duke of 
Bavaria and including the Habsburg Archduke of Austria, its mission 
attracted numerous Estates, and officials in both Nuremberg and 
Bamberg enthusiastically joined the League in the mid-1550s. Their 
1561 conflict, however, threatened to topple the alliance and expose the 
impotence of the young Enforcement Ordinance. As relations between 
Nuremberg and Bamberg deteriorated, the League’s other members 
swung into action as a corporate body in order to salvage the alliance 
and the new order it protected. 

The conflict over Betzenstein and the League of Landsberg’s interven- 
tion reveal the continuing importance of corporate alliances to the 
Empire’s political system in the years following the 1555 Diet of 
Augsburg. During its first decade of existence, the League’s resolution 
of disputes involving members created overlapping spheres of sovereignty 
in the Empire’s south that both bolstered the Religious Peace and 
Enforcement Ordinance and siphoned authority away from imperial 
organs of governance. All the while, League members understood their 
alliance as a buttress for imperial government that served the greater good 
ofthe Empire. This seemingly paradoxical effect, which replayed dynam- 
ics from the Swabian League’s heyday, underscores the challenges facing 
the Empire during the 1560s. As Imperial Estates grappled with how to 
achieve the 1555 Diet’s ambitious goals, interconnections between local 
conflicts, regional peace, and the politics of alliance meant that imperial 
organs of government, even those grounded in a regional landscape like 
the Circles, often relied on corporate associations like the League of 
Landsberg to facilitate the Empire’s operation on a daily basis. How the 
Circles and League interacted with each other, and where their jurisdic- 
tions coincided, determined to a large extent how the nascent regimes of 
the Religious Peace and Enforcement Ordinance took shape in many of 
the Empire’s regions. 

The League of Landsberg therefore offers a revelatory case study for 
what the solutions reached in 1555 meant for the Empire in practice on 
the regional and interregional levels. Chapter 5 investigates the League’s 
relationship to the 1555 religious settlement. This chapter focuses on the 
League’s efforts to strengthen the Enforcement Ordinance. Founded 
explicitly to maintain regional peace, the League encountered two 
major crises in the 1560s that demonstrate how the politics of alliance 
affected the process of state formation in the Empire and its states after 
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the Enforcement Ordinance’s enactment: the conflict over Betzenstein 
and the marauding knight Wilhelm von Grumbach. In both affairs, the 
League mediated between imperial, interregional, and regional interests. 
Similar to the Swabian League, the League of Landsberg pledged defer- 
ence to imperial institutions, but the circumstances of these crises led the 
League to act in ways that showed the inability of those imperial institu- 
tions to regulate relations in the Empire on their own. The League’s 
deployment of shared sovereignty created interregional support networks 
that its members could mobilize on short notice more efficiently than 
imperial organs of governance could. Such dynamics imbued the League 
with an independent legal authority that alternatively supported and 
undermined the centralization of authority in its member territories and 
the Empire as a whole. The political and constitutional development of 
the Empire and many of its Estates after 1555 cannot be understood 
without reference to the League of Landsberg’s efforts to implement the 
Enforcement Ordinance. The politics of alliance remained essential to 
preserving regional peace, and the League’s use of shared sovereignty 
created a key part of the structure for state formation across large swaths 
of the Empire’s south during the second half of the sixteenth century. 


The Enforcement Ordinance and the League of Landsberg 


Drafted in response to the upheavals of the 1540s and early 1550s, the 
1555 Imperial Enforcement Ordinance reaffirmed the idea of perpetual 
peace within the Empire initially proclaimed by the 1495 Diet of Worms. 
The Ordinance sought to ensure that all Estates observed the public peace 
by giving responsibility for its enforcement to the Imperial Circles.’ When 
a breach of peace occurred within its borders, the appropriate Circle was 
supposed to assemble an army and move against the violator in the 
Empire’s name. In service of this goal, the Ordinance allowed multiple 
Circles to work together to combat violations of the peace that individual 
Circles could not handle on their own.” While the Circles had been fairly 
unimportant during the first half of the sixteenth century, the 
Enforcement Ordinance reinvigorated them as instruments for regional 
governance. Even with the provision allowing cooperation between 
Circles, however, they often struggled to keep peace when conflicts 
crossed regional boundaries or involved prominent members of a single 
Circle. How exactly each Circle should pursue its peace-keeping duties 
also remained a matter of debate. The Enforcement Ordinance granted 
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additional authority for maintaining peace to the Empire’s Estates, there- 
fore, but its effectiveness in practice remained anything but certain. 

This specific context gave rise to the League of Landsberg, which took 
its name from the Bavarian city where it was founded in 1556. The 
League resulted from collaboration between Duke Albrecht V of 
Bavaria and his aides, on the one hand, and Ferdinand of Habsburg, 
who became emperor in 1556, and his chancellor Johann Zasius on the 
other. Their cooperation emerged directly from discussions over renew- 
ing the League of Heidelberg. Shortly before that alliance’s treaty expired, 
Albrecht wrote to Christoph of Wtirttemberg in early 1556 to gauge his 
interest in expanding the League of Heidelberg’s membership.’ When 
Christoph proved unenthusiastic, Albrecht lamented that “the League of 
Heidelberg will now without a doubt expire.” Since most Circles 
remained too weak to implement “the recent Augsburg recess and 
Ordinance,” the Bavarians and Austrians found it necessary “to establish 
a new friendly and neighborly understanding and league, which will be 
based in form and shape on the League of Heidelberg, albeit mutatis 
mutandis.”* The rub lay in that mutatis mutandis, since the changes 
incorporated into the League of Landsberg aimed to realize the vision of 
a cross-status alliance that Albrecht had advocated for the League of 
Heidelberg since 1553. The Bavarians found a like mind in Zasius, who 
saw the League of Landsberg as a way to tie small Estates to Ferdinand as 
clients while preserving the public peace.” 

Christoph’s disillusionment with the League of Heidelberg gave him 
little desire to join Albrecht’s new alliance. Christoph excused himself by 
arguing that the Religious Peace and Enforcement Ordinance made 
participation in a corporate alliance “that much less necessary.”° Here 
his position as the chairman of the Swabian Circle played a key role, as it 
afforded Christoph authority over the Circle’s actions and made him 
reluctant to shoulder the extra responsibility of membership in an alliance 
led by another prince. He also pointed to the events of 1554, when the 
League of Heidelberg denied him protection against Duke Heinrich, to 
justify his choice.’ Accordingly, the alliance that the Bavarians and 
Austrians developed to replace the League of Heidelberg took on 
a different character and membership, even if its core mission seemed 
familiar. The League of Landsberg positioned itself as a defensive alliance 
including both Catholic and Lutheran Estates to safeguard the imperial 
constitution.® Each member agreed to pay dues and submit to the 
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League’s collective judgment in case of conflict, while the League prom- 
ised collective military protection during breaches of the peace. Duke 
Albrecht assumed the position of League chief with responsibility to call 
League diets. The League’s treaty, which set its duration at seven years 
with the possibility of renewal, established its main objective as “the 
fulfillment and implementation of the common peace in the holy 
Empire and the recently agreed upon Enforcement Ordinance.” In ser- 
vice of this goal, the League guaranteed each member the right to enact 
the Religious Peace in its territory as it saw fit.” 

Concerning the Enforcement Ordinance, the League envisioned itself 
as complementary to the duties of the Imperial Circles. As a tool for 
implementing the new edict, the League’s framework even offered advan- 
tages that the Circles could not, primarily because the League cultivated 
support networks that stretched beyond individual regions. While partici- 
pation in each Circle was limited to those Estates within the Circle’s 
jurisdictional boundaries, the League cut across several regions, uniting 
Estates from the Austrian, Bavarian, Franconian, and Swabian Circles. It 
included princely members as well as several cities. The large amount of 
territory covered by the alliance sat at the heart of its appeal. As Zasius 
argued, the Circles’ geographic limitations raised doubts about their 
ability to realize the full potential of the Enforcement Ordinance. 
A corporate alliance could provide a supplemental peace-keeping organ- 
ization to make up for the Circles’ deficiencies and ensure the 
Ordinance’s implementation.'” The League of Landsberg embodied 
this vision of an interregional peace-keeping alliance that served its mem- 
bers as well as the imperial organs of government. Alliance members 
made this connection explicit throughout the League’s first decade by 
citing the Circles’ inability to handle major violations of the public peace 
as a motivating reason for the League’s operation." 

The interdependent spheres of action shared by the League and Circles 
influenced the desire of some Estates to participate in the alliance. 
Swabia’s two leading cities Augsburg and Ulm provide apt examples. In 
1556 and again in 1558, Ulm, which served as the Swabian Circle’s 
assembly place, declined to join the League. The city’s magistrates justi- 
fied their decision by pointing out that “we have already come to an 
agreement with the Estates of the Swabian Circle to enforce the peace. 
It would be burdensome and risky to enter an additional alliance.” 
Instead, Ulm’s leaders, ever mindful of the costs of alliance, proposed 
an “understanding” among the Bavarian, Franconian, and Swabian 
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Circles whereby they could pool resources “to enforce and implement the 
common public peace together... so that each Circle might hold the others 
under the arm.”!? This suggestion played directly on the Enforcement 
Ordinance’s clause allowing collaboration between Circles, offering 
a different path forward for the politics of alliance from the more traditional 
one embodied in the League of Landsberg. While it went unheeded at the 
time, Ulm’s idea would eventually come to fruition on a broad scale almost 
a century later. 

In the 1550s, both Ulm and Duke Christoph offered similar arguments 
to decline League membership. Their prominent positions in the 
Swabian Circle made them feel that they already possessed a tool for 
maintaining regional peace and cooperation that served their own par- 
ticular interests. From their perspective, the League of Landsberg offered 
little that their Circle did not, which made shouldering the extra burdens 
of League membership unappealing. Indeed, one of the benefits that 
Ulm’s council saw in the proposed association of Circles was the possibil- 
ity to decrease each Estate’s financial obligations. Augsburg, by contrast, 
joined the League of Landsberg. While it too participated in the Swabian 
Circle, Augsburg sat on Swabia’s far eastern border right across the Lech 
River from Bavaria, and it housed both Catholic and evangelical popula- 
tions protected by the Religious Peace. Its religious diversity and geo- 
graphic location made membership in a defensive alliance led by Bavaria 
too good to pass up.!” Through their decisions, both Augsburg and Ulm 
chose the paths they believed best supported their city’s specific geopolit- 
ical needs. Such a balancing of concerns weighed on all Estates as they 
determined whether their situation warranted the additional responsibil- 
ities and protections of League membership. 


The Franconian Union and the League of Landsberg 


In Franconia, officials in Bamberg, Nuremberg, and Würzburg found the 
League’s emphasis on promoting the public peace especially enticing. 
Franconia possessed a long history of border squabbles, and Bamberg 
and Nuremberg had clashed numerous times during the first half of the 
sixteenth century. Both controlled extensive rural lands that shared 
a lengthy border where jurisdictional rights often overlapped and came 
under dispute. The community of Neuhaus, for example, technically 
belonged to the prince-bishopric of Bamberg, but Nuremberg’s council 
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claimed the right of high justice in the town. This situation meant that 
neither side exercised exclusive sovereignty in Neuhaus, a situation par- 
alleled in many other border communities.“ The Reformation’s advent 
complicated matters further. In 1525, Nuremberg’s magistrates intro- 
duced religious reform in their political jurisdiction while Bamberg 
remained Catholic. Since Nuremberg’s churches sat within the diocese 
of Bamberg, the council’s reformation broke with the religious authority 
of the prince-bishop. It also meant that all income generated by its 
churches flowed into Nuremberg’s coffers rather than Bamberg’s. 

In 1537, Nuremberg’s council and Bamberg’s bishop signed a treaty that 
acknowledged the council’s right to appoint preachers in its churches. In 
exchange, Nuremberg promised to send some of its church incomes to 
Bamberg. Mutual membership in the Nine Years League facilitated this 
agreement, as the League established a commission to mediate the 
dispute.'? After the Nine Years League dissolved in 1544, Bamberg and 
Nuremberg continued to look for ways to work together, and in the 1550s 
they joined two new corporate alliances: The Franconian Union and the 
League of Landsberg. The immediate context for these moves came from 
the military threat presented by Margrave Albrecht Alcibiades of 
Brandenburg-Kulmbach.'® On May 4, 1552, Alcibiades launched an 
assault on Nuremberg. A week later, he crossed into Bamberg’s territory 
and pillaged the city of Forchheim, actions that led to the Franconian 
Union’s creation in order to unite Nuremberg, Bamberg, and the prince- 
bishop of Würzburg against the margrave.'” The decision to employ 
a corporate alliance against Alcibiades owed much to Charles V, who 
entreated the Franconian Estates “to join together in a neighborly under- 
standing and alliance for the good of the common peace, tranquility, and 
unity.”!® In a move that foreshadowed imperial policy toward the League 
of Landsberg, Charles sought to unite a regional grouping of Estates in an 
alliance to maintain the public peace. Coming in the wake of the Peace of 
Passau, such a league could operate as an enforcer of imperial policy on the 
regional level while freeing the emperor from personal involvement in 
protracted military conflicts. From the emperor’s perspective, the 
Franconian Union seemed an ideal solution to Alcibiades’s challenges to 
the peace that served both imperial and regional interests. 
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In this case, Charles possessed an additional motive for shifting respon- 
sibility for enforcing the peace onto the Franconian Union. Shortly after 
the Union’s creation, the emperor took Alcibiades into military service for 
his 1552 campaign against France. Charles’s war ended in defeat, while 
the Chamber Court ruled in February and May 1553 that Alcibiades’s 
attacks violated the public peace. In December, the Court formally 
declared Alcibiades an outlaw by placing him under imperial ban.'? 
These decisions empowered the Franconian Union to mobilize troops 
against Alcibiades, effectively deputizing its members to eliminate 
a regional threat to the Empire’s peace. This arrangement proved par- 
ticularly useful against Alcibiades given the emperor’s complicated rela- 
tionship to the margrave. In this instance, the Franconian Union and 
imperial institutions worked hand in hand, each reinforcing the authority 
of the other. For the parties involved, this interdependence represented 
a model interaction between the imperial organs of government and the 
Empire’s territories. By serving as a conduit connecting the Empire’s 
different levels of authority, the Union made imperial policies visible on 
a regional scale while retaining control of their enactment. 

The war with Alcibiades lasted until 1554 and devastated Franconia. It 
even threatened to engulf neighboring regions, most notably territories in 
the League of Heidelberg.”° That League’s reticence to intervene, along 
with the war’s duration, convinced Nuremberg’s magistrates that they 
needed wider systems of alliance stretching beyond Franconia in order to 
shoulder the costs of protracted conflict. The Franconian Circle had 
failed in this regard, since all the combatants in the Margrave War came 
from its ranks, which hampered the Circle’s ability to act. In the aftermath 
of Alcibiades’s defeat, therefore, Nuremberg, Bamberg, and Würzburg 
sought a larger, interregional league that could supplant the local focus of 
the Franconian Union and Franconian Circle. They found their target in 
the League of Landsberg, which they joined in mid-1557. For the 
Franconian Estates, the League offered an opportunity to establish 
a formal support network that overcame the limits of their Circle and 
freed them from overdependence on their immediate neighbors.”' The 
League also provided a venue for conflict resolution that transcended the 
Franconian Circle. By the end of 1558, therefore, the League of 
Landsberg had effectively absorbed the Franconian Union, whose mem- 
bers dissolved the Union in 1560 in favor of sole membership in the 
League.” This move into the League came at exactly the right time. In 
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the ensuing years, two conflicts erupted in Franconia that threatened to 
shatter the public peace: Bamberg and Nuremberg’s conflict over 
Betzenstein and the marauding activity of Wilhelm von Grumbach. In 
both cases, responsibility for restoring peace and order fell to the League 
of Landsberg. 


Uncertain Borders 


Bamberg and Nuremberg’s entrance into the League coincided with an 
increase in jurisdictional wrangling along their border. Collectively, these 
conflicts show how local disputes could escalate in ways that threatened 
to destabilize the Enforcement Ordinance. They also demonstrate how 
alliances like the League of Landsberg sought to control the explosiveness 
of quarrels among members. While Betzenstein proved the most spec- 
tacular disagreement, multiple clashes occurred in the early 1560s, driven 
in part by the policies of Veit II, who became prince-bishop in 1561.” 
A strong proponent of winning souls back to the Catholic fold, Veit 
embarked on a campaign to shore up Bamberg’s authority along its 
border with Lutheran Nuremberg.** Numerous conflicts resulted, some 
of which tied into long-running disputes over religious jurisdiction. In the 
village of Dormitz, for example, the controversy revolved around the local 
pastor, whom monastic officials at St. Michael’s Church in Neunkirchen 
had traditionally appointed. At the start of 1561, however, the Dormitzer 
complained to Nuremberg’s council that the pastor from St. Michael’s no 
longer attended to their needs. They then proceeded to appoint their own 
cleric.” Nuremberg’s council justified this act by claiming that Dormitz’s 
priest had resided in the community for 130 years, and the villagers had 
built him a parsonage and stable “so he could live in their community and 
provide them expeditiously with the holy sacraments, preaching, and 
other necessary church services.” In July 1561, however, “Bamberg’s 
bailiff in Neunkirchen forbade the priest to administer the sacraments 
and forced him to move to Neunkirchen.” Because of this action, “the 
priest has been forbidden from giving the most holy sacrament to several 
pregnant women and other people, placing them in the greatest need.” At 
the same time, Bamberg’s bailiff had approached Dormitz’s chief shep- 
herd and demanded that he pay the bailiff “a yearly fee along with forty- 
five Gulden in protection money.” When the shepherd, who “has not 
been subject to an overlord for longer than human memory can reach,” 
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refused to pay, soldiers under Veit’s command entered Dormitz on the 
night of July 18. They “took the shepherd prisoner and held him in jail for 
twenty days, forcing him to swear that he will pay the yearly forty-five 
Gulden in protection money.””° 

Nuremberg’s council protested to no avail. Then, on August 20, 
Bamberg’s bailiff reappeared in Dormitz, where he “violently broke 
apart the lock to the church sacristy and removed thirty-two letters from 
it.” He placed a new lock on the door, which “prohibited Nuremberg’s 
appointed custodian for the parsonage from entering the sacristy. The 
bailiff threatened said custodian so extensively that the custodian lives in 
daily fear of being arrested. The bailiff also proclaimed that all those in 
Nuremberg’s service were now forbidden from entering the sacristy.””” 
Such actions were inflammatory on several levels. In the most basic terms, 
breaking into the sacristy and barring church administrators from it 
violated the religious jurisdiction claimed by Nuremberg and its officials. 
Coupled with the pastor’s removal to Neunkirchen, Bamberg’s actions 
directly attacked the nature of religious practice in Dormitz. Equally 
significant was the theft of papers from the sacristy, which contained 
appointment documents and letters of privilege for the parish and local 
cleric. By seizing these documents, Bamberg’s officials could assert 
authority over them and counteract any claims that authorities in 
Nuremberg or Dormitz might make based on their content.”® In their 
planning, intent, and execution, Bamberg’s actions struck directly at 
Nuremberg’s sovereignty in Dormitz.”” 

Dormitz represented one of several villages where Bamberg’s officials 
asserted their jurisdiction at Nuremberg’s expense. Throughout the sum- 
mer and fall of 1561, Veit’s subordinates entered numerous communities 
located just across the border in Nuremberg’s territory and demanded 
new taxes from the local residents. If the inhabitants refused to pay, 
Bamberg’s bailiffs used violence to intimidate them. In Stöckach in late 
September, they threatened to drag local church administrators “away by 
the throat” if they did not pay Bamberg a new yearly tithe.*? In another 
instance from late July, Bamberg’s bailiff from Castle Veldenstein confis- 
cated wood from some Nuremberg peasants he accused of acting 
illegally.*’ As tensions mounted, Dormitz again became a site of violence. 
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On November 13, 1561, the bishop’s men rode into the village, this time 
to talk to local resident, Jakob Hoffman. Every night, a group of women 
spun wool in Hoffman’s house, which Bamberg’s bailiff now forbade.”” 
Hoffman promised to send the women away when they came, but the 
bailiff returned that evening with twenty armed men. They stormed into 
Hoffman’s house and stabbed his maid to death. Then, “as Hoffman’s 
wife tried to flee to a neighbor’s house with her naked six-week-old baby, 
the soldiers hit her in the face with a musket so hard that the blood flowed 
over her entire body and the poor child as well. They took her husband 
prisoner, brought him to Neunkirchen, and kept him there for several 
days.”°? 

The drama in Dormitz and other communities helps explain why the 
Betzenstein conflict spiraled out of control as quickly as it did. For several 
months before the October 1561 arrest of the Betzenstein men, relations 
between Nuremberg and the prince-bishop had deteriorated. Disputes 
over border jurisdiction had escalated to physical violence, with 
Nuremberg complaining in particular about the brutal treatment its 
female subjects received from Bamberg’s officials. The conflict in 
Dormitz even displayed key parallels to Betzenstein. Both involved ques- 
tions of taxation and legal jurisdiction in a border community where 
Bamberg used force and intimidation to secure its claims. The events in 
Dormitz also unfolded at exactly the same time as the clash over 
Betzenstein, which raises the question why Betzenstein became the flash- 
point that almost led to war rather than Dormitz. The answer lies in the 
specific issue at the core of the Betzenstein case: wood rights. The over- 
whelming importance of controlling wood rights elevated the Betzenstein 
conflict from a local dispute like Dormitz into a test case for the League of 
Landsberg’s ability to implement the Enforcement Ordinance’s 
principles. 


Betzenstein’s Wood Rights 


Betzenstein sat within Nuremberg’s jurisdiction just across the border 
from Bamberg’s territory. An important market town, legally and politic- 
ally it was fully subject to Nuremberg. However, the location where 
townspeople gathered much of their wood, the Veldner forest, sat under 
Bamberg’s authority. This situation led to numerous conflicts over the 
Betzensteiners’ right to gather wood. One of the most important 
resources in early modern Europe, wood was used for almost every 
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imaginable purpose. As Paul Warde has observed, “there was basically no 
item, or economic or social activity ... that did not involve wood in its 
production, transportation, or environment.”** Wood provided material 
for building houses and frames for machinery. It allowed the stoking of 
fires in industrial undertakings such as smithies and bakeries, and it 
provided fuel for cooking and heating in private residences. Access to 
forests and their raw materials was a matter of survival for every commu- 
nity, which made wood rights the frequent target of regulation and 
conflict.*° 

In Betzenstein, the main point of contention involved the right of the 
local bath master to gather wood in the Veldner forest. Bathhouses were 
fixtures in sixteenth-century communities, as their communal bathing 
facilities provided a means for maintaining personal hygiene that facili- 
tated social interaction among inhabitants. Bathhouses also offered 
medical services such as shaving, bloodletting, and the treatment of 
minor wounds that made them important parts of the local social fabric. 
This was especially true for smaller communities such as Betzenstein, 
whose inhabitants likely could not afford to build private baths at 
home.’ More so than most local institutions, however, bathhouses 
needed copious amounts of wood to function, since the bath master 
had to maintain daily fires for extended periods of time to warm water 
and prepare instruments for medical procedures. Access to affordable 
firewood could make the difference between a profitable bathhouse and 
a bankrupt one.*’ Accordingly, in each agreement regulating 
Betzenstein’s wood rights, the bath master received special mention. 
This status explains why Jörg Dornperger, the Betzenstein bath master 
in 1561, emerged as a central figure in the conflict. As early as 1508, 
a legal agreement between Bamberg and the Betzensteiner recognized 
the bath master’s right to gather wood in the Veldner forest at any time 
he desired. According to Nuremberg’s council, Veit’s predecessor had 
confirmed this right in a June 1560 letter, and Nuremberg insisted that 
the bath master had never been denied the right to gather wood in 
Bamberg’s forests. The city’s magistrates even implied that the bath 
buildings themselves were built with wood from the Veldner forest.’® If 
true, it would have established a clear precedent for the bath master’s 
freedom to come and go in the forest as he pleased. 
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Bamberg officials contested these rights. The bailiff in the region, 
Hans Rollerlein, claimed to have found forest wardens and a 1479 
document listing wood rights that asserted the bath master “never had 
any rights in the Veldner forest.”?” On the basis of this evidence, in late 
1560, Rollerlein and his subordinates began demanding that the 
Betzensteiner and especially Dornperger pay special fees to gather 
Veldner wood. Bamberg’s chancellery even proposed a new treaty that 
Nuremberg rejected on the grounds that it sought “to eradicate and 
dispute not only the bath master’s wood rights, but indeed all of 
Betzenstein’s previously recognized wood rights.”*° From Bamberg’s 
perspective, a new treaty could halt what officials considered the 
unauthorized cutting of wood by the Betzensteiner, who had ignored 
multiple warnings from Rollerlein to cease cutting.*' From 
Nuremberg’s perspective, the proposed treaty marked a clear attempt 
to expand Bamberg’s rights “one step after another until the [1508] 
treaty has been extinguished.”*” This dispute remained unresolved 
when Veit initiated a more aggressive policy in Betzenstein to comple- 
ment his moves in other border communities like Dormitz. 

In summer 1561, Rollerlein began patrolling the Veldner forest, lying 
in wait for any Betzensteiner that might gather wood there. After one 
encounter, a group of townspeople claimed that Rollerlein “insulted them 
by saying that not one real man could be found in the whole of 
Betzenstein. He then denied and suspended their right to gather wood 
until such a time as the bath master presented himself in Castle 
Veldenstein to answer for his wantonness.”** This affront to the male 
honor of the Betzensteiner fit into a larger pattern of abuse. According to 
Fritz Roth and Jörg Welzel, the two men captured with Dornperger, 
“Rollerlein frequently accosted them in the woods ... . As a result, in 
order to maintain their rights, [the Betzensteiner] were compelled to 
gather wood by force.” Rollerlein painted a different picture. He claimed 
that the Betzensteiner responded to his injunctions to stay out of the 
woods by “entering the forest several times openly carrying weapons. 
They then chopped wood and hauled it away according to their whim. 
They also mocked the forester and made merry at his expense.”** 
Rollerlein even accused the Betzensteiner of physically threatening the 
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forester, amove that, ifleft unchallenged, “could lead to certainty on their 
part that they can cut down whatever they like.”*? As the insults flew, Veit 
ordered Rollerlein that “on account of the Betzensteiners’ disorderly 
cutting and collecting of wood in the Veldner forest,” he should arrest 
any Betzensteiner he encountered.*° 


Violence Begets Violence 


Tensions spilled over in October 1561, when Rollerlein claimed the 
Betzensteiner “had recently acted so arrogantly on so many occasions 
that the bailiffs could no longer tolerate such behavior.” After harassing 
the bath master the night before in a local tavern, Rollerlein and his men 
struck on October 26.*” As Dornperger and his friends walked toward 
Auerbach, “between six to eight riders, among them Rollerlein and the 
judge in Neuhaus, along with eleven well-armed pikemen, took the men 
prisoner on a public road in the Palatinate and led them off to 
Veldenstein.”*® When Nuremberg’s council found out, it immediately 
sent an envoy to Rollerlein demanding the men’s release. Rollerlein 
refused, stating “it is the bishop’s intention to let the bath master lie in 
the castle tower and the other two men in the judge’s house. Those who 
wish to contest this matter should go to Bamberg and appeal there.”*° 
Undeterred, Nuremberg sent the prisoners’ wives to Veldenstein to plead 
for their release. After making the women wait a full day, Rollerlein 
denied their petition to release the men, but he did let the wives visit 
their husbands in prison. While the three couples met, Rollerlein entered 
the room “and offered many derisive words ... . Specifically, he stated 
that ‘your lords in Nuremberg have always been real tough guys (gross 
Eissenfresser). Just look at how they help you now and let you sit here.’””° 

Rollerlein’s insults escalated the conflict’s seriousness. His arrest of the 
three men had been provocative enough, but his attempt to besmirch the 
council’s honor made the dispute about more than political jurisdiction. 
The maintenance of honor sat at the core of sixteenth-century society, 
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both for individuals and communities as a whole.”! Rollerlein’s state- 
ments directly attacked the honor of Nuremberg’s council, implying that 
the city’s magistrates could not care for their own subjects. His sarcastic 
use of the term “Eissenfresser” was especially inflammatory in this context, 
since it belittled Nuremberg’s willingness to protect the three men. These 
insults hit home. In a letter to Emperor Ferdinand describing the affair, 
Nuremberg’s council emphasized that “Bamberg officials have made 
many despicable, mocking, and derisive statements directed at us in the 
presence of our female subjects.” The council even attached a word for 
word description of Rollerlein’s statements for the emperor’s perusal.°” 
Rollerlein’s abuse made the Betzenstein affair a conflict over honor and 
reputation as well as sovereignty. His direct attack on the perceived 
impotence of Nuremberg’s council placed increasing pressure on urban 
officials to do something to free their subjects or risk further humiliation. 

Despite his defiance, Rollerlein granted the wives one additional wish. 
At their request, he transferred Dornperger from the castle tower to the 
judge’s house to join Roth and Welzel in order to avoid Dornperger’s 
continued exposure to freezing temperatures.’ According to 
Dornperger’s wife, “if she had not come there, he would have shortly 
died in the tower.” While this was the extent of mercy Rollerlein showed, 
the women used the opportunity to spy on the prison watch system. They 
informed Nuremberg’s council that they “had no hope that the men will 
easily be freed ... . The officials in Veldenstein and Neuhaus have estab- 
lished a constant guard on the men, as they fear that your honor the 
council may try to intervene on behalf of the prisoners. They also worry 
about the Palatinate, in whose jurisdiction they captured the three men.” 
Indeed, the women stated that officials from the Palatinate were “on the 
lookout for Rollerlein,” for whom the situation had become so dangerous 
that “he can no longer leave Castle Veldenstein.”* 

Just as pressure was building on Nuremberg, it was also mounting on 
Bamberg’s officials. Rollerlein’s arrest of the three men had occurred in 
the Upper Palatinate’s legal jurisdiction. As the wives’ report reveals, this 
dynamic posed an additional danger to the stability of the Enforcement 
Ordinance. From the Upper Palatinate’s perspective, if its officials 
allowed Rollerlein’s actions to go unchecked, they risked setting 
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a precedent whereby officials from any neighboring Estate could enter 
their territory and act as they pleased. Accordingly, the Upper Palatinate 
sent out patrols to hunt down Rollerlein, which raised a new concern for 
Nuremberg’s council: the potential of losing the three Betzenstein men 
altogether. Since the men had been arrested in the Upper Palatinate for 
supposed criminal activity, the right to imprison and interrogate them 
technically belonged to the Upper Palatinate. If Palatinate officials 
enforced their jurisdiction, they might remove the three men from 
Veldenstein and imprison them in the Upper Palatinate. Such a move 
would make it much more difficult for Nuremberg to free the men, further 
displaying its inability to protect its own subjects. Combined with 
Rollerlein’s direct insult to the council’s honor, the specter of the Upper 
Palatinate’s involvement drove home to Nuremberg’s magistrates the 
need to act or risk a complete political debacle. 

An avenue of peaceful resolution remained open to Nuremberg’s 
council: an appeal for mediation to imperial institutions. At the same 
time that it attempted to negotiate directly with Bamberg’s officials, 
Nuremberg’s council lodged a formal complaint before the Chamber 
Court. Nuremberg’s magistrates accused Bamberg of violating the public 
peace “for no other reason than to forcibly separate Nuremberg’s subjects 
in the market of Betzenstein from their old and long-held wood rights in 
the Veldner forest.””” Contrary to Nuremberg’s expectations, however, 
the Chamber Court denied the city’s request to release the prisoners, first 
on November 13 and then again on appeal six days later. While the 
reasons for the rejection are not entirely clear, it appears the Chamber 
Court did not fully accept Nuremberg’s argument that Bamberg’s actions 
violated its rights and jurisdiction.’ Regardless, the Chamber Court 
refused to involve itself in the matter, a setback for Nuremberg that 
coincided with another provocation from Bamberg’s officials. On 
November 19, as several Betzensteiner gathered wood at a location nom- 
inally within Nuremberg’s jurisdiction, Hans Koler, the judge whose 
residence housed the three prisoners, burst into the forest with two 
other riders and several foot soldiers. According to the Betzensteiner, 
Koler and his men “knocked one of the peasants to the ground with his 
horse, demanded money, leveled their guns as if they were going to fire, 
and took away all the axes from the Betzensteiner. Then, in that same 
wood that belongs unchallenged to Nuremberg’s hunting-grounds, they 
set up traps and proceeded to hunt rabbits.”°’ 
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Bamberg’s officials gave a different account. According to them, the 
stretch of woodland in question belonged to Bamberg. They had gone 
hunting there to assert Bamberg’s authority and stumbled on the 
Betzensteiner, who assaulted Koler and his men with axes. Koler claimed 
his show of force had been necessary to protect himself and his associates. 
Moreover, he accused the Betzensteiner of purloining a rabbit trap along 
with one of Koler’s hunting dogs.” These competing accounts reveal the 
ambiguity surrounding sovereignty in border regions, as both sides tried to 
portray themselves as the victim of a physical assault meant to steal their 
proper rights. From Nuremberg’s perspective, Koler’s act of hunting was 
particularly dangerous. One way to assert sovereignty in forested areas was 
to hunt wildlife, since hunting rights belonged to those with legal jurisdic- 
tion over woods. The implications of Koler’s actions, therefore, were clear 
for all to see. Moreover, this incidence occurred a scant six days after 
Bamberg’s arrest of Jakob Hoffman in Dormitz and on the same day the 
Chamber Court denied Nuremberg’s appeal. Confronted with a string of 
failures and escalating violence from Bamberg’s officials, Nuremberg’s 
council faced a critical choice. If it did nothing, it risked legitimizing 
Bamberg’s actions, thereby ceding jurisdiction in the border regions. The 
Chamber Court’s decision limited Nuremberg’s options, however, since it 
meant an imperial institution that might have acted as a mediator would 
not resolve the conflict. Feeling it stood in the legal right and facing little 
time to act, Nuremberg’s council decided “to give further thought to how 
we can free our subjects and bring them from the prison.””” 

The result of these deliberations became clear at the end of the month. 
On November 30, a Nuremberg bailiff named Hans Hass arrived in 
Neuhaus in the early morning accompanied by ninety riders and the 
imperial notary Hans Eber. After forcing open the town gates, Hass and 
his troops rode to the house where the three Betzenstein men sat 
imprisoned. Declaring Rollerlein a “thief, robber, and murderer,” 
a squad of soldiers entered the house and “ripped the three prisoners 
from their beds.” After riding toward the castle and unloading a round 
from their guns toward its ramparts, the Nuremberger rode back to the 
house.’ Reading aloud a prepared statement, Hass condemned the 
“shameful and wicked” actions of Bamberg’s officials, who had no right 
to arrest the men “on a free imperial road.” Rollerlein and his compatriots 
had acted in “a violent manner that defied the public peace.” Nuremberg 
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now sought recompense. Accordingly, Hass announced that “the current 
liberation of the long-held prisoners, which occurred within the framework 
of established rights and imperial ordinances, has been forced by the 
aforementioned reasons and is a defensive measure.”°! 

The Nuremberger then rode off. Most of the riders spirited the three 
prisoners back to Nuremberg, while a small contingent headed toward 
Betzenstein to patrol the woods “as if they themselves were lord in the 
Veldner forest.”°” The jail break had caught Bamberg’s officials totally by 
surprise. It seemed a complete success, except for one crucial mistake. 
Against orders, Nuremberg’s riders had taken the judge Hans Koler prisoner 
and brought him to Nuremberg. After interrogating Koler, Nuremberg’s 
council released him, but the damage had been done.°* While Bamberg had 
targeted Nuremberg’s subjects, Nuremberg’s soldiers had arrested an official 
of the prince-bishop. This provocation, combined with the armed jailbreak, 
meant that if Veit did not respond, he risked jeopardizing his own program of 
consolidation along the border.°* Arguing that Nuremberg had “violated the 
holy Empire’s Ordinance and public peace, as well as the agreements of the 
League of Landsberg,” the bishop restricted the movement of Nuremberg’s 
merchants through his territory, a particularly damaging move as many 
merchants were on their way to the New Years’ trade fair in Leipzig.©° Veit 
also began gathering troops, some of which went to the Veldner forest to 
counter Nuremberg’s patrols.°° The hammer fell on December 21. Between 
three and four in the morning, an army of 600 pike men and 300 horsemen 
stormed into Gräfenberg, a border town held by Nuremberg. The soldiers 
“blew apart the gates, climbed the walls ... destroyed all kinds of household 
goods, and plundered the poor citizenry and especially the bailiff.” Most 
traumatically, the men “shot and killed several people, including a twelve- or 
fourteen-year old girl and a pregnant woman with her unborn child.”°’ As 
morning dawned, the troops withdrew, leaving behind a terrorized commu- 
nity and two regional powers on the brink of war. 


The League Intervenes 


The conflict over Betzenstein initially passed without much alarm from 
Bamberg and Nuremberg’s neighbors. The frequency of border squabbles 
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meant most Estates trusted the parties to resolve the affair themselves or 
with the aid of external mediators such as the Chamber Court. The armed 
jailbreak and subsequent plundering of Gräfenberg changed this situation 
dramatically, making it almost inconceivable for the two sides to reconcile 
without swift intervention. Because the Chamber Court had already 
proved unwilling to involve itself and no Imperial Diet was scheduled to 
meet in the near future, the Franconian Circle offered the next best 
institutional venue for resolving the dispute. The fact that two of its most 
powerful members were involved in the quarrel, however, hampered the 
Circle’s effectiveness as an arbiter. Without a clear petition from Bamberg 
and Nuremberg to intervene, the Franconian Circle could do little to 
compel two of its leading Estates to abandon their current course of action, 
even given its new responsibilities under the Enforcement Ordinance. For 
all intents and purposes, the interregional League of Landsberg stood as 
the only organization that could prevent a disastrous war in Franconia. 
This realization spurred the League into action. 

The wheels of intervention began to move in mid-December 1561, 
when Prince-bishop Friedrich of Würzburg wrote to Bamberg and 
Nuremberg expressing concern over the “disunity, enmity, and neigh- 
borly disputes” between them. Friedrich feared that if violence con- 
tinued, “this conflict will cause all three of us disgrace, ridicule, and 
belittlement with the Estates of the praiseworthy League of Landsberg, 
as well as with many others.” He therefore emphasized the destabilizing 
regional effect of the Betzenstein conflict and the damage it could cause 
to the Franconian Estates’ ability to collaborate with League allies. To 
prevent this outcome, Friedrich offered his services as mediator with the 
hope that “we Franconian Estates, who were in a hard way but loyally 
joined together and, with God’s aid, worked our way out of crisis, will 
continue to stand by each other in a good, peaceful, neighborly 
manner.”°® Tellingly, Friedrich framed the Betzenstein conflict against 
the backdrop of the war with Alcibiades. By reminding Bamberg and 
Nuremberg of their successful cooperation in the Franconian Union, 
Friedrich stressed their mutual responsibilities to each other as allies. He 
also raised the specter of regional devastation by tying their aggression to 
the actions of a reviled enemy. Most importantly, Friedrich held up the 
politics of alliance as an inspiration for finding renewed common 
ground. 
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Friedrich’s plea won over both sides. Veit denounced Nuremberg’s 
“actions that violate the holy Empire’s Ordinance and public peace” 
and demanded the city prohibit “further patrols, attacks, molestations, 
and invasions.”°” Once it became clear that Nuremberg would halt its 
patrols in the Veldner forest, Veit consented to mediation. He assured 
Friedrich he had no desire to disobey “the League [of Landsberg], the 
Imperial Enforcement Ordinance, and the public peace,” or “to cause 
unnecessary disorder and upheaval in the holy Empire.”’° Nuremberg 
also accepted Friedrich’s mediation and echoed the concern that the 
Betzenstein conflict could damage relations in the League.’ Building 
on their experience in the Franconian Union, Bamberg, Nuremberg, and 
Würzburg recognized that League membership strengthened their inter- 
connectedness by establishing interregional dependencies that protected 
their collective interests. The conflict over Betzenstein endangered these 
benefits, as the continual linking of the League with the Empire and the 
Enforcement Ordinance made clear. This trope dominated the mediation 
process and points to the challenge that Betzenstein presented. 
Nuremberg and Bamberg’s saber-rattling offered a crucial test for the 
League’s stated purpose of preserving regional peace under the 
Enforcement Ordinance. If it could not stop a war among two allied 
neighbors, then the League had little hope of fulfilling its wider mission. 

These concerns framed Bamberg and Nuremberg’s interactions with all 
League members. In the wake of Bamberg’s assault on Gräfenberg, 
Albrecht V of Bavaria persuaded both sides to declare a temporary cease- 
fire. In agreeing to lay down arms, Veit emphasized the League of 
Landsberg’s importance as an arbiter, informing Albrecht that as an 
“obedient alliance member,” the prince-bishop felt duty bound to acqui- 
esce to the duke’s commands.’ Albrecht then called a special League diet 
to meet in Munich in mid-January 1562 to address the conflict. He assured 
Bamberg and Nuremberg that they would have the opportunity to present 
their grievances to all League Estates, who would serve as impartial 
mediators.” Emperor Ferdinand supported Albrecht’s move. In response 
to a letter from Veit, Ferdinand expressed disappointment that Bamberg 
and Nuremberg “have caused such a commotion and resorted to using 
force against each other over so small a matter, especially since you are 
neighbors united together in dual alliance. You should live together in good 
neighborliness and display unity and peace.” Accordingly, the emperor 
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empowered Albrecht “as the League of Landsberg’s chief to call an open 
commission to decide the matter for both sides.”’* 

Officials in Bamberg and Nuremberg acknowledged that their dispute 
had spiraled out of control, and they willingly submitted to the League’s 
judgment. This decision and the subsequent process of arbitration solidi- 
fied the shared sovereignty ofthe League of Landsberg, which intervened 
with the emperor’s blessing where imperial institutions had not. The 
Betzenstein conflict involved questions of sovereignty related to the 
Enforcement Ordinance that fell under the jurisdiction of the Chamber 
Court and Imperial Circles. Their refusal to resolve the case pushed 
responsibility onto the League of Landsberg, which exerted its shared 
sovereignty to arbitrate a conflict that threatened regional peace and 
imperial mandates. Emperor Ferdinand supported this move and even 
formally entrusted the League with the conflict’s resolution. In the case of 
Betzenstein, the Empire’s organs of government stepped back in favor of 
a corporate alliance. In so doing, they recognized the League’s authority 
in a way that tied its operation to the wider health of the Empire. 


Violence Begets Mediation 


All parties involved in the Betzenstein negotiations understood the con- 
flict as a question of sovereignty connected to League mandates and the 
Enforcement Ordinance. For Nuremberg’s council, the affair hinged on 
“which side did violence to the other in violation of the holy Empire’s 
Ordinance..... The public peace alongside the League of Landsberg will 
make it clear who has attacked whom.” Naturally, Nuremberg saw itself 
as the aggrieved party, arguing its “fields, markets, castles, and villages 
have been plundered and conquered with violent means. The Bishop of 
Bamberg has done things forbidden by common laws and the holy 
Empire’s public peace.”’? Veit adopted a similar strategy. In a letter to 
Duke Albrecht, Veit condemned Nuremberg’s jailbreak as a “violent 
action that breached the holy Empire’s Ordinance and public peace, as 
well as our friendly alliance and league.” Moreover, he accused 
Nuremberg of plotting to capture Castle Veldenstein, a fact revealed 
during Hans Koler’s interrogation in Nuremberg, when his captors sup- 
posedly told the judge that “since the priests cannot protect him and have 
left him helpless, he should enter [Nuremberg’s] service.” This insult, 
which paralleled Rollerlein’s comments about Nuremberg’s inability to 
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aid the Betzenstein prisoners, emphasized the retaliatory nature of the 
jailbreak and again equated the inability to protect subjects with 
a forfeiture of sovereignty. By relaying this statement to Albrecht, Veit 
charged Nuremberg with trying to poach officials from Bamberg in order 
to undermine its territorial administration. Such actions meant 
Nuremberg behaved “as if it were our sworn enemy.” Veit had therefore 
taken appropriate defensive measures. ’° 

He echoed these sentiments in a letter to Ferdinand justifying the 
attack on Gräfenberg. Veit assured the emperor that his marshaling of 
troops “was undertaken solely as a provoked defensive measure to protect 
my servants and subjects. It was not intended to cause disorder in the holy 
Empire.” The raid had sought to capture Hans Hass, the leader of 
Nuremberg’s jailbreak. Unfortunately, in the heat of the moment, 
“people from both sides were killed and wounded in the operation.” 
Veit asked Ferdinand not to believe anything Nuremberg said and 
emphasized that Bamberg had only undertaken “forced defensive actions 
against a side that launches daily violent attacks against us.”’’ At the 
Munich diet, Bamberg’s delegates pursued the same argument by empha- 
sizing the defensive nature of Bamberg’s activity and disputing the 
Betzensteiners’ right to gather wood in the Veldner forest.’® The prince- 
bishop’s camp consistently portrayed itself as the aggrieved party, forced 
to mobilize by illegal actions perpetrated by its supposed ally. This 
strategy sought to establish Bamberg as the sovereign authority along 
the border whose rights Nuremberg had trampled underfoot. It had the 
added bonus of characterizing Nuremberg as a violator of the 
Enforcement Ordinance and by extension of the League’s treaty. 

In a similar vein, Nuremberg’s council realized that its case hinged on 
persuading League Estates that “Prince-bishop Veit was the party respon- 
sible for this affair.”’° Consequently, it emphasized “how unjustly 
Bamberg has behaved toward Nuremberg.” The bishop had no authority 
to deny Jörg Dornperger access to the forest, argued the city’s jurists, 
since the bath master’s right to gather wood stretched back 150 years.°° 
Veit’s imprisonment of the three men and his “forbidden mobilization for 
war” violated “the promulgated public peace in the holy Empire’s 
Ordinance as well as the content of the League of Landsberg’s 
treaty.”°’ These affronts forced the jailbreak, during which the city “did 
not free any foreign subjects, but rather its own subjects. It did so not in 
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another’s jurisdiction, but rather in an area under its own authority .... It 
was a necessary defensive measure ... that protected our rights against the 
false party.”°* Nuremberg stressed the lawfulness of its operation, since 
“once a political authority has exhausted in vain all peaceful means at its 
disposal, the public peace does not forbid but rather allows said authority 
to use force to free its poor, innocent, imprisoned subjects from jail.” The 
city’s magistrates therefore claimed that “in this affair, the honorable 
council cannot be guilty of launching an offensive action in violation of 
the public peace, especially since the release of the men occurred in such 
a restrained manner. Nothing was plundered or stolen, no Bamberg 
subjects harmed. Not even a dog was killed.”*®? 

Similar to Bamberg’s strategy, Nuremberg’s council underscored the 
defensive nature of its actions and portrayed itself as the one protecting its 
rightful authority. In arguing their case to the League diet, Nuremberg’s 
delegates repeatedly emphasized their “humble and obedient manner” in 
submitting to League arbitration in order to “prevent unjust actions that 
burden the holy Empire’s public peace as well as this praiseworthy alli- 
ance.” The League as a corporate body should force “Veit to offer 
appropriate recompense to the honorable council and its subjects in 
Betzenstein, who against all principles of law, the public peace, and the 
praiseworthy League were taken prisoner while on a free imperial road.”** 
The League had the authority to act because “it is expressly stated in the 
holy Empire’s laws, public peace, and renewed Enforcement Ordinance, 
as well as in the League of Landsberg’s treaty, that Estates of the Empire 
and this alliance ... should not take by force another’s castle, city, village, 
or fortification ... .” Moreover, “they should not attack, insult, or burden 
the honor, body, possessions, and goods of another’s subjects. Rather, 
they should treat all according to the stipulations of the public peace and 
this alliance.”®” In Nuremberg’s eyes, Bamberg had violated all these 
proscriptions. 

Both Bamberg and Nuremberg consistently paired the Enforcement 
Ordinance and public peace with the League of Landsberg’s operation. 
They went to great lengths to justify their actions as defensive measures, 
since only in this way could they accord with their duties to all entities. 
This framing placed League regulations directly alongside imperial 
directives. Ideally, the two should reinforce each other, since 
a violation of one implied a breach of the other. Such an argument 
invested the League with authority complementary to, yet separate 
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from, imperial governmental bodies. Part of this stance depended on 
the circumstances surrounding their supplications, since the League of 
Landsberg mediated the case rather than the Imperial Diet, the 
Chamber Court, or an Imperial Circle. Nevertheless, the logic of both 
petitions, combined with Ferdinand’s sanctioning of League mediation, 
relied on the existence of overlapping spheres of sovereignty, as terri- 
torial lords submitted to the judgment of a corporate alliance that 
sought to preserve imperial decrees. In the case of Betzenstein, the 
League’s shared sovereignty enabled it to defuse the situation, in the 
process becoming the executor of the Enforcement Ordinance’s prin- 
ciples. Its activity supported a specific vision of the Empire that gave 
imperial directives concrete meaning in the League’s member territories 
through the politics of alliance. 

As with the Swabian League, this relationship proved a double-edged 
sword, as alliances could both support and complicate imperial preroga- 
tives. While the League’s involvement in the Betzenstein conflict propped 
up imperial ordinances, it simultaneously displayed the inability of insti- 
tutions like the Chamber Court and Imperial Circles to enforce their own 
regulations, especially since the Chamber Court had already failed to 
resolve the matter. These dynamics shaped the League’s official pro- 
nouncement on Betzenstein. Acknowledging the willingness of 
Nuremberg and Bamberg to cooperate, the League ordered them to 
begin formal negotiations as soon as possible, with the prince-bishop of 
Würzburg as arbiter. It encouraged discussions to focus not just on 
Betzenstein, but on all unresolved disputes between the neighbors. In 
the meantime, League Estates enjoined Nuremberg and Bamberg to 
undertake “no additional affront or disparagement of each other, but 
rather to live together peacefully and neighborly ... as you are obliged 
to do by the treaty of this alliance.” In the future, both sides should 
“abstain from all violent, outlawed activities and military actions. 
Instead, you should resolve [your conflicts] according to the content of 
the alliance’s treaty, as well as the holy Empire’s Ordinance and constitu- 
tion concerning the public peace.” Failure to do so would cause the 
League “to seek restitution of damages from the side that initiates hostil- 
ities without cause.” If they could not agree on one or more issues of 
dispute, the League hoped Nuremberg and Bamberg “would avail them- 
selves of the first opportunity to present such matters to the Imperial 
Chamber Court.”?° 

The League’s formal pronouncement followed a similar logic to 
Nuremberg and Bamberg’s presentations. It emphasized the symbiosis 
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between imperial law and the League as its enforcer. Bamberg and 
Nuremberg’s escalating violence challenged the League’s basic mission. 
By intervening, the League established a system of negotiation that halted 
the dispute’s escalation and revealed the League’s corporate authority. At 
the same time, its injunction to bring any unresolved issues to the 
Chamber Court pointed to the ambiguous relationship between the 
League and imperial institutions. Initially, the League became involved 
in the Betzenstein conflict because of the Chamber Court’s rejection of 
Nuremberg’s petition, which bolstered the League’s shared sovereignty 
by allowing it to mediate a conflict that could have come under imperial 
jurisdiction. Rather than enshrine this authority, the League tried to refer 
future problems back to the imperial institution. This move created 
a reciprocal relationship that could strengthen both the alliance and the 
governmental body to which it deferred. Yet for the parties involved, the 
League’s intervention in a conflict where the Chamber Court refused to 
act highlighted the League’s capacity to resolve questions of sovereignty 
that imperial institutions ignored, even as it revealed the League’s own 
limitations. While it succeeded in bringing Nuremberg and Bamberg to 
the conference table, the League could not force them to reach an agree- 
ment. The final resolution of their conflict remained in the hands of the 
feuding parties, who undertook a process of negotiation that lasted two 
years.°’ The Enforcement Ordinance worked in Betzenstein, but only 
because of the League’s collective action and the willingness of the 
feuding parties to submit to its shared sovereignty. At their core, alliances 
like the League of Landsberg did not seek to topple central authority, but 
rather to make up for the deficits of imperial institutions. In the process, 
they often leeched authority and jurisdiction away from the same govern- 
mental bodies they sought to supplement. 


Wilhelm von Grumbach 


At the same time that the League dealt with the Betzenstein conflict, an 
external threat to the alliance emerged in the person of Wilhelm von 
Grumbach. A Franconian nobleman who controlled lands in the prince- 
bishopric of Wurzburg, Grumbach was an experienced warrior and ally of 
Alcibiades in the early 1550s. The Margrave War proved costly for 
Grumbach, whose territories suffered damages approaching 56,000 
Gulden.*® As additional punishment for supporting Alcibiades, officials 
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in Würzburg stripped Grumbach of his lands and titles. Disgraced and 
dispossessed, Grumbach began plotting to regain his losses. His main 
legal claim to restitution rested on the accusation that, by divesting him of 
his territories, Würzburg had violated his traditional privileges as 
a nobleman. In 1555, both sides brought suits before the Chamber 
Court that dragged on for years. As it became clear that he would find 
no satisfaction in the judicial arena, Grumbach turned to another method 
of conflict resolution, the knightly feud.°” This decision brought him into 
conflict with the League of Landsberg. 

As Grumbach gathered armed men to pursue his feud, rumors swirled 
in early 1558 that the knight might retake his lands by force. Bamberg, 
Nuremberg, and Würzburg appealed to the League of Landsberg for aid. 
In March 1558, the League ordered a limited mobilization of troops to 
protect its Franconian members from assault.?° As this mobilization was 
underway, Grumbach struck. On April 15, 1558, a group of armed riders 
accosted Würzburg’s Prince-bishop Melchior Zobel von Giebelstadt and 
his entourage as they approached the bishop’s castle. Intent on taking 
Giebelstadt hostage and holding him as ransom for Grumbach’s posses- 
sions, the horsemen encountered resistance from the bishop’s retainers. 
In the ensuing scuffle, Grumbach’s riders killed several retainers. One 
rider slew Giebelstadt.’' This assassination initiated a series of military 
actions that dragged on for the better part of nine years. At the center of 
the maelstrom stood the League of Landsberg and its goal of maintaining 
public peace in its member territories through the Enforcement 
Ordinance. 

Numerous scholars have analyzed the Grumbach affair in great 
depth.”” The League of Landsberg’s opposition to Grumbach, and 
what its actions reveal about the Empire’s political system after the 
1555 imperial agreements, have nonetheless received relatively little 
attention. From the moment of Giebelstadt’s assassination, the League 
involved itself in efforts to resolve the feud. In May 1558, League Estates 
convened an emergency meeting to respond to the bishop’s death. 
Nuremberg’s delegates expressed concern that “[we] could well develop 
a shameful reputation in the Empire, if his Imperial Majesty and League 
members do not display any strength for the benefit of their ally in 
response to such a disgraceful murder.” Accordingly, they called for 
renewed pressure on the Imperial Circles to carry out the Enforcement 
Ordinance and to “eliminate all intrigues damaging to the Empire.” In the 
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short term, Nuremberg encouraged the League to move against the 
perpetrators of Giebelstadt’s “unchristian murder.””® 

The League adopted a two-pronged strategy. First, its members organ- 
ized a collective defense in case Grumbach attacked again. Second, they 
appealed to Emperor Ferdinand to declare Grumbach an outlaw, thereby 
removing him from the protection of imperial law.”* For some interested 
parties, this approach proved insufficient. Imperial Chancellor Zasius, for 
example, urged League members “to let the alliance’s might shine 
through this one time, in order to create such a name and reputation for 
the League, that such disruptive, evil men will in the future think three 
times before challenging such an alliance.””° Essentially, Zasius encour- 
aged League members to act as the Swabian League had in 1519 in 
Württemberg and in 1523 during the Knights’ War. This vision went 
beyond what the League of Landsberg’s Estates understood their alliance 
to be. When they met again in November 1558, League members reiter- 
ated their appeal for the emperor to carry out the Enforcement Ordinance 
by placing Grumbach under ban. They also called for the Circles to 
mobilize resources against the knight.°° These actions established 
a pattern that recurred throughout the next nine years. League Estates 
used their alliance as a stopgap solution to prevent further damage until 
the appropriate imperial organs of government moved against 
Grumbach. Similar to their actions regarding Betzenstein, League 
Estates acted not to replace the Empire’s constitution and its main 
institutions, but rather to facilitate the proper carrying out of their duties. 
In the process, however, they highlighted just how problematic the oper- 
ation of those imperial institutions could be. 

Grumbach’s defeat proved difficult to achieve. Shortly after 
Giebelstadt’s assassination, Grumbach entered the king of France’s mili- 
tary service. Later he found protection with Duke Johann Friedrich II of 
Saxony, a powerful yet contentious figure. As a young man, the duke had 
witnessed Emperor Charles V strip his father of the Saxon electoral title as 
punishment for the Schmalkaldic War. Johann Friedrich II hoped to 
regain his house’s position as Saxon elector and saw Grumbach as 
a useful tool for achieving his dynastic goals.’’ This constellation of forces 
made Emperor Ferdinand reticent to issue a formal ban against 
Grumbach, since the prominence of the knight’s protector complicated 
the ban’s potential enforcement.”° The challenges of resolving the con- 
flict became apparent over the course of 1559, when first the Imperial 
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Diet and then the Chamber Court failed to broker a peace between 
Würzburg and Grumbach.”” In order to resolve conflicts, the system of 
imperial arbitration depended on consensus and a willingness to com- 
promise among the disputing parties. In the absence of these characteris- 
tics, both the Diet and the Chamber Court found it difficult to act in an 
authoritative manner. This inability of imperial governmental bodies to 
produce a result left the League of Landsberg and the system of Imperial 
Circles as the next best options for dealing with Grumbach. 

The failed negotiations in 1559 escalated the seriousness of 
Grumbach’s challenge to the Enforcement Ordinance’s regime. 
Imperial institutions alone could not stop the knight, even though he 
had violated imperial mandates. On the other hand, individual states 
within the Empire were no better positioned to take Grumbach down, 
especially once he entered the duke of Saxony’s protection.’°° Neither 
centralism nor particularism offered a solution. Instead, the conflict 
required a mediating force that could mobilize collective resources to 
box Grumbach in while applying pressure to imperial organs of govern- 
ment. This role fell to the League of Landsberg. In a crisis where imperial 
institutions proved unable to reach a definitive solution, a corporate 
alliance that crossed multiple jurisdictional boundaries added another 
layer of legal enforcement that could hold its members together when 
imperial institutions faltered. And yet, the League remained fully part of 
the Empire, positioning itself as a protector of the Empire’s proper order. 
At a March 1560 meeting, for example, the League decided to place 
troops at the ready to combat Grumbach. At the same time, its Estates 
reissued their plea for the emperor to place Grumbach under ban, asking 
Ferdinand not to empower the League, but the appropriate Imperial 
Circles to carry out imperial justice against the knight.'°' Throughout 
1561 and 1562, the League continued this approach, which led to the 
arrest and execution of several Grumbach henchmen who had partici- 
pated in the 1558 assassination raid.'°” These successes came undone in 
fall 1563, however, when Grumbach launched a surprise attack on 
Würzburg. For several days, his troops plundered Würzburg’s country- 
side, culminating on October 4 with the capture of Würzburg itself. 
Grumbach then extorted concessions from Würzburg’s cathedral chapter 
and forced it to sign a treaty reinstating his lands and finances. Flush with 
victory, on October 9, he moved back toward Saxony before the League 
or anyone else could act against him.'°? 
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While devastating in the short term, Grumbach’s attack on Würzburg 
finally spurred the Empire’s organs of governance into action. On the 
same day Grumbach withdrew to Saxony, Emperor Ferdinand issued 
a mandate forbidding anyone from assisting Grumbach. He stopped 
short of imposing the ban, however, a cautiousness that the Franconian 
Circle echoed on October 16. Although the Circle expressed its intent to 
aid Würzburg, its members could not agree on what kind of support to 
offer. With the Circle deadlocked, the League of Landsberg again took 
the lead.'°* Convening in late October 1563, the majority of League 
Estates rejected Grumbach’s treaty with Würzburg as illegitimate and 
pleaded once more with Ferdinand to issue the ban. If he did not, argued 
the League, it would legitimize Grumbach’s actions and encourage other 
disaffected knights to pursue their agendas through violent means.’ At 
the League’s urging, Ferdinand finally acted in November, invalidating 
the Würzburg treaty and placing Grumbach under ban.!°® After months 
of deliberation and with the assistance of League members, in June 1564, 
the Franconian Circle joined Ferdinand in condemning Grumbach’s 
actions as “against God, law, and the emperor.”!°’ It assembled 
a military force to protect against Grumbach and to capture the knight 
if he reentered Franconia.!°® These troops supplemented patrols that the 
League of Landsberg had already instituted, as the League expended 
significant financial resources to keep watch in the months after the attack 
on Würzburg. °’ 

Duke Johann Friedrich II’s protection offered Grumbach his last 
trump card. While the knight could not leave ducal Saxony without fear 
of arrest, he was reasonably safe within the duchy, so long as Johann 
Friedrich did not come under ban himself. In these circumstances, 
Grumbach held out until 1567. As it had throughout the 1560s, the 
League of Landsberg spearheaded the affair’s conclusion. At the 1566 
Imperial Diet of Augsburg, a League embassy met with the new Emperor 
Maximilian II to urge him to renew the ban against Grumbach and to 
issue a new ban against those who protected the knight, including Johann 
Friedrich.''° Maximilian complied with the League’s request. Elector 
August of Saxony, Johann Friedrich’s main rival and Moritz of Saxony’s 
successor, seized the opportunity to enforce the ban. As director of the 
Upper Saxon Circle, August mobilized Circle military forces under the 
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provisions of the Enforcement Ordinance and invaded his cousin’s 
duchy. In April 1567, Circle troops captured Johann Friedrich’s castle 
in Gotha, taking both him and Grumbach prisoner. As befitted a prince, 
Johann Friedrich went into exile in Austria, where he lived until his death 
in 1595.1}! Wilhelm von Grumbach suffered a different fate. On April 18, 
Elector August enforced the ban by having Grumbach drawn and quar- 
tered in public as a traitor to the Empire.'’* The knight’s slow and 
agonizing death finally brought his feud with Würzburg to a close. 

One of the most striking features of the Grumbach affair is the amount of 
time it took to resolve the feud. Almost nine years passed from the assas- 
sination of Giebelstadt to Grumbach’s execution. The length of this pro- 
cess and the various negotiations involved in apprehending Grumbach, 
however, should not be viewed as signs of the League’s ineffectiveness.'!* 
For numerous reasons, the League could not act against Grumbach unilat- 
erally. The knight’s physical location in ducal Saxony placed him outside 
the jurisdictional boundaries of League members and explained why 
Elector August and not the League executed the imperial ban in 1567. 
His refuge with Johann Friedrich II meant the best the League could do 
was to organize a defensive response while petitioning for intervention from 
imperial institutions. Moreover, League Estates did not see it as their job to 
carry out duties they believed belonged to other parts of the Empire’s 
political system. As Bavaria’s delegates stated in October 1563, the 
League had been “set up to provide defense, not to pursue penalties or 
vengeance.” ’'* Those prerogatives belonged to the emperor, the Imperial 
Diet, and the Circles. The League of Landsberg’s actions throughout the 
Grumbach affair display a conviction that a division of responsibilities 
marked the Empire’s proper order. League members banded together 
around this common vision, one they believed complemented and supple- 
mented the larger imperial governmental structure. 

Walter Goetz, the late nineteenth-century scholar of the League of 
Landsberg, remarked that the Grumbach affair “clearly reveals the 
League’s powerlessness ... . The Empire too proved fully as incapable 
as the League in providing for its members’ security.”'!” This verdict 
ignores a core principle of how the politics of alliances and the Empire 
functioned in the mid-sixteenth century. The League was not set up to 
provide a standing army that could respond with lightning force to sur- 
prise attacks such as Giebelstadt’s assassination or the plundering of 
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Würzburg. The costs of doing so were prohibitive, as evidenced by the 
whopping 150,000 Gulden price tagthat accompanied the partial League 
mobilizations in 1558 and 1563.116 In the sixteenth century, leagues 
operated under a different logic. Through the creation of a united front 
and outward displays of unity, corporate alliances sought to prevent such 
attacks from happening in the first place. When an alliance’s existence 
could not dissuade military action, the advantage of leagues lay in the 
framework they offered for navigating unforeseen crises. Leagues gave 
their members additional sources of support for collective security that 
created stronger ties within and across regional boundaries. Despite the 
length and cost of the conflict with Grumbach, the structure established 
by the League functioned reasonably well. At some points, the alliance 
offered the only impediment to an escalation of the crisis and the spread of 
fighting beyond Franconia. In the 1560s, the successful operation of the 
Enforcement Ordinance in much of the Empire’s south ultimately 
depended on the League of Landsberg and its shared sovereignty. 

Grumbach himself recognized this fact. In summer 1564, a few months 
after being placed under ban for the first time, the knight wrote to Duke 
Albrecht and the commander of the League’s army, Sebastian Schertlin. 
Grumbach assured both men that he had no quarrel with the League itself. 
Most importantly, Grumbach sought to persuade Albrecht and Schertlin 
that the feud with Würzburg was an “old matter” pre-dating the alliance that 
“does not concern your League.”!!” Grumbach was daring, even reckless, 
but he certainly was not stupid. He knew the major threats to his goals, and 
he understood the key role the League played in defending his enemies and 
bringing about the imperial ban. He also chose his time wisely. In mid- 
summer 1564, Emperor Maximilian II had just ascended to the throne, 
while Albrecht faced a revolt of Protestant nobility in Bavaria. Grumbach 
seized the moment in an attempt to neutralize the League and bring the new 
emperor over to his side. Unfortunately for the knight, his appeal fell on deaf 
ears, primarily because it contradicted the relationship between corporate 
alliance and the Empire that undergirded the League of Landsberg. After 
nine years of meetings, petitions, and mobilizations, in April 1567, the 
League’s persistence paid off as it finally got its man. 


Conclusion 


The Betzenstein conflict and the fight against Grumbach provided crucial 
trials for the viability of the 1555 Enforcement Ordinance’s regime. The 
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League of Landsberg proved indispensable to the Empire’s ability to pass 
both tests. In the case of Betzenstein, the League facilitated an extended 
process of mediation between Bamberg and Nuremberg that went 
beyond a solitary focus on Betzenstein. In bringing the two sides to the 
negotiating table and establishing a framework for discussion, the League 
enabled two neighbors to resolve long-standing, endemic conflicts that 
threatened the wider public peace. This arrangement, which both 
Nuremberg and Bamberg approved, allowed negotiations to proceed 
under the League’s mandate but removed the possibility of the League 
imposing terms of agreement by fiat. It exercised the League’s shared 
sovereignty to preserve its members’ interests while simultaneously limit- 
ing the intrusiveness of its intervention. The dynamics of overlapping 
sovereignty that had characterized earlier alliances guided how Estates 
acted in the League of Landsberg, in the process creating boundaries and 
opportunities for state formation at multiple levels of the Empire. 

Similar issues shaped League actions against Grumbach. While it 
took nine years to subdue the knight, the conflict’s long horizon had 
less to do with the League than with the Empire’s larger structure in the 
late 1550s and 1560s. The Empire’s political system was not designed to 
act swiftly. It moved slowly but surely, and it could take years to gain 
traction at the imperial level. The methodical nature of imperial govern- 
ance created a special role for the politics of alliances, especially as 
Estates grappled with how best to enact reforms like the Enforcement 
Ordinance. These forces shaped the League’s opposition to Grumbach. 
Its pursuit of the renegade knight shows how the League regulated its 
members’ relations with external actors, as well as how leagues could 
prop up inactive imperial organs of government. Most importantly, it 
reveals how corporate alliances could oil the slow-moving machinery of 
imperial governance until that machinery began to move under its own 
volition. 

In both instances, the League sought to translate what its members saw 
as the Empire’s best ideals into concrete action. Its operation created 
possibilities that even affected Estates outside the alliance. Ultimately, the 
best testament to the League of Landsberg’s effectiveness came from 
League members themselves, who continually sought to mobilize the 
League to support their interests and voted multiple times to renew the 
League’s treaty. They did so during the height of the Grumbach affair, 
and they continued to do so in seven-year increments until the alliance’s 
dissolution in 1598. The League’s importance appeared self-evident to 
many of its members. As Nuremberg’s magistrates observed in 1569, “if 
this alliance had not seen fit to undertake measures against them, 
Grumbach and his cronies would have certainly caused more extensive 
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damage to many Estates.”''® In the 1550s and 1560s, the League offered 
its members collective security to limit damage from unforeseen conflicts 
that no other entity could provide. With the Grumbach affair behind it, 
the time seemed ripe to extend the League’s influence into new areas of 
the Empire. These efforts to expand League membership not only tested 
how League members conceived of their alliance, but they also challenged 
general understandings of how leagues and the politics of alliance fit into 
the Empire’s constitutional fabric. 
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5 Shared Sovereignty and Multi-confessionality 
in the Empire and the Low Countries 
(1566-1609) 


In addition to supporting the Imperial Enforcement Ordinance, the 
League of Landsberg pledged to uphold the Religious Peace of 
Augsburg. The League’s treaty incorporated the core principle that 
each Estate could decide whether its territory practiced Catholicism or 
Lutheranism as embodied in the 1530 Augsburg Confession. By the late 
1560s, disagreement over how the alliance could best support the 
Religious Peace’s regime led to a fierce debate that centered on contrast- 
ing visions for how the politics of alliance could best promote confessional 
cooperation in the Empire. At roughly the same time, war erupted in the 
Netherlandish provinces covered by the 1548 Burgundian Transaction. 
Beginning in 1566 and lasting for decades, many areas of the Low 
Countries took up arms against what they labeled the oppressive policies 
of their Spanish rulers. Both Catholics and Evangelicals from a variety of 
provinces sought to resist Spanish policies, which made it necessary for 
them to find ways to overcome religious and interprovincial tensions. 
These impulses gave birth in 1579 to a corporate alliance, the Union of 
Utrecht, which sought to foster solidarity among its members by devolv- 
ing decisions about religious practice to individual provinces. The 
Union’s structure proved so important to the Dutch Revolt that it sur- 
vived for centuries, serving as the basis of a new state known as the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands, or the Dutch Republic. In the Empire as 
well as the Low Countries, authorities turned to the politics of alliance to 
navigate the reality of multi-confessionality in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. Their choices had major ramifications for the process 
of state formation in each political system. 

Both the League of Landsberg and Union of Utrecht sought to facilitate 
collaboration between Evangelicals and Catholics in service of common 
goals. While each alliance possessed a different focus, they encountered 
similar challenges. The League even set part of the framework for the 
Union’s creation through a failed attempt to incorporate the Low 
Countries into its ranks, something that almost no work on the Dutch 
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Revolt discusses. Accordingly, past studies of this time period have left 
the many parallels and connections between the politics of alliance in the 
Empire and Low Countries unexplored. Few scholars acknowledge the 
prominent place the League of Landsberg held in the Empire around 
1570, and they ignore how competing plans to expand the League pre- 
sented a developmental crossroads to all Imperial Estates, not just League 
members.’ While many studies of the Low Countries discuss the Union 
of Utrecht, the historiography does not place the Union in the wider 
context of northern European politics of alliance. Nor does it explore 
why the Union’s provinces chose the specific structure of a corporate 
alliance to organize their fight against the Spanish. No one analyzes these 
two alliances comparatively. Examining the religious policies of these 
contemporaneous leagues in concert, however, reveals undercurrents in 
the politics of alliance that affected state formation across northern 
Europe. 

In the Empire, Catholics and Evangelicals alike valued the Religious 
Peace and sought to preserve the rights they believed it granted their 
confession. This mutual commitment led to conflict over how the politics 
of alliance could best realize the Peace’s potential, concerns that domin- 
ated the League of Landsberg’s efforts to expand in the early 1570s. The 
debate over League expansion put different visions for the Empire’s 
future into dialogue with each other and forced Estates to choose how 
they believed the politics of alliance could best support the Empire and its 
members. It opened myriad possibilities for the Empire’s development 
that carried implications not only for German states, but also for the 
seventeen provinces of the Low Countries. Controversy over the 
League’s expansion even encouraged some individuals to reconsider 
whether alliances should occupy such a prominent place in the Empire’s 
political system. In the process, participants in the expansion debate 
proposed ideas that later generations revived when faced with their own 
crises related to the politics of alliance. 

In the Low Countries, civil war forced provincial authorities with 
common interests to work with each other despite differing religious 
convictions. The need for collaboration was especially powerful in the 
northern Dutch-speaking provinces, where officials employed a series of 
leagues to achieve their goals, culminating in the Union of Utrecht. The 
Union fused shared sovereignty with protections for provincial auton- 
omy, especially concerning the practice of Christianity. It sought to 
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protect local privileges while creating new ties between provinces that 
enabled better military and political cooperation. The reliance on shared 
sovereignty forged through an alliance proved indispensable for sustain- 
ing the fight against Spain and its allies in the Low Countries. It became 
a foundational principle of the Dutch state that formed around the 
Union’s apparatus. In the second half of the sixteenth century, the 
League and Union undertook experiments at multi-confessionality that 
opened multiple paths of development for their participants and wider 
political systems. The Union’s solution led to the creation of a new state. 
The League of Landsberg’s efforts, by contrast, exposed the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Religious Peace’s regime. The contrasting visions for 
the League’s operation showed the dedication all Estates felt to preserving 
the Peace’s ideals, even as they diverged over how best to achieve its 
principles. In both the Empire and the Low Countries, the use of shared 
sovereignty by an alliance to mediate between Christian confessions 
proved essential for how state formation evolved at the national, territor- 
ial, and provincial levels from the 1560s onward. 


Expanding the League of Landsberg 


In the Empire, the League of Landsberg’s multi-confessional nature 
made it a focal point for religious tensions after the Religious Peace, 
especially since most League members were Catholic. From the 
League’s creation, some Evangelicals labeled it a “priest’s league” intent 
on suppressing the Augsburg Confession.” Albrecht V’s attempts during 
the 1560s to admit the Catholic electors of Mainz, Trier, and Cologne 
fueled such doubts about the League’s objectives. Skepticism ran both 
ways, however. The military support that some evangelical princes offered 
to the Huguenots in France led Albrecht, his aides, and other Catholics to 
imagine a large Protestant plot to exterminate Catholicism in the Empire. 
These anxieties crested in early 1569 when the Protestant Count Palatinate 
Wolfgang of Zweibrücken marched troops across the Rhine River into 
Catholic regions of Alsace on the way to fighting in France.” For 
Albrecht, Wolfgang’s actions showed that some Evangelicals “are looking 
for ways and means to oppress and ruin the Catholic Estates, so that the 
[evangelical Estates] will have the upper hand in the Empire.” The end 
goal, he informed Emperor Maximilian II in January 1569, was nothing 
less than “the destruction and annihilation of our true old Catholic 
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religion.”* The only way to prevent this disaster and ensure continued 


peace was to strengthen the League of Landsberg. 

The high stakes made the League reticent to mobilize forces against 
Wolfgang. As they moved through Alsace, Wolfgang’s troops entered terri- 
tories ruled by Archduke Ferdinand II of Tirol, a League member. 
Following proper procedure, Ferdinand petitioned the Austrian Circle for 
support, but to no avail. He then asked the League for assistance. The 
League declined aid as well, arguing that Wolfgang was merely passing 
through Alsace and had not come as an enemy. Moreover, League Estates 
pointed out that if they did raise troops, Wolfgang’s army would already be 
gone by the time alliance soldiers reached Alsace.’ Fortunately, the crisis 
passed quickly without major damage to Ferdinand’s lands, and the League 
did send funds to offset his costs.° Nevertheless, Wolfgang’s actions offered 
a sobering example of the League’s potential constraints in case of an actual 
attack. It convinced all members, Evangelical and Catholic alike, of the need 
to expand League membership in order to deter future acts of violence. 

For Bavarian officials, expansion took on added urgency when rumors 
emerged that the Calvinist Elector Friedrich III of the Palatinate might 
create a new Protestant league allied with England.’ While its legality 
under the Religious Peace was hotly disputed, the Calvinist version of 
reformed Christianity nevertheless made significant inroads in the 
Empire after 1555, with the Palatinate elector its most important convert. 
Because of theological differences, most Calvinists and Lutherans eyed 
each other with suspicion.® Friedrich’s pursuit of a corporate alliance, 
however, stoked Catholic concerns that Calvinists and Lutherans might 
work together to extirpate Catholicism, fears that seemed justified when 
several princes assembled in Erfurt to hear Friedrich’s proposal for reli- 
gious alliance in September 1569. His plans found little support, how- 
ever, as most attendees reasserted their loyalty to the emperor and 
Religious Peace.” The Schmalkaldic League’s memory was still too 
fresh for most Evangelicals to support another religious alliance. 

Nevertheless, the Palatinate’s efforts, combined with Wolfgang’s move- 
ments, convinced many at the Bavarian court that the League of Landsberg 
had to incorporate new members or risk being overwhelmed by hostile 
Estates. They brought their concerns to Emperor Maximilian I, who 
encouraged League expansion provided it ameliorated tensions between 
Catholics and Evangelicals.’ Maximilian’s support emboldened Albrecht 
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to accelerate several sets of discussions. Alongside ongoing overtures to the 
three ecclesiastical electors, Albrecht and his chancellor Simon Eck pur- 
sued secret negotiations with the Duke of Alba Fernando Alvarez de 
Toledo in his capacity as administrator of the Habsburg Netherlands. 
Albrecht’s interest in admitting the Low Countries, whose relationship to 
the Empire remained governed by the 1548 Burgundian Transaction, 
appears to have been two-fold. As administrator of the Netherlands, Alba 
could marshal significant funds, meaning his inclusion in the League could 
lighten the financial burden of current members. In addition, the Low 
Countries’ position near electoral Cologne complemented Albrecht’s 
desire to have his son Ernst appointed elector of Cologne. An alliance 
with Alba could provide access to the Spanish crown, whose intercession 
with the papacy could facilitate Ernst’s appointment to the Cologne See.’ 

While potentially advantageous, Albrecht and Eck realized that negoti- 
ations with the Spanish could prove contentious within the Empire, espe- 
cially with Evangelicals. Alba had commanded Charles V’s armies during 
the Schmalkaldic War and was therefore well-known in the Empire and 
hated by many Evangelicals.'” In his correspondence with Alba, whom 
Albrecht had known since the 1540s, the Bavarian duke accordingly 
emphasized the need to keep discussions secret to avoid unnecessary public 
controversy. He also formulated a plan to head off potential resistance to 
Alba’s admission. Albrecht realized that any successful League expansion 
required imperial approval in order to silence opposition. Rather than 
petition Emperor Maximilian through the League to allow the Habsburg 
Netherlands to enter the alliance, Albrecht advised Alba to instruct Spanish 
representatives at Maximilian’s court to tell the emperor they had heard of 
plans to extend the League and wished to join it. In this way, Spanish 
initiative would drive the request, which Albrecht hoped might encourage 
Maximilian to support the Low Countries’ inclusion and thereby win over 
skeptical League members.!* In addition, Albrecht stressed that any agree- 
ment with Alba had to remain true to the imperial constitution and 
Religious Peace. In order to avoid suspicion about secret religious motives, 
therefore, expansion should include “peace-loving” Evangelicals as well as 
Alba’s regime.” 

These behind-the-scenes negotiations formed the backdrop for 
a June 1569 League diet, where Albrecht proposed a double-pronged 
expansion that won approval from League Estates. The League entrusted 
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Bavarian officials with negotiating the admission of Mainz, Cologne, and 
Trier. It also offered admission to numerous Evangelicals including the 
Duke of Württemberg, electoral Brandenburg, and the cities Strasbourg 
and Ulm.!° The most important evangelical target was Elector August of 
Saxony, the enforcer of the ban against Grumbach and Albrecht’s per- 
sonal friend. In order to win over the Saxons, Albrecht and his aides 
highlighted the insufficiency of the Empire’s current public peace provi- 
sions and stressed the need for all Estates, regardless of their religious 
practice, to unite against violations of the peace. Membership in the 
League of Landsberg offered the best way to achieve this solidarity, as it 
protected both Catholics and Evangelicals and preserved the Religious 
Peace for everyone’s benefit. The Bavarians encouraged August to disre- 
gard claims that the League pursued a Catholic agenda, since such a goal 
was “diametrically opposed” to the alliance’s multi-confessional mission 
to enforce the 1555 Peace.'’ Rather than fear the League’s expansion, 
August should join it as a step toward ensuring the lasting stability of the 
imperial constitution. 

Albrecht’s initial discussions with August occurred in a cordial manner 
that played on their preexisting friendship. Behind closed doors, however, 
Bavarian aides doubted the wisdom of admitting Saxony. While they 
acknowledged that Saxon membership would undermine the likelihood 
of a new evangelical alliance, they feared that Elector August would 
demand preeminence within the League and seek major changes to its 
structure, including the appointment of a new League chief. They were 
right. From the start, August insisted that the League incorporate every 
Protestant elector and overhaul its voting structure.'® Such demands 
received a cool reception in Munich, since granting them would com- 
promise Bavarian leadership of the alliance. The situation became more 
fraught when news of Albrecht’s secret discussions with Alba became 
public in fall 1569, shortly after the Erfurt conference of evangelical 
princes concluded. Albrecht defended his actions as legitimate, since 
they concerned “lands that belong to the holy Empire” that could greatly 
strengthen the League’s collective security. He issued assurances that his 
discussions with August were not pure “deceit” to cover up a confessional 
agenda and that any expansion should include Catholic as well as evan- 
gelical Estates.!” Nevertheless, the backlash was swift. Insulted that 
Albrecht had hidden the Alba negotiations from him and fearful that 
the Netherlandish disturbances could grip the Empire as well, 
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Maximilian II ordered a halt to discussions over the Low Countries’ 
inclusion in the alliance. This decree created uncertainty as League 
Estates assembled in December 1569 to debate expansion.*° The battle 
lines for the League’s future, and by extension the direction of the 
Empire, had been drawn. 


The Low Countries after 1548 


Albrecht’s negotiations with Alba proved controversial in large part 
because of the troubles that erupted in the Low Countries during the 
mid-1560s. A program of Habsburg governmental consolidation that 
began with the Burgundian Transaction formed the immediate context 
for these conflicts. A year after securing the Transaction, Charles V issued 
the 1549 Pragmatic Sanction, which placed all seventeen provinces of the 
Habsburg Netherlands under the hereditary rule of Charles and his des- 
cendants. In 1555, dominion over the Netherlands passed to his son King 
Philip II of Spain, who pursued several reforms meant to streamline 
Habsburg governance in the Low Countries. These efforts included 
unpopular persecutions of reform-minded citizens, efforts to shore up 
taxation of the provinces, and a controversial restructuring of the local 
bishoprics that increased their number from four to eighteen and redrew 
their ecclesiastical borders to match the political boundaries of the 
Habsburg Netherlands. Through this new episcopal structure, Philip 
hoped to establish closer oversight over the clergy and to ensure better 
prosecution of heresy. Many in the Low Countries, however, believed his 
actions violated their traditional privileges. Still others saw a ruse by which 
Philip hoped to introduce the Spanish Inquisition into the Low Countries, 
an accusation the king categorically denied. Since the Netherlandish 
Estates had not been consulted in the process, many local authorities felt 
the reforms were imposed on them against their will. They also chafed at 
Philip’s plan to fund the new bishoprics by absorbing monastic lands into 
the dioceses. Both Catholics and Evangelicals found these policies injuri- 
ous to local autonomy, and they feared that the Spanish meant to transform 
political relations in the provinces by centralizing authority in their hands. 
As a result, some local nobility protested against the actions of Philip’s 
government in Brussels, while Calvinist Reformed preachers used the 
opportunity to encourage their flock to offer more forceful resistance to 
the Catholic Church.”' 
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In August 1566, tensions spilled over in a wave oficonoclastic riots that 
spread across the Habsburg Netherlands.” Against the wishes of the Low 
Countries’ governor, Margaret of Parma, who argued she could defuse 
the situation herself and that intervention from Spain would only make 
matters worse, Philip decided on a hard-line response. In April 1567, he 
sent Alba, one of his most trusted generals, to pacify the Low Countries in 
preparation for a personal royal visit, a trip Philip would never make. Alba 
arrived in Brussels at the end of August with about 10,000 soldiers. 
Convinced that a strong display of power offered the best remedy to 
resistance against the king, by the end of the year Alba had taken control 
of the governmental apparatus and established a Council of Troubles to 
root out heretics and enemies of the Spanish crown. In the ensuing 
months, the Council issued thousands of arrest warrants and ultimately 
ordered the execution of more than 1,000 suspected rebels and heretics, 
including the popular Catholic counts of Egmont and Hoorn in early 
June 1568. Thousands more went into exile. The ferocity with which the 
Council pursued its mission, and the fact that Alba’s soldiers accosted 
Catholics and Evangelicals alike, caused many in the Low Countries to 
view Alba as a tyrant intent on destroying local rights and privileges. His 
actions touched off full-scale war, with the forces opposing him grouping 
around William I of Orange.’ Outside the Low Countries, the harshness 
of Alba’s regime made him hated across northern Europe. Evangelicals in 
the Empire saw Alba as the embodiment of Spanish religious oppression 
and a threat to the Religious Peace.”* Elector August voiced the concerns 
of many German Protestants in late 1568 when he told Albrecht that the 
Empire could not “remain calm and peaceful as long as the current cruel 
and tyrannical government in the Netherlands persists.”*° In this envir- 
onment, any attempt to include Alba in a league with Imperial Estates was 
bound to spark controversy. 

The war in the Low Countries went well for Alba in 1568-9, although 
the need to maintain his army led to multiple clashes with the States 
General over policies of taxation.”° It was at this moment that discussions 
over incorporating the Low Countries into the League of Landsberg 
began in earnest. Alba hoped to achieve several goals by joining the 
League. He argued that the root cause of the Netherlands’ troubles 
stemmed from individuals who, “for their own particular benefit, desire 
to turn the Spanish king into an enemy and make his authority hated 
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throughout Germany.” Membership in a corporate alliance could “heal 
this wound” and ensure that Spanish rulers in the Low Countries main- 
tained good relations with neighboring Imperial Estates. In addition, the 
League of Landsberg’s defensive nature could dissuade Estates in the 
Empire from intervening on behalf ofthe Netherlandish rebels. Alba had 
every right to join the League, since “these Netherlands are a member [of 
the Empire], and they participate in the benefits of the general public 
peace.””’ Joining the League of Landsberg, therefore, could eliminate the 
negative image of Spain in the Empire and consolidate Spanish control in 
the Low Countries. The League’s guarantee of collective security could 
limit the amount of external aid that flowed to the rebels while simultan- 
eously ensuring stronger relations with nearby German authorities. 

From the Spanish perspective, League membership seemed to carry 
only benefits, even if Alba’s assessment was overly optimistic. On June 23, 
1569, Alba therefore wrote to Albrecht officially expressing interest in 
joining the League.”® For the Empire’s Estates, the matter was less clear 
cut. Ever since the Schmalkaldic War, a negative image of Spain had 
embedded itself among German Evangelicals.” Alba’s actions in the Low 
Countries, which included moving troops into East Friesland and other 
territories subject to the Empire, revived such feelings.*? Many Estates 
therefore characterized Alba’s proposed admission as a betrayal of the 
Religious Peace. In a 1569 letter to Alba, Emperor Maximilian explained 
that, while he found Alba’s willingness to establish good relations with 
Imperial Estates encouraging, the secret discussions with Albrecht fired 
suspicion that Alba wished to join the League “in order to attack and 
oppress the Estates of the Augsburg Confession unexpectedly.” This 
belief had become so widespread that the Low Countries’ inclusion in 
the League would surely give rise to an evangelical counter-alliance. In so 
doing, it would undermine any chance that additional Protestants might 
join the League. Accordingly, Maximilian could not approve Alba’s 
admission.*! Time would tell if Albrecht and Alba could bring the 
emperor around to their position. 


The Nuremberg Argumenta 


With the emperor’s pronouncement as a backdrop, the expansion process 
took center stage in December 1569 at a League diet in Munich. Of the 
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Estates with League membership offers, only the electors of Mainz and 
Trier showed up. Both gained formal admission, which strengthened the 
League’s northern frontier but also tipped its numbers more toward 
the Catholic side. Somewhat surprisingly, Nuremberg’s council, the 
League’s leading Lutheran member, supported Mainz and Trier’s candi- 
dacy, mainly because Mainz’s territory sat close enough to Nuremberg to 
offer help in an emergency.”” Mainz’s inclusion strengthened what 
Nuremberg’s leaders prized most in the League: its regional peace- 
keeping mission. The benefits the League brought the city, epitomized 
in the Betzenstein and Grumbach affairs, meant Nuremberg’s magis- 
trates remained committed to the alliance as a multi-confessional 
endeavor. Nevertheless, the League’s negative reputation among 
Evangelicals made Nuremberg’s leaders keen to ensure that any add- 
itional expansion diffused confessional tensions, and they therefore used 
Mainz and Trier’s admission to advocate for the inclusion of Evangelicals 
to even out League membership. Since “this Bavarian league is already 
very hated by Protestant Imperial Estates, if more Estates that belong to 
the papal sect are brought into it, without question the suspicion and 
hatred will only grow and provide that much more motivation for the 
creation of a counter-alliance.”** Any further expansion had to include 
Protestants in order to strengthen the League’s confessional neutrality. 
Otherwise, the League should not expand at all, since the addition of 
more Catholic Estates would undermine rather than support the League’s 
ability to maintain peace in the Empire. 

Nuremberg’s council entrusted Georg Volckhaimer and Thomas 
Löffelholz with negotiating a balanced expansion. The outlook was 
grim. Almost every evangelical Estate responded unfavorably to the 
League’s invitation, but hope remained with Elector August. In two 
private audiences with Duke Albrecht, Volckhaimer pleaded that any 
expansion had to include the Saxon elector.** Such personal meetings 
between urban delegates and a sitting prince were rare occasions. They 
point to Albrecht’s conviction that the success of expansion hinged on 
Nuremberg’s support. Only by winning over the League’s most promin- 
ent evangelical member could Albrecht hope to gain the emperor’s 
approval for the Low Countries’ admission and maintain the League’s 
religious neutrality. In their discussions, therefore, Albrecht expressed 
appreciation for Nuremberg’s position and assured Volckhaimer that he 
had the city’s best interests at heart. Albrecht even promised that “if he 
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ever sensed that the complications and danger feared by Nuremberg’s 
council might come true, he knows the way to dissolve and terminate such 
a league right away.””” Some scholars have seen this laconic comment as 
a veiled threat that if Nuremberg wanted to leave the League, Albrecht 
would find a way to make it happen.”° In the wider context of expansion 
discussions, however, Albrecht’s comment more likely sought to offer 
reassurance that the duke understood the pitfalls of expansion. Albrecht 
hoped to persuade Volckhaimer that he had no intention of causing 
a Protestant counter-alliance, the “complications and danger” to which 
he alluded. Instead, he would dissolve the League rather than let harm 
come to the Empire. Albrecht did not seek to drive Nuremberg away, but 
rather to solidify its loyalty to the alliance. 

For their part, Volckhaimer and Löffelholz presented Albrecht with 
a detailed expansion plan called the Nuremberg Argumenta. According to 
the Argumenta, the League’s success rested on “the inherent imperative 
of human nature that neighbors should live together in trust and friend- 
ship. In case of an emergency, they should not abandon each other, but 
instead offer loyal help and assistance.” The League’s ability to bind 
neighbors together in this way allowed it to maintain peace and resolve 
conflicts. Continuing this mission had to be the first priority of any 
League expansion. Unfortunately, the fact that many Evangelicals 
believed the League worked “toward the suppression of their religion” 
threatened its operation. If League expansion focused primarily on 
incorporating Protestant Estates, it “would not only dispel [these] feel- 
ings of distrust but also make the League much stronger.” Conversely, if 
the League only focused on Catholic Estates, especially those as far flung 
as the Habsburg Netherlands, it would confirm the opinion of many 
Evangelicals that the goals of “the pope and this League of Landsberg 
are one and the same.”*’ 

For this reason, a one-sided Catholic expansion would prove disas- 
trous. It would provoke “a counter-alliance among [evangelical] Estates” 
and “rip the Empire in two ... . It would shatter the constitutions and 
ordinances regulating religious and profane matters that have been estab- 
lished at so many Imperial Diets with such great labor and effort.” Similar 
to the concerns Maximilian II voiced a few weeks earlier, Nuremberg’s 
magistrates feared the creation of competing alliances that could split the 
Empire into rival factions. This polarization would incapacitate the 
Imperial Circles by ensuring that Circle members “would only look out 
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for the interests of the side to which they belonged.” Estates that sought aid 
from their Circle would therefore receive “more hostility and harm than 
assistance,” leaving the League as the only entity capable of defending its 
members and the Enforcement Ordinance. The League could not shoulder 
these burdens alone. Any expansion that included the Low Countries 
compounded these problems, since “[the League] would have to shield 
from violence more than half the German lands, stretching from the 
imperial territories in the east over the Maas River in the west.” Such 
expansive duties “should and must not be the job of a special alliance. 
Rather, it is one for the emperor and the combined Imperial Estates.” If 
done thoughtfully, expansion could reconcile Estates of differing religious 
convictions and ensure “that one received such backing and strength from 
so many Estates, that one would be able to resist all attacks.” Conversely, 
any League expansion that ignored its multi-confessional mission “will 
start a fire it cannot extinguish.”*® The Empire therefore stood at 
a crossroads. It could achieve the Religious Peace’s full potential by estab- 
lishing sustained peace through a multi-confessional alliance, or opposing 
leagues could tear apart its structures. The Empire’s future path depended 
on the League of Landsberg’s actions. 

Volckhaimer and Löffelholz shared the Argumenta with numerous 
allies in Munich. The most receptive was Elector Daniel Brendel of 
Mainz, who had just joined the League. The Argumenta seems to have 
spoken to Brendel’s sense of duty, as arch-chancellor of the Empire, to 
promote peaceful relationships among its Estates. Despite his status as 
the Empire’s leading Catholic cleric, Brendel became Nuremberg’s 
staunchest ally in demanding a multi-confessional expansion.’” This 
unexpected partnership shows that the expansion debate did not revolve 
solely around religious self-interest. Rather, it involved differing under- 
standings of what purpose the League should serve. This conflict of 
visions, which echoed earlier battles in the Swabian League, 
Schmalkaldic League, and League of Nuremberg, foreshadowed later 
struggles in seventeenth-century alliances. It shaped the official diet 
recess from December 17, 1569. While League Estates recognized the 
potential benefits of expansion, they emphasized the need to address the 
League’s image problem. Evangelicals did not wish to join the League 
because of rumors that its expansion sought to create “a papal or priests’ 
league to work for the suppression and demolition of the princes and 
Estates of the Augsburg Confession.”*° To offset these concerns, League 
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Estates reiterated the alliance’s defensive focus and its dedication to the 
Religious Peace.*! To broadcast their good intentions, League members 
encouraged Albrecht and Elector August to meet as soon as possible in 
Prague with Emperor Maximilian. There they could negotiate Saxony’s 
entrance to the alliance, which would encourage other Evangelicals to 
follow suit.** Bending to the will of his allies, Albrecht agreed to do his 
best. 


The Prague Summit 


Albrecht departed for Prague in mid-January 1570. He traveled through 
bitter cold and snow, about which he complained repeatedly in the 
coming months. ? Alongside the challenges of a central European winter, 
Albrecht confronted a gathering storm in the League. Emboldened by 
Mainz’s support, Nuremberg’s magistrates sent their own representative 
to Prague, even though no one had invited them. They chose Thomas 
Löffelholz, a member of the city council experienced in League matters. 
Löffelholz’s mission was straightforward: get to Prague before Albrecht, 
present the Argumenta to Emperor Maximilian and his aides, and per- 
suade them to forbid any League expansion that did not include 
Protestant Estates.** To guard against Albrecht accusing the city of 
tampering with negotiations, Löffelholz officially claimed to be resolving 
several disputes involving the city’s rural territories.*” For communica- 
tion with Nuremberg’s council, he used a custom-made cipher to avoid 
detection should his letters fall into the wrong hands. With his cover story 
in place, Löffelholz raced to the Bohemian capital. 

His covert mission bore fruit. Löffelholz beat Albrecht to Prague by two 
weeks and used his time wisely. Shortly after arriving in early February, 
Löffelholz met with Johann Zasius, a founding architect of the League, 
who responded favorably to the Argumenta.*° Zasius explained that 
Albrecht’s negotiations with Alba had occurred without imperial know- 
ledge, which had upset the emperor. Much to Léffelholz’s satisfaction, 
Zasius implied that Maximilian would withhold any approval for expan- 
sion until the Imperial Diet convened that summer in Speyer.*’ On 
February 15, Löffelholz received a personal audience with Maximilian, 
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who expressed sympathy with the Argumenta. Zasius again assured 
Löffelholz that the imperial camp “would rather see this League com- 
pletely shattered than made more powerful.” Another imperial aide stated 
that the emperor doubted Albrecht’s sincerity, as Albrecht appeared to 
hope that August “would not enter the League, since the Bavarian willnot 
cede the position as League chief to August.” ° Already angry at the secret 
dealings with Spain, Maximilian and his aides had grown suspicious of 
Albrecht’s larger goals. Löffelholz had found the perfect audience. 
Encouraged by his early successes, Löffelholz floated a proposal 
penned by his colleague Christoph Gugel that imagined remaking the 
League of Landsberg into “a good order similar to the Swabian 
League.”*° Inefficiencies riddled the Empire’s political system, argued 
Gugel, and the imperial organs of government could not handle the 
demands placed on them. The Chamber Court, for example, “is bur- 
dened with so many cases, and every day receives more cases, that one 
cannot suppose it will resolve such conflicts in an expedient manner.” 
Following “the Swabian League’s example” could reduce the Chamber 
Court’s load while promoting “the preservation of good peace.””° For 
officials in Nuremberg, any corporate alliance had to serve its members’ 
common interests and the Empire’s wider health. A confessionalized 
alliance that stretched across all the German lands provided neither. 
Instead, the Empire needed a new version of the Swabian League that 
could supplement overburdened imperial institutions. In many ways, 
these notions echoed plans from the heady days of the 1540s. As with 
the Argumenta, this proposal found resonance in the imperial camp, 
which intimated that Maximilian II might join a reformed League of 
Landsberg “just as Emperor Maximilian I did in the Swabian 
League.”’! Here, it seemed, lay the key to preserving the Religious 
Peace: not in expanding membership to include the Low Countries, but 
in recreating and improving on the venerable Swabian League. 
Intriguingly, Albrecht’s aides — Simon Eck and Onofferus Perbinger — 
also drew a connection between expansion and the Swabian League. In 
preparation for the Prague negotiations, Eck and Perbinger laid out the 
Bavarian rationale for expansion. Nothing would serve the Empire’s 
peace and unity more, they argued, than expanding the League of 
Landsberg. Its mission to preserve the peace was “the same purpose as 
the Swabian League,” and the Empire had never experienced the stability 
it enjoyed during the Swabian League’s existence. Its dissolution had 
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spread mistrust among Imperial Estates, but the League of Landsberg’s 
expansion under Bavarian guidance could recreate the Swabian League’s 
greatness. In service of this goal, Bavarian officials were willing to admit 
both Catholic and Protestant Estates, especially Evangelicals that bor- 
dered on current League members.” 

At this point, however, the Bavarians diverged from their Franconian 
allies and the imperial camp. Eck and Perbinger emphasized that the 
League did not need to admit every evangelical territory, since the inclu- 
sion of “three or four” should dispel mistrust of the League’s goals. If 
Protestant Estates proved unwilling to enter the alliance, then the League 
should incorporate only Catholics. The Habsburg Netherlands remained 
on the table, as Eck and Perbinger argued that incorporating the Low 
Countries into the League’s structure would ensure that Spain could 
undertake no aggressive action against the Empire’s Evangelicals. 
Accordingly, they should not fear Alba’s admission but welcome it, and 
it would give Estates like Saxony even more reason to join the League 
themselves.”” In this way, League expansion could preserve the Empire’s 
order by creating a larger, more robust version of the Swabian League. 

The fancifulness of these claims aside, the various proposals for the 
League’s future displayed each party’s desire to ensure that expansion 
happened on their terms. All sides sought a new Swabian League, but 
fundamental differences over how to recapture that league’s glory meant 
expansion could only happen through compromise. There were some 
issues, however, which none of the parties would concede, which became 
clear after Albrecht, Eck, and Perbinger arrived in Prague.”* When formal 
negotiations began, Perbinger and Eck reminded Maximilian of his father 
Ferdinand Ps support for the alliance’s creation.” The Bavarian aides 
acknowledged that suspicion had arisen about the purpose of League 
expansion, but they assured the emperor that the League operated solely 
for “defense. No prince or Estate of the holy Empire can be attacked, 
burdened, or insulted in an offensive manner through the League, either 
in religious or secular matters.”°° Indeed, the alliance is “even friendly” 
toward adherents of the Augsburg Confession and willing to include 
them.’ 

By early March, Albrecht, Maximilian, and August seemed to have 
reached an agreement that came close to realizing the Argumenta’s hopes. 
August expressed his willingness to enter the League if the number of 
Protestant members were increased to equal the number of Catholic 
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Estates, thereby giving each the same voting strength in the alliance.°® To 
facilitate this process, August agreed to initiate discussions with other 
Evangelicals about joining the alliance.”’” The emperor himself even 
seemed ready to enter the League.°° Albrecht agreed in principle to all 
of this, but August set two conditions that taxed Bavarian patience. First, 
he demanded that the Protestant electors Friedrich HI of the Palatinate 
and Joachim II of Brandenburg join along with Saxony. Albrecht rejected 
the Palatinate’s membership outright.°' Friedrich was reckless and intent 
on spreading disorder in the Empire, argued Albrecht, while his devotion 
to Calvinism meant that Friedrich practiced an “altered religion” that 
deviated from the Augsburg Confession and fell outside the Religious 
Peace’s protections. Albrecht therefore refused to defend it through the 
League.’ Rather than strengthen peace in the Empire, Friedrich’s admis- 
sion would weaken it by giving the elector “the advantage of justifying his 
private undertakings and leading all [League] Estates into a game.”°* 
Palatinate membership would therefore undermine the League’s core 
principles, damaging rather than supporting the Empire’s proper 
operation. 

A second sticking point remained the question of who would lead the 
expanded alliance. Saxon aide Johann von Zeschau stated flat out that the 
League needed a change in leadership, since Elector August “will not 
grant preeminence to the duke of Bavaria.”°* Other Evangelicals felt the 
same way, and their willingness to join hinged on what concessions 
Albrecht would grant them.°” Maximilian and his aides added to the 
chorus, arguing that the admission of new Estates necessitated 
a revision of the League’s organization, something “not unknown with 
other previous alliances in the Empire.”°° As with the Palatinate’s pro- 
posed admission, however, Albrecht and his aides bristled at the idea that 
they should make major structural changes. The League had operated 
successfully for well over a decade, and they saw it as a Bavarian creation 
in which they had invested substantial time, money, and energy. As 
August’s statement about “preeminence” implied, losing the directorship 
would have undermined Albrecht’s honor and subordinated him to other 
princes within the League. It would have meant the forfeiture of all the 
hard work he had put into the alliance. Accordingly, Albrecht refused to 
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budge, informing August that “the old treaty will remain fully intact ...in 
order to avoid suspicion that a new confederation has been created.”°’ 
Coming out of the Prague summit, the choice seemed clear: Would the 
League remain a Bavarian work led by Albrecht, or would it transform 
into a wider alliance led by evangelical electors or the emperor himself? 


The 1570 Diet of Speyer 


When the Imperial Diet of Speyer opened in July 1570, neither the 
Bavarians nor the Saxons had altered their stance from Prague. For 
Albrecht, the Low Countries remained a prime expansion target. 
Imperial opposition cooled negotiations with Alba some, but the 
Spanish continued to express interest in League membership. King 
Philip II even wrote personally to Maximilian, arguing that joining the 
League would enable the Low Countries to better fulfill the duties they 
owed the Empire through the Burgundian Transaction.°® At the same 
time, Evangelicals proved highly suspicious of the League and joined 
Saxony in demanding substantial revisions to its charter as preconditions 
for joining.°” Albrecht maintained his opposition to changes that would 
create “more of a new alliance” rather than strengthening the current 
one.’° He defended negotiations with Alba as a natural complement to 
Saxony’s discussions with Protestant Estates, whose dismissive attitude 
frustrated him. All negotiations with Evangelicals had occurred in good 
faith, an exasperated Albrecht told the emperor in late July. If they did not 
wish to join the League as it existed, the guilt rested with them.’ No 
matter what happened, Albrecht would not allow himself to be marginal- 
ized within his own alliance. 

The imperial camp also stood by the conditions it established in 
Prague. If Alba entered the alliance, argued imperial aide Lazarus von 
Schwendi, it would show that “this League of Landsberg truly seeks the 
ruin of the common weal and is a creation of the pope and Spain.”’” 
Accordingly, Schwendi recommended dissolving the League rather than 
allowing Alba’s admission.’* This stance complemented an ambitious 
plan for reform that Schwendi hoped to realize at the Speyer Diet. 
A veteran of imperial service since the 1540s, Schwendi proposed revising 
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the Empire’s peace-keeping mechanisms by creating a central army under 
imperial command to oversee all military forces raised by the Imperial 
Circles. Schwendi believed this plan would allow for better coordination 
between Circles while bolstering the emperor’s power.’* The League of 
Landsberg’s expansion endangered these goals and embodied what 
Schwendi saw as a larger systematic issue: the interference of foreign rulers 
in the Empire’s internal workings, especially through the manipulation of 
corporate alliances.”” Schwendi therefore encouraged Maximilian to 
“annul such special alliances and under no circumstances to permit differ- 
ent leagues in the future, since they work only to [the Empire’s] general 
ruination.”’° For Schwendi, the League itself threatened the Empire’s 
stability. His arguments questioned the basic legitimacy of corporate alli- 
ances and offered a vision of the Empire devoid of supplementary associ- 
ations among its Estates. Schwendi put into concrete terms a persistent 
subtext of the expansion debate: leagues could help, but they could also 
hurt the Empire and its constitution. Sixty years later, at the height of the 
Thirty Years’ War, similar arguments again issued forth from the imperial 
camp with major consequences for the politics of alliance. 

In 1570, however, Schwendi’s reform program foundered on oppos- 
ition from Estates and his fellow aides, who saw his reforms as unadvis- 
able and unenforceable.” Nevertheless, his depiction of League 
expansion as a danger to the Empire set the tone for discussions in 
Speyer and echoed Nuremberg’s Argumenta. It stands to reason, then, 
that some of Schwendi’s arguments resonated with Nuremberg’s delega- 
tion at the diet. Led once again by Thomas Löffelholz and Georg 
Volckhaimer, the Nuremberger acknowledged that other Evangelicals 
had no real reason to join an alliance that seemed intent on incorporating 
only Catholic territories. ’® They reiterated the fear that Alba’s admission 
would cause a counter-alliance and destroy the Religious Peace, “whose 
salutary ordinances could not long survive divisive and opposing 
alliances.”’? If this occurred, the League would violate its founding 
principles by “causing a marked rupture in the Empire and greatly dam- 
aging the public peace. In this case, the emperor should abolish the 
League so that harmful factions do not arise in the Empire.”°° 

For Nuremberg’s delegates as for Schwendi, negotiations over League 
expansion had become a referendum on the relationship of corporate 
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alliances to the Empire’s political system. Volckhaimer argued that in 
order for alliances to function properly, they “should be composed not of 
widely distributed Estates, but rather of peace-loving, financially-solvent 
neighbors.”®! A one-sided Catholic expansion focused on the Low 
Countries violated this principle. It “exceeded the purview of an alliance 
and failed to observe the purpose for which the League was created. 
Instead, it introduced a new scope, intent, and meaning.” 3? Here 
Volckhaimer recast the debate in terms of conservation versus innovation. 
Urban magistrates had made a similar argument in the 1540s. They 
would revive this idea again decades later in the 1610s. In 1570, 
Nuremberg’s leaders clung to it as the best rationale for opposing an 
expansion they felt could upend their alliance and plunge the Empire 
into religious war. 

In this worst case scenario, the Nuremberger were willing to follow 
Schwendi in contemplating not just the League of Landsberg’s dissol- 
ution, but the banning of corporate alliances entirely. The danger that 
Spain might manipulate the League, argued Volckhaimer, meant the Diet 
of Speyer should consider “eliminating all special alliances” and strength- 
ening other means of preserving the public peace so that “alliances are not 
necessary.” How could League Estates avoid this fate? Volckhaimer 
advised looking to the past and following the example of Emperor 
Maximilian I, who “out of good sense” refused to include the Low 
Countries in the Swabian League.” Once more, the Swabian League 
provided the touchstone of assessment. If the League of Landsberg 
followed in the Swabian League’s footsteps, all would be right in the 
Empire. If instead it pursued a dangerous path of innovation, then the 
League of Landsberg, and the politics of alliance writ large, might have 
outlived their usefulness. 

Saxony’s admission to the League held the key to resolving this conun- 
drum, but this outcome looked increasingly unlikely as the Diet pro- 
gressed. Since Albrecht refused to resign as League chief, no 
Evangelicals would join. Accordingly, Elector August stated that “he 
could not enter by himself because of the great suspicion and separation 
this would cause with other Protestant Estates.”°* Albrecht expressed 
sympathy for this position and appreciated August’s offer to provide aid 
to League Estates in a true emergency.°° The matter seemed to have 
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ended amicably, but behind closed doors, the Saxon aide Zeschau told 
Volckhaimer that Albrecht “had not been serious” about bringing Saxony 
into the League.’ Instead, Albrecht’s attitude implied a plan “to exter- 
minate Evangelicals that must be brought to the emperor’s attention.”?” 
Nuremberg’s worst fears seemed to be coming true, and the city had to act 
now to avert disaster. Volckhaimer and Löffelholz sought aid once again 
from Elector Daniel Brendel of Mainz, who assured the Nuremberger he 
had no desire “to proceed without the inclusion of those who follow the 
Augsburg Confession.”°® He proved true to his word. In response to 
Albrecht’s request to support Alba’s admission, Brendel stated that “he 
would rather see the heavens fall than agree to these alien negotiations.””” 
Mainz and Nuremberg then recruited a third compatriot in Archduke 
Ferdinand II of Tirol.?° This partnership between two Catholic princes 
and a Lutheran city ultimately proved decisive. The politics of alliance 
made strange bedfellows. 

For its part, the Bavarian camp was split and not as duplicitous as 
Zeschau suspected. Wigeleus Hundt, one of the League’s original archi- 
tects, advised against any expansion without Protestants. He cautioned 
Albrecht not to ally with rulers who “seek their own self-interest more 
than the League’s welfare,” a not so subtle allusion to Alba. Similar to his 
counterparts in Nuremberg, Hundt feared that a one-sided expansion 
would destroy what he had labored so hard to build.?’ Unfortunately for 
Hundt, he found himself marginalized in favor of Simon Eck, who sup- 
ported more aggressive plans.°* Eck argued that if the League did not 
expand, it would be too weak to act in a future crisis. Albrecht agreed and 
felt betrayed by Zeschau’s aspersion that he behaved “too coolly” in 
discussions with Evangelicals. Instead, the duke blamed Protestants for 
torpedoing a multi-confessional expansion by insisting on rewriting the 
League treaty.”* Albrecht and Eck came to suspect that these plans aimed 
at using the League to secure freedom for Evangelicals to worship in 
Catholic territories. From this perspective, giving in to Protestant 
demands would topple the Religious Peace and contradict the League’s 
stated mission. Conversely, if one strengthened the League with powerful 
Catholic authorities such as Alba, expansion could protect the Peace’s 
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multi-confessional balance by ensuring that all sides “keep their swords in 
their sheaths.””* This language echoed exactly claims made about the 
League of Nuremberg and Schmalkaldic League in the late 1530s. It 
shows how closely intertwined the League of Landsberg’s fate had 
become with perceptions of the imperial constitution. For Albrecht and 
Eck, allowing Evangelicals to reconfigure the League meant not only the 
loss of what Bavaria had built, but also the surrender of all the rights the 
Religious Peace granted to the Empire’s Catholics. 

Here lay the fundamental problem of the expansion debate, and by 
extension the central tension of the Religious Peace’s regime. Each fac- 
tion saw the Peace as the main issue at stake, but they advanced different 
visions of what the Peace meant and how best to protect it. Ultimately, in 
early November 1570, Maximilian informed Albrecht that he would not 
approve expansion without Evangelicals. The Low Countries’ admission 
“would certainly give rise to a counter-alliance. Not only would this cause 
ruin in the Empire ofthe German nation. It would introduce harmful and 
dangerous division among current alliance members, which until now 
have held together in unity.”°? Albrecht countered that Evangelicals 
knew the League was purely defensive, as its fifteen-year existence 
showed, and they had no reason to form a counter-alliance.”° 
Incorporating Alba would not let “the wolf among the sheep,” as his 
opponents argued. Instead, the Low Countries’ inclusion “is highly 
necessary in order to preserve peace, tranquility, and unity in the holy 
Empire and thereby ensure that Catholic Estates can continue to retain 
their religion.” The course of negotiations had convinced Albrecht that 
maintaining the Religious Peace’s regime depended on strengthening the 
League’s Catholic contingent. Only then could the alliance counteract 
“peace-hating and disruptive people” who, “in spite of the Religious and 
Profane Peace,” sought to eliminate Catholic Estates “one after the 
other” by “encouraging subjects to rebellion and uprisings against their 
Catholic lords.”°’ What one party saw as a threat to the Religious Peace’s 
order, the other saw as essential to its preservation. Decades later in the 
early seventeenth century, when the feared counter-alliances had come 
into existence, this exact dynamic within the politics of alliance plunged 
the Empire into war. 

In the early 1570s, the Empire experienced a different fate. Despite his 
passionate appeals, Albrecht was unwilling to defy the emperor. He 
acknowledged his duty to obey and promised to undertake no expansion 
that displeased Maximilian. Instead, he turned his anger toward Mainz, 
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Nuremberg, and Archduke Ferdinand. Knowing they had worked 
together against him, Albrecht warned his allies that there might well 
come a day when a League Estate endured attack. At that time, if the 
League proved unable to rescue its member, “we will consider ourselves 
forgiven before God, the emperor, and anyone else.””® The 1570 Diet of 
Speyer marked a seminal moment in the Empire’s history where numer- 
ous paths opened for its future development. The discussions held in 
Speyer underscored the challenges of maintaining the Religious Peace’s 
multi-confessional solution, but even as they disagreed about its meaning, 
all parties remained committed to the Peace’s regime. In the end, none of 
the participants in the expansion debate proved willing to surrender their 
claims to control the alliance, since each side believed their approach best 
served the Religious Peace and the Empire. In order to make multi- 
confessional expansion work, a new compromise supplemental to the 
Religious Peace needed to emerge among all interested parties. 
Ironically, it was devotion to the earlier compromise of 1555 that meant 
the expansion negotiations in Prague and Speyer never really stood 
a chance. 


The Expansion Dream Ends 


While he refused to act against the emperor’s wishes, Albrecht held out 
hope that he could win Maximilian over. The duke therefore continued to 
petition Maximilian to permit expansion focused on Catholic Estates. He 
again denied that his overtures to Alba served only “my own honor, self- 
interest, or welfare.” Instead, they offered the best way “to stop unending, 
disruptive, peace-hating, evil intrigues, to offer more security to peace- 
loving and obedient Estates, and to stabilize our old true Catholic 
religion.””” Only by reinforcing the Catholic position in the League 
could one strengthen the Religious Peace and guarantee the rights it 
granted to Catholics. Albrecht repeated this argument multiple times, 
to multiple audiences, as he tried to persuade League allies and the 
emperor that expansion would preserve rather than overturn the 
Religious Peace. His efforts failed. Maximilian acknowledged Albrecht’s 
good intentions, but he reiterated that any expansion had to produce 
a “diminution of all suspicions” between confessions.'°° With the 
emperor unwilling to give ground, the end of Albrecht’s expansion vision 
came at a League diet in January 1572. As the meeting opened, Albrecht 
laid out his case, encouraging League members to think not just about the 
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present, “but also about the future.”'°! He emphasized once more that 
expansion “is not aimed in an offensive manner against anyone. It aims 
solely at the implementation of the Religious and Public Peace.” 1°? The 
duke highlighted how unreasonable the changes were that Evangelicals 
demanded to the League treaty, many of which “violated the imperial 
constitution.” Since this “alliance has absolutely nothing to do with 
religion,” Protestants had no cause for concern if the League pursued 
new Catholic members.'°? 

League Estates recognized the importance of strengthening the alli- 
ance, since “one can rely little on help from the Circles,” but Albrecht 
could not win over his most influential allies.'°* In a plenary session, 
League members voted to obey the emperor and delay expansion. When 
Albrecht broached the topic of negotiations with Alba, most Estates were 
noncommittal, saying only they would follow the majority. The decisive 
move came from Mainz and Nuremberg. Brendel worried that Alba’s 
inclusion “would light a fire” in the Empire that could not be extin- 
guished. Nuremberg protested that admitting Alba would submit 
League members to “Spanish dominance and the Inquisition.” Mainz 
and Nuremberg’s delegates then stormed out in protest. Fearing the 
entire League might collapse, the other Estates voted to suspend discus- 
sions with Alba.’ Utterly frustrated, Albrecht railed against Mainz and 
the prince-bishops that sided with the elector. In a particularly scathing 
letter to the archbishop of Salzburg, Albrecht opined that “it really is 
astonishing what strange people you clergy are. You know there is no 
other way in this world to preserve you and the Catholic religion than to 
strengthen this League with additional Catholic Estates,” and yet they 
still opposed expansion. The insight that his frustration paralleled almost 
word for word the accusations Philipp of Hesse and Johann Friedrich had 
lobbed at their Schmalkaldic allies in the 1540s would likely have pro- 
vided little comfort. At his wit’s end, Albrecht declared that “for my part, 
I have had enough of this League.” !°° 

Albrecht was far from done, however. As the diet adjourned, he called 
Nuremberg’s delegates — Jakob Fütterer and Thomas Löffelholz — to meet 
with him in private. The expansion debate began with a face-to-face 
meeting between Albrecht and Georg Volckhaimer, and it ended with 
another personal conversation between the duke and Nuremberg’s rep- 
resentatives. Albrecht expressed disappointment that the Nuremberger 
accused him of plotting to bring “the Spanish Inquisition [into the 
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Empire] in order to exterminate the Augsburg Confession.” As they well 
knew, the duke had worked tirelessly to ensure “that such [expansion] 
redounded to the good of the common peace.” Nuremberg’s leaders had 
deluded themselves into thinking that the Spanish king “desires sover- 
eignty in the Empire.” History showed that holding the Spanish and 
imperial crowns at the same time “did Emperor Charles V more damage 
than good, so there is no need to fear Spanish desire [for the imperial 
throne.]” Albrecht even played on urban financial interests, that most 
effective of princely strategies, by arguing that incorporating the 
Netherlands into the League would encourage the Spanish to withdraw 
troops from them, thereby allowing Nuremberg to resume commercial 
activity in the Low Countries. These opportunities had now slipped away, 
bemoaned Albrecht, and Nuremberg’s actions made him believe the city 
no longer valued League membership. If Nuremberg wished to leave the 
League, he could arrange its exit, although Albrecht remarked sarcastic- 
ally that he doubted the city’s magistrates could find a better venue to help 
resolve “your neighborly disputes.”’°’ Satisfied with their efforts, 
Fütterer and Löffelholz replied simply that their lords in Nuremberg 
would consider the matter further. With that, they departed. 

The battle over League expansion, like so many other conflicts involv- 
ing the politics of alliance, marked a pivot point in the Empire’s history. 
From a struggle over which authorities should belong to the League 
emerged a debate concerning the general role of alliances in the Empire. 
It embodied all the drama and conflicting interests that had brought down 
earlier alliances, even as some League members tried to repurpose their 
alliance into a new Swabian League. That dream evaporated, like that of 
Charles V in 1547, but the vision for the League’s future offered by 
Bavaria also failed. Neither course of action succeeded because neither 
side was willing to compromise. After over two years of negotiations and 
maneuvering, the mutual devotion of all parties to the 1555 Religious 
Peace meant the shelving of more ambitious plans in favor of the status 
quo. Just as Imperial Estates were not ready to embrace Schwendi’s 1570 
plan of imperial centralization, they were not yet willing to enact a meta- 
alliance or endure the creation of competing alliances, partly because of 
the memory of past leagues. The different visions of the Religious Peace 
offered by each party in the expansion debate carried a latent potency that 
reemerged with different results in the 1610s. In the 1570s, for all its 
potential innovations, the controversy over the League of Landsberg’s 
expansion left the relationship between corporate alliances and the 
Empire largely unchanged. 
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The League Survives 


Amazingly, for all the fissures the expansion debate opened, it did not 
signal the League’s end. It continued to operate in some form until 1598. 
The League survived because it remained useful to its members as 
a vehicle for maintaining peace and resolving neighborly conflicts, espe- 
cially in the years preceding Albrecht’s death in 1579. The League’s 1577 
intervention in a dispute between the city of Augsburg and Archduke 
Ferdinand II epitomized how the League continued to fulfill its basic 
purpose in the 1570s. The quarrel focused on the Swabian village of 
Lützelburg. As territorial lord, Ferdinand claimed the right to determine 
the religious affiliation of Lützelburg’s pastor, but the actual right of 
appointment belonged to Holy Ghost Hospital in Augsburg, which 
Augsburg’s council administered. During the Schmalkaldic War in 
1546, Augsburg’s magistrates appointed an evangelical preacher to the 
village, Georg Mayr, who remained in Lützelburg after the war. Rather 
than provoke a confrontation, Habsburg officials waited for Mayr to die 
before reasserting Catholic control of the village. As Mayr lived on for 
several decades, their patience gradually wore thin. When word reached 
Ferdinand’s court in the mid-1570s that Augsburg’s council might 
replace Mayr with a younger pastor, Habsburg officials acted. They 
entered Lützelburg in June 1576 and ordered Mayr to vacate the village. 
Augsburg’s council appealed to the Chamber Court, which issued 
a mandate forbidding Ferdinand from interfering in the village’s religious 
affairs. In the ensuing months, Mayr passed away, and Augsburg’s coun- 
cil appointed a new preacher named David Schlump.!® 

Ferdinand and his aides saw their chance. Early in the morning of 
August 1, 1577, the local Habsburg bailiff and twenty armed men bashed 
in the door to the Lützelburg parsonage. They stormed through the house 
and arrested Schlump while he lay in bed. They dragged him out to the 
street, threw him onto a horse, and rode away to the Habsburg stronghold 
of Burgau.'°” Augsburg’s magistrates responded immediately, but not by 
asking imperial organs of government to enforce the Chamber Court’s 
decree. Instead, they petitioned Duke Albrecht for the League of 
Landsberg’s intervention. Augsburg’s council had gone to the Chamber 
Court with some reservations, fearing that a mandate against Ferdinand 
could destroy the city’s relationship with him.'!° Now that Ferdinand had 
disregarded the Court’s decision, appealing to the League avoided a costly 
legal battle in imperial courts while pursuing mediation that Ferdinand 
might treat as more binding. In their petition to Albrecht, Augsburg’s 
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magistrates highlighted how the presence of the pastor in Lützelburg 
predated the Religious Peace and “the League of Landsberg’s creation.” 
Ferdinand’s actions therefore violated the stipulation in the League treaty 
that no Estate should act against an ally “on account oftheir religion or any 
other matter... . Instead, each party should leave the other be according to 
the established public peace and the recent Religious Peace of Augsburg.” 
The council asked Albrecht as League chiefto order Ferdinand to halt his 
actions." 

Albrecht obliged. He wrote to Ferdinand, asking him to release Schlump 
and offering his services as a “referee” to resolve the matter through the 
League.!!* Ferdinand claimed he had not violated the League’s treaty or 
the Religious Peace, but he relented and agreed to arbitration.''* When an 
initial round of discussions in March 1578 failed to produce a compromise, 
Albrecht called a full League diet to address the matter, where Augsburg 
and Ferdinand negotiated an accord under the League’s watchful eye. 
Their agreement called for the appointment of two clerics to the village — 
one Catholic, one evangelical — who would “celebrate their church services 
and ministries with the proper modesty in one church, albeit at different 
times. The subjects should attend both church services and are free to 
choose one or the other religion.”!!* In facilitating this process, League 
Estates essentially transferred an idealized version of the League’s internal 
relations onto a rural community in eastern Swabia. 

The parallels between Lützelburg and the earlier Betzenstein conflict 
are striking. In both cases, the dispute escalated to the point where only 
outside assistance could resolve it. When the Chamber Court proved 
unable or unwilling to settle the matter, the League of Landsberg facili- 
tated an agreement. The main difference involved the explicitly religious 
context in Lützelburg. That Albrecht intervened as a mediator against the 
actions of a Catholic lord, and that the alliance successfully diffused 
a religious conflict, shows the dedication of League Estates to maintaining 
the alliance’s multi-confessional nature even after the expansion debate. 
True, the solution did permit the spread of Catholicism to the village in 
a peaceful manner, and it allowed Albrecht to exercise authority over the 
Habsburg Archduke who had opposed Albrecht’s expansion plans.'!° At 
a deeper level, though, the League intervened for the same reasons it had 
in Betzenstein: to fulfill its mission to uphold the Religious Peace and the 
Enforcement Ordinance. Albrecht and his aides readily acknowledged 
that Ferdinand had violated the League treaty and the Religious Peace. 
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Even though Albrecht “would like nothing better than to see the Lutheran 
preacher entirely barred from this place, in order to avoid any kind of 
suspicion, partiality, and troublesome division within the League, he 
must comply with the clear letter of the League treaty.”'!° The 
League’s principles took precedence over confessional self-interest, not 
the other way around. This powerful claim illuminates why the Religious 
Peace and the League established to protect it functioned for as long as 
they did. Even Nuremberg’s magistrates, Albrecht’s great opponents in 
the expansion debate, believed the Bavarian duke remained committed to 
the League’s multi-confessionality. Immediately after Schlump’s arrest, 
they encouraged Augsburg’s councilors to refer the matter to the League, 
since they believed Albrecht would fulfill his duty as alliance chief and 
facilitate an amicable resolution.'!” 

These hardly seem like the attitudes of an individual who sought to 
make the League an instrument of Catholic confessional power, as several 
scholars have argued.''® Throughout his time as League chief, Albrecht 
remained dedicated to its multi-confessional nature and its mission to 
preserve the Religious Peace. While his vision of how to achieve those 
goals differed from other alliance members, he never sought to transform 
the League into a cynical tool for Catholic aggrandizement, even during 
the headiest days of negotiations with Alba. The commitment of all 
League members to the Religious Peace allowed the alliance to survive 
numerous challenges and to resolve conflicts when imperial organs of 
government proved insufficient. Tellingly, while Ferdinand disregarded 
the Chamber Court’s decision, he obeyed the agreement reached through 
League mediation. His obedience speaks to the authority of the League’s 
shared sovereignty and the importance its members ascribed to maintain- 
ing it. The 1578 compromise even outlasted the League, remaining in 
place until 1603."'° Its longevity contradicts scholarly claims that “during 
the 1570s, the League fell into total irrelevance.”!?° As it had sixteen 
years earlier in Betzenstein, League intervention in Lützelburg brokered 
a peace that preserved not only the alliance, but also the integrity of the 
post-1555 imperial system. 


The League’s Decline 


A change came in 1579, when League chief Albrecht V died. His son, 
Duke Wilhelm V, proved more willing to use the League for confessional 
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purposes than his father had been. Within a few years, Wilhelm’s involve- 
ment in a controversy over the electorate of Cologne led to the League’s 
end as a multi-confessional alliance. While Hermann von Wied’s attempt 
to reform Cologne in the 1540s had failed, a new effort began in 1582, 
when Elector Gebhard Truchsess von Waldburg renounced Catholicism, 
converted to Calvinism, and took a wife. He then sought to laicize local 
church properties. For some Evangelicals, Waldburg’s conversion repre- 
sented an opportunity to secure a majority in the Electoral College, which 
could elect a Protestant emperor in the future.'?’ This possibility horri- 
fied Catholic Estates, who decried Waldburg’s actions as a direct attack 
on the Religious Peace. In addition to religious and constitutional con- 
cerns, Wilhelm saw the crisis as an opportunity to complete his father’s 
unfulfilled goal of placing Wilhelm’s brother Ernst on Cologne’s episco- 
pal throne. As the controversy deepened, Pope Gregory XIII excommu- 
nicated Waldburg in March 1583. Emperor Rudolf II, who had 
succeeded Maximilian II in 1576, issued the imperial ban a month 
later. In May, Cologne’s cathedral chapter, which had remained 
Catholic, deposed Waldburg and elected Ernst of Bavaria the new 
bishop.'*? The stage was set for war. 

At the core of the Cologne conflict sat a provision of the Religious Peace 
called the Ecclesiastical Reservation, which stated that prince-bishops 
who converted to evangelical reform forfeited their office. It had been 
included in the Peace to ensure that no additional Church-governed 
territories left the Catholic fold.’** Many Protestants contested this pro- 
viso from the start, and Waldburg’s supporters argued that because of 
their special constitutional status, the ecclesiastical electors were exempt 
from the Reservation.!** For Catholics, however, Waldburg’s actions 
violated a central principle of the Peace. When Elector August and his 
aides reached the same conclusion, Waldburg’s chances for widespread 
support evaporated.'” Duke Wilhelm sent an army to fight for Ernst and 
to protect his understanding of the Religious Peace. Spain sent troops 
from the Low Countries as well. This combined intervention won 
the day. By early 1584, Ernst had secured the electorate militarily. 
A year later, he received official recognition from the other electors as 
the rightful elector of Cologne.'*° 

Within the League of Landsberg, Bavaria’s involvement in the Cologne 
War revived suspicions from the expansion debate and drove a wedge 
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between Wilhelm and other members. The fact that Wilhelm was 
a relatively new ruler who had not built up the decades of trust his father 
had accrued made the situation more challenging. Nuremberg’s council 
proved especially dismayed. In a pattern that recurred in the early seven- 
teenth century during their membership in the Protestant Union, the 
city’s magistrates attempted to remain neutral in the war. Wilhelm’s 
decision to send troops to Cologne pushed Nuremberg’s council over 
the edge. By August 1583, it had decided to exit the League.'*’ Wilhelm 
and his aides, in a vain attempt to keep the city in the alliance, highlighted 
the litany of advantages it enjoyed through League membership: the 
preservation of public peace through support for the Enforcement 
Ordinance; the military protection of the Franconian Estates; a reliable 
forum for resolving neighborly disputes. Wilhelm “could think of no 
reasons in the world for you to leave.”!?® He pulled out the greatest hits 
of alliance benefits, ideas that exerted a powerful sway over urban think- 
ing. As with imperial attempts to split cities from the Schmalkaldic 
League in the 1540s, however, Wilhelm’s attempt failed. In May 1584, 
Nuremberg officially left the League. Shortly thereafter, as the multi- 
confessional nature of the League crumbled, Archduke Ferdinand with- 
drew as well.!?? 

Nuremberg and Ferdinand’s departure left a rump League devoid of its 
multi-confessional energy. Even so, the League maintained some semb- 
lance of its original purpose, as evidenced by the experience of Augsburg, 
a city that housed sizeable Catholic and Lutheran populations. Just at the 
moment when Nuremberg left and the League seemed on the verge of 
collapse, Augsburg experienced riots protesting the introduction of the 
new Gregorian Calendar.'*° As they had in 1577 with Lützelburg, 
Augsburg’s magistrates turned to the League for aid. In May 1584, they 
petitioned Wilhelm to send a delegation to the emperor asking for help 
“on behalf of the highly praiseworthy League.”!*' In particular, the 
council requested the League’s aid to ensure that “members of both 
religions continue to get along here as they did before this dispute.” 1°? 
At Augsburg’s behest, Wilhelm sent a delegation to the emperor in the 
League’s name asking him to send commissioners to Augsburg to resolve 
the dispute and to safeguard the proper functioning of the Religious 
Peace.'*? The emperor obliged, and his commissioners eventually 
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produced a compromise that restored peace in the city, something that 
was only possible because of the League’s intervention. 

Even as the League lost much of its multi-confessionality, therefore, 
glimmers of its founding vision remained. Its mission had become so 
deeply engrained in League members, so much a part ofthe League’s self- 
understanding, that changing religious conditions could not obliterate it 
completely, or all at once. The alliance’s goal of supplementing the 
imperial constitution and providing for regional peace remained intact 
even as alliance members went their separate ways. On this basis, the 
League managed to survive for another fourteen years, although its activ- 
ity and finances declined precipitously after the departure of Nuremberg 
and Ferdinand. When the League finally did dissolve in 1598, it contrib- 
uted to the massive debt that Wilhelm’s son, Duke Maximilian I, 
inherited from his father. Maximilian would wait another decade before 
taking up leadership of his own corporate alliance. 


Politics of Alliance in the Dutch Revolt 


The League of Landsberg was not the only multi-confessional corporate 
alliance active in northern Europe during the 1570s and 1580s. In the 
years following Alba’s failed attempt to join the League, the Union of 
Utrecht emerged in the Dutch-speaking Low Countries. Its roots lay in 
the ongoing war against Spanish rule. Despite his military successes, 
Alba’s repressive policies alienated large numbers of Catholics and 
Evangelicals in the Low Countries. While much of the initial fighting 
had been restricted to the southern provinces, in 1572 warfare spread to 
the northern provinces of Holland and Zeeland, both of which housed 
substantial evangelical communities, most of which were Calvinist. Many 
provincial authorities responded by strengthening their defiance toward 
the Spanish, beginning with a refusal to pay a special levy Alba demanded 
to fund the Spanish army in 1571. Shortly thereafter in April 1572, 
a group of Calvinist rebels known as Sea Beggars seized the town of 
Brill, and the resentment stirred up by Alba’s repressive policies led 
many officials, especially in cities, to support them.'** In Holland, the 
provincial Estates, meeting without Alba’s approval, appointed William 
of Orange as stadholder and gave him formal command of the province’s 
armies. To avoid accusations of treason, William and the Estates framed 
their actions as directed against Alba’s tyranny rather than against King 
Philip II, whom they argued had been deceived by Alba.'*” These actions 
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brought coherence to the fight against Alba by creating “a focal point of 
resistance.”!?° Alba responded with what one biographer has called 
a “policy of systematic brutality” that further alienated Catholics and 
Evangelicals, Netherlandish and Spanish officials alike. It also failed to 
force the rebels to lay down their arms, and Philip I eventually recalled 
Alba to Spain in late 1573.'?” Alba’s departure did not end the fighting, 
however, which became increasingly intertwined with issues of religious 
difference. As the conflict dragged on, therefore, anti-Spanish forces 
sought new ways to foster solidarity among provinces that opposed the 
Spanish but housed differing levels of support for evangelical reform. 

The Low Countries’ tradition of local autonomy worked against efforts 
to promote a common war effort. Each individual province exercised large 
amounts of independence, and war taxes flowed through provincial coffers 
rather than the central States General. "°° Provincial rivalries further com- 
plicated efforts to create unity, since many local officials sought to put 
defense of their own region ahead of aiding other provinces. William of 
Orange bemoaned this fact in 1581, declaring that “almost every town and 
every province has its own army and its own money, with the result that 
resources which would in total be considerable, are fragmented.”!*° As one 
pamphleteer put it, the need to “work together in perfect harmony” across 
provincial boundaries became paramount, even as inhabitants of various 
provinces might diverge in their religious practice.'*° Ultimately, the 
Spanish armies provided an impetus for several provinces to move toward 
some kind of practical unity. While Spanish military success in 1575 had 
brought the rebels to a point of crisis, a series of brutal attacks on cities 
culminating in late 1576 with the sacking of Antwerp brought renewed 
urgency to the cause of those resisting Spanish rule. Upset at poor camp 
conditions and owed months of back pay, thousands of mutineers from the 
Army of Flanders poured into Antwerp on November 4 and laid waste to 
the city. As part of the rape and plunder of a military sack, the soldiers 
decimated Antwerp’s town hall and burned its archives, symbols of the 
city’s wealth, privileges, and liberties. The “Spanish Fury” galvanized 
opinion against the Spanish and confirmed for many local officials that 
the discordant provinces had to work together, or they might each indi- 
vidually suffer the same fate as Antwerp.'*” 

In order to foster new bonds of unity, authorities in the Low Countries 
turned to the politics of alliance. Some officials like William of Orange 
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suggested trying to form leagues with sympathetic Estates in the Empire, 
most notably the Palatinate and the Hanseatic cities, on the basis of the 
Burgundian Transaction.!?? These suggestions never came to fruition, 
but within the Low Countries, efforts at interprovincial league building 
throughout the second half of the 1570s ultimately resulted in the 1579 
creation of two competing corporate alliances. This process began with 
a 1575 agreement between the provinces of Holland and Zeeland.'*° In 
a clear parallel to the Empire’s alliances, this pact included mechanisms 
for collective security and conflict resolution by establishing William of 
Orange as the mediator of any disagreements.'** A year later on 
November 8, 1576, with the ashes in Antwerp still smoldering, the 
States General enacted the Pacification of Ghent, which put a nominal 
halt to fighting among the seventeen provinces.'*? By signing the 
Pacification, representatives in the States General sought to ensure 
“that the inhabitants of all these Netherlands, united in a lasting peace 
and agreement, may jointly force the Spaniards and their adherents, who 
are a public plague, to depart, and that they be given back their old 
privileges, customs, and freedoms.”'*° To achieve these goals, the 
Pacification struck a compromise on religious reform. While it prohibited 
inhabitants of Holland and Zeeland from spreading evangelical reform to 
other provinces, the Pacification suspended prosecution of heresy 
throughout the Low Countries, overturning one of Alba’s most hated 
policies.'*’ The need to defend themselves against the Army of Flanders 
forced provinces to reach a provisional multi-confessional agreement that 
made allowances for each province to operate on its own in religious 
matters. 

Despite its lofty pronouncements, the Pacification marked “a frail 
peace.”!*® Religio-political differences continued to pull provinces in 
opposite directions, while the return of religious exiles under the 
Pacification’s terms spurred the growth of Calvinist communities across 
the Low Countries, especially in cities. These factors made the need for 
more structured systems of multi-confessional cooperation essential to 
sustaining coordinated resistance to the Spanish.'*” The initial agree- 
ments reached in the Pacification therefore led in 1577 to two alliances 
known as the First and Second Unions of Brussels, which attempted to 
create a unified front among Reformed and Catholic communities. 
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Founded in January 1577, the First Union of Brussels reiterated the call 
for “total loyalty ... and mutual fidelity” among its members “for the 
maintenance of all our privileges, rights ... customs, and old usages.” To 
encourage collaboration, the first Union granted freedom of religion on 
the provincial level and called for the pooling of military resources among 
its members. °° When fighting continued, the States General enacted the 
Second Union of Brussels in December 1577. This agreement expanded 
on the assurances made in the First Union, declaring that Catholics and 
Evangelicals would not “allow [each other] to be injured, molested, or 
disturbed in any way because of their religion.” Instead, they “want to live 
in friendship and union with each other according to the terms of the 
Pacification ... and with the same zeal ... resist the enemies of our 
common fatherland ... who ... [seek] to bring us under the yoke of 
foreign enslavement.”!?’ For its Netherlandish practitioners, the politics 
of alliance had the potential to overcome religious divisions and foster 
solidarity among provinces that needed each other to resist the Spanish by 
compartmentalizing vexing religious questions at the provincial level. In 
so doing, the politics of alliance could neutralize the influence of religious 
differences on interprovincial relations. In its basic logic, this approach 
represented the same essential solution to multi-confessionality that the 
League of Landsberg’s members employed. As with that alliance, the 
ideas enshrined in the two Brussels unions shaped the possibilities for 
state formation long after the agreements themselves dissolved. 


The Union of Utrecht 


The Brussels unions proved too unwieldy to achieve their promise, and 
religious tensions still threatened to undermine efforts at interprovincial 
alliance. As Calvinism continued to make inroads in Catholic territories, 
many Catholics accused Evangelicals of violating the Pacification of 
Ghent, which Catholics believed forbade any attacks on their faith. 
Divergent understandings of the Pacification, much like the differing 
visions of how the League of Landsberg could best support the 
Religious Peace of Augsburg, bred mistrust among provinces, most not- 
ably between the Reformed strongholds of Holland and Zeeland and the 
largely Catholic south.’°* In this fractious atmosphere, the lack of 
a detailed corporate structure doomed the second Brussels Union, and 
provinces split into rival camps. While the southern Walloon provinces 
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contemplated an armistice with Spain, a movement to create a “closer 
Union” among the northern provinces produced the Union of Utrecht in 
January 1579. Initially signed by representatives from Holland, the 
Groningen countryside, Utrecht, and Zeeland, the Union of Utrecht 
represented a more complete corporate alliance than either of the 
Brussels unions. It later expanded to include the seven northernmost 
provinces of the Low Countries.'?* In this enlarged configuration, the 
Union formed the basis for the evolution of an independent Dutch state. 

The Union’s founders framed their alliance as an instrument to oppose 
Spanish attempts “to divide and dismember [the provinces] ... so [they] 
may ... be brought to ruin and destruction.” 1^ In service of this goal, 
Union members vowed “to hold together eternally in all ways and forms 
as if they were but one province.” 1°” All members were “bound to assist 
each other both when violence is done to any one of them ... or when all 
together are attacked.” The power to determine what situations war- 
ranted aid belonged to “the confederation as a whole.”'°° Just like the 
League of Landsberg, therefore, the Union’s framers conceived of their 
alliance as defensive in nature, pooling assets to assemble financial and 
military resources its members could not amass on their own. The eco- 
nomic dimension of the alliance was crucial, as only through cooperation 
could the rebellious provinces assure a fiscal basis for continuing the 
war.'°’ Unsurprisingly, some officials balked at the new financial respon- 
sibilities the Union placed on them, but recognition that they could only 
survive by joining together ultimately drove many provincial authorities 
into the alliance.!”® As with other corporate alliances, the willingness to 
pool financial resources established a system of shared sovereignty based 
on communal decision-making and reciprocal responsibility that charac- 
terized the Union throughout its existence. 

The Union’s founders, like their counterparts in the League of 
Landsberg, confronted the reality that alliance members practiced differ- 
ent forms of Christianity. For Union members, the solution lay in devolv- 
ing decisions about religion to the provincial level. The Union’s treaty 
protected “the special and particular privileges, freedoms, exemptions, 
laws, statutes, laudable and traditional customs, usages, and all other 
rights of each province.”!°? This list included provincial religious 
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freedom. Article XIII of the Union’s treaty stated that “Holland and 
Zeeland shall act at their own discretion [in matters of religion] whereas 
the other provinces of this Union may ... introduce ... without being 
hindered or prevented ... by any other province, such regulations as they 
consider proper for the peace and welfare of the provinces, towns, and 
particular members.”'°° This affirmation of regional autonomy sought to 
guarantee that within the Union, no “one province or town should lay 
down the law to others in the matter of religion, [since] they [all] want to 
further peace and unity among the provinces and ... [remove] the main 
occasion for quarrels and discord.”'°' 

Some Catholics believed these stipulations went too far.'°” While the 
League of Landsberg faced accusations of being a “papist alliance,” the 
Union encountered suspicions that it sought to destabilize Catholicism in 
its member provinces. 16° These worries even lead the Groningen Estates 
to have second thoughts about the Union, causing them to leave in 1580 
and not rejoin until 1594.'°* Indeed, the Union’s principles did match the 
conviction of many Reformed authorities that the alliance had to protect 
religious reform in order for any cooperation among the provinces to 
occur. In the years after the Union’s creation, some Evangelicals even 
proposed revising the treaty to require all provinces “to stand by the 
evangelical Reformed religion.”!° Despite these efforts, the original 
text’s usefulness as a tool to unify diverse provincial authorities meant it 
remained unaltered. Provincial autonomy endured as the solution all 
Union members could agree on, and as long as “no one is persecuted or 
questioned about his religion,” the Union left each province to deal with 
religious differences in its own way.'°° By making religion a matter for the 
regions, the Union’s structure paralleled the Empire’s Religious Peace 
and made the alliance attractive to provincial authorities in the north, 
where Reformed communities formed a growing segment of the popula- 
tion. Conversely, it made it unlikely that any accord could be reached 
between Union members and the primarily Catholic provinces in the 
south, many of which saw the Union’s stance as a betrayal of the 
Pacification of Ghent. 67 

As in the Empire, such tensions limited the alliance’s reach. Despite 
this fact, the Union of Utrecht became one of the longest-running 
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corporate alliances in northern European history, lasting until the end of 
the eighteenth century. Throughout this time, its members remained 
committed to maintaining the corporate structure to “unite and ally in 
one body... to aid our allies who come under attack as was conceived and 
agreed upon at Utrecht.” 16° Even though many of its provisions were never 
enforced, the Union provided a framework for exercising shared sover- 
eignty for the collective benefit of all allies.'°’ Union members made their 
claim to shared sovereignty clear to allin 1581, when they formally deposed 
Philip II and claimed the right to name a new head of state in the Act of 
Abjuration. By the end of the 1580s, after two failed attempts to appoint 
princes from outside the Netherlands as the head of state, the Union’s 
shared sovereignty enabled its members to forego anointing a prince 
altogether and to operate instead as a republic with the States General as 
its head. In this new Dutch Republic of the United Provinces, the Union’s 
apparatus allowed member provinces to pair centralized leadership of their 
war effort with the maintenance of local privileges. This arrangement could 
certainly provoke tension, such as the accusation in 1583 that some pro- 
vincial authorities employed Union funding “as if it were their own instead 
of belonging to the whole Union.”’’° Nevertheless, the Union’s adaptive- 
ness enabled its participants to navigate the many differing local interests of 
neighboring provinces as efficiently as could be expected. The idea of 
provincial autonomy enshrined in the Union’s religious clause afforded 
prosperous Holland a preeminent place within the Union’s structure, but it 
also protected the Union’s less powerful members against the imposition of 
policies favorable to Holland within their provincial borders.'’’ These 
dynamics became the subject of fierce debate in the seventeenth century, 
especially after formal independence from Spanish rule in 1648. In the late 
sixteenth century, they helped the Union strike a balance between regional, 
central, and corporate interests that paralleled the operation of previous 
northern European leagues. 

While the Union’s creation echoed many of the Empire’s alliances, its 
operation accelerated the processes set in motion by the 1548 Burgundian 
Transaction. It did so by giving the northernmost provinces a cohesion 
that set them apart from both the Empire and other Netherlandish 
regions. Even as Union members claimed that their actions “have been 
undertaken, as much as is possible, in accordance with the constitution 
and ordinance of the Holy Roman Empire,” their continued resistance 
against the Spanish encouraged a new state to form around the Union.’ 
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Not everyone in the Low Countries saw this as a beneficial development. 
Detractors of the Union of Utrecht, especially in the southern provinces, 
pointed to the Union’s emphasis on devolving decisions about religion to 
the local level as “disgraceful, weak, negligent, and effeminate.” They 
accused the Union of overstepping its authority and failing to protect its 
members’ privileges.'’* For many authorities in the south, the best option 
lay in reconciling with Spain, a path that the Union of Utrecht closed for 
its member provinces. In a sign of how powerful the politics of alliance 
were across northern Europe, supporters of reconciliation with Spain 
pursued their goals by founding their own league. At the same time that 
the Union of Utrecht came into being in the north, officials from the 
southern provinces of Artois, Cambresis, and Hainault formed the Union 
of Arras in January 1579. Union of Arras members pledged to protect the 
Pacification of Ghent and to defend Catholic rights they believed 
the Pacification granted. This objective tied these provinces back to the 
Spanish crown in exchange for confirmation of local privileges and a more 
inclusive process of governance that accounted for local autonomy. It 
represented a natural outgrowth of the Pacification’s logic viewed from 
a Catholic perspective, much as Albrecht V argued a Catholic expansion 
of the League of Landsberg could preserve the Peace of Augsburg in the 
Empire. The Union of Arras’s reconciliation with the Spanish formalized 
the rift among the Low Countries’ provinces and set the north and south 
on different paths of state formation, each propelled by its own corporate 
alliance.'’* 

The creation of competing leagues shifted the focus of each side toward 
protecting the territories within their alliances. The express goal of the 
Union of Arras to work for “the preservation of the Roman, Apostolic, 
and Catholic religion” gave it an explicitly confessional character.'”” The 
situation in the Union of Utrecht was more complicated. While the Union 
of Utrecht’s religious freedom clause remained intact, the alliance and 
many of its provincial governments came to be dominated by members of 
the Reformed Church, many of whom saw the Revolt’s success and the 
maintenance of their church as intertwined. By the start of the seventeenth 
century, almost all leadership positions in the Dutch Republic were held by 
Calvinists, although sizeable populations of other Christians remained.'”° 
With the two alliances juxtaposed not only politically but increasingly 
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religiously as well, a true civil war raged across the Low Countries. By the 
end of the 1580s, Spanish troops backed by the Union of Arras had 
subdued many cities in Flanders and Brabant that inclined toward the 
Union of Utrecht, including Brussels and Antwerp. The northern prov- 
inces maintained cohesion through the Union of Utrecht and gained back 
some ground in a series of counter-attacks in the 1590s that brought 
Groningen back into the alliance.'”” While hope for reunifying all seven- 
teen provinces remained alive in some quarters, the more intense the 
fighting became, the clearer it became that the Union of Utrecht’s prov- 
inces had evolved into their own state based on a marriage of provincial 
autonomy and shared sovereignty through a corporate league. Multiple 
failures by the emperor and German Estates to broker a peace between the 
Union of Utrecht and the Spanish drove this point home.’”® 

Throughout this period, the Union of Utrecht created a system for 
mobilizing funds to underwrite the collective war effort that drew in quotas 
from each member province and distributed the moneys where they were 
needed most. Like their German cousins, the cities of Holland paid the lion’s 
share of dues, and some members paid only reluctantly and sometimes less 
than they were required. Nevertheless, all provinces offered at least some 
money to the Union’s coffers. "° The Union’s ability to ensure financing for 
the Revolt undergirded its success as a vehicle for collective security that 
protected the smaller as well as larger provinces. A key to the Union’s 
longevity remained the conviction, reiterated in 1600, that its members 
“are obliged by the general union of the provinces” to aid any member 
that complained of wrongful treatment, “even from neutral princes or 
lords.”!®° Similar to the Empire’s alliances, the Union also served as 
a venue for resolving neighborly disputes. Its framers enshrined this duty 
in the Union’s treaty, which stated that any dispute between allies should 
“be dealt with and settled by the other provinces.”!?! Its effectiveness in this 
regard remained limited, especially compared to alliances like the Swabian 
League and League of Landsberg.'®? Nevertheless, this and other basic 
principles of the politics of alliance remained at the center of the Dutch 
state throughout the early modern period. The form the Dutch Republic 
took depended on the Union and the shared sovereignty it produced. 

By the start of the seventeenth century, Union members had fought the 
Spanish and their allies to a standstill. Weary after decades of war and 
facing depleted coffers, the two sides agreed to a Twelve Years Truce in 
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1609 that recognized the Union of Utrecht’s members as their own 
state.'°* The Truce solidified the geographic and religious divisions that 
had coalesced around the competing corporate leagues, as most of the 
Low Countries’ southern regions remained under the control of Spain 
and the Union of Arras. In the north, the Union of Utrecht attained 
symbolic significance for its members that surpassed even the veneration 
German Estates gave the Swabian League. A 1609 play performed in 
Amsterdam, for example, ended with seven men, each carrying the coat of 
arms of a Union province, appearing on stage to protect the fatherland as 
a unified whole. The simple message: “Unity is strength.”'?* Reflecting 
a similar sensibility, the writer Pieter Corenliszoon Hooft hoped that 
Union members would continue “to bind themselves together in 
a strong bond ... and ... come so close to each other that the seams of 
this emergent body might gradually disappear.”!?? Official statements 
concurred. Shortly after concluding the Truce, the Dutch Council of 
State declared that “this praiseworthy Union ... of the United 
Provinces” coupled with “God’s special Providence” had allowed for 
the Dutch state’s survival.'°° The Union’s shared sovereignty had 
enabled it “to conserve these lands during the war.”'?” Without the 
Union, there would still be Spanish rule. The Union of Utrecht and the 
new Dutch state had effectively become one and the same. 

Olaf Mörke has described the formation of the Dutch Republic as 
a “reflection of the European process of confessionalization.”'** One could 
just as easily say it was a by-product of the politics of alliance. The mediation 
between central, provincial, and local impulses that the Union facilitated; its 
specific multi-confessional conceptualization, which paralleled the frame- 
work of other alliances like the League of Landsberg; its ability to mobilize 
collective resources to prosecute war. All these features flowed from the 
Union’s nature as a corporate alliance. By pooling their sovereignty through 
its structure, the seven northern provinces of the Low Countries created 
a new state founded on the principles of the politics of alliance. The ramifi- 
cations for state formation in northern Europe lasted for centuries. 


Conclusion 


The League of Landsberg and Union of Utrecht embodied the challenges 
that confronted authorities across northern Europe in the second half of the 
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sixteenth century as they grappled with the existence of multiple Christian 
confessions. Linked through the League’s failed attempt to incorporate the 
Low Countries, each alliance’s operation showed the desire ofits members 
to use shared sovereignty to structure relations among authorities of differ- 
ent Christian faiths. The League of Landsberg’s proposed expansion cutto 
the core of the alliance’s multi-confessional identity and its pledge to 
uphold the Religious Peace. Each party in the expansion debate believed 
their viewpoint best served the interests ofthe Empire and Religious Peace, 
which is why neither Albrecht, August, Maximilian, nor Nuremberg would 
sacrifice their central demands. Such logic represented an extension of the 
dynamics that marked many alliances in the 1540s and 1550s. In the early 
1570s, League expansion opened numerous paths for state formation with 
very different repercussions for the alliance and Empire as a whole. Alba’s 
overtures to the League marked a similar fork in the road for the Habsburg 
Netherlands. If Alba had gained League membership, it might have tied the 
seventeen provinces more concretely back to the Empire’s apparatus in the 
early stages of the Dutch Revolt. As it was, the refusal to admit Alba left the 
Netherlandish provinces to resolve their internal conflicts on their own. 
Ultimately, even after the tensions of the expansion debate, League Estates 
remained committed to a mission of multi-confessional peace-keeping. By 
the 1570s, the vast majority of political authorities in the Empire had come 
to terms with the existence of multiple confessions. The main issue con- 
cerned how best to mediate relations among Estates practicing different 
forms of Christianity. In this environment, the politics of alliances offered 
a tool for stabilizing the Religious Peace and realizing its goals, even as 
disagreement over how to use shared sovereignty to preserve the Peace 
pointed to problems that eventually undercut its regime in the early seven- 
teenth century. The League of Landsberg’s experience shows that the main 
danger to the Religious Peace’s regime was not a hardening of confessional 
lines, but rather the codification of different ideas of how to maintain the 
Religious Peace that increasingly saw opposing views as threats to the 
Empire’s welfare. 

In the Low Countries, the Union of Utrecht succeeded as a corporate 
framework largely because of its devolution of key decisions to the provin- 
cial level. Its fusion of shared sovereignty with provincial autonomy pro- 
moted cooperation among the seven northern provinces while respecting 
local rights and privileges. In the process, it enshrined a “live and let live” 
policy concerning multiple Christian confessions that became a core, if 
contested, principle of the Dutch state. Its similarity to solutions reached in 
the League of Landsberg shows the ubiquity of the politics of alliance as 
a strategy for facilitating collaboration among territories of different 
Christian confessions. In the northern Low Countries, these efforts 
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produced a new state. As Chapter 8 demonstrates, the Union’s structure 
established patterns of political interaction that shaped the evolving form of 
the Dutch Republic throughout the seventeenth century. It also established 
boundaries between communities that displayed amazing staying power. 
The split between north and south that the Union of Utrecht and Union of 
Arras symbolized remained in place for generations. Vestiges of this divide 
still mark the Low Countries to this day. 

Corporate alliances offered useful ways to negotiate the challenges of 
multi-confessionality because their structures inherently required coexist- 
ence and cooperation among disparate authorities. As long as their mem- 
bers were willing to compromise and shared a common vision, they could 
effectively mediate between political authorities that practiced different 
versions of Christianity. When this willingness to compromise disappeared, 
leagues struggled to resolve multi-confessional tensions. This realization 
fed the wildest fears expressed during the League of Landsberg’s expansion 
debate, namely that competing alliances might again plunge the Empire 
into a disastrous war, as happened to an extent in the Low Countries. 
Mercifully for the Empire, League Estates managed to avoid this outcome. 
When the creation of competing religious alliances finally became a reality 
in the first decade of the seventeenth century, the path to war proved more 
circuitous and indirect than many in the sixteenth century had predicted. 


6 Religious Alliance and the Legacy 
of Past Leagues (1591-1613) 


As the League of Landsberg teetered on the edge of collapse in spring 
1598, its new leader Duke Maximilian of Bavaria sent his aide Johann 
Gabler to meet with Wolf Dietrich von Raitenau, prince-bishop of 
Salzburg. Raitenau had grown tired of League obligations, but Gabler 
made one final pitch for the League’s ongoing relevance. He recalled for 
Raitenau the disaster that befell the Empire after the Swabian League’s 
dissolution, implying that similar conflict and dissension would follow the 
League of Landsberg’s end. He reminded Raitenau how the League’s 
existence “has undoubtedly prevented much evil and rebellion” and 
could continue to do so in the future. Unmoved, Raitenau declined to 
remain in the League, stating simply that “alliances are not forever.” ’ The 
ensuing decades proved both men correct. 

Ten years after the League of Landsberg ended, two new alliances took 
center stage in an evolving constitutional struggle in the Empire. 
Containing at its height twenty-nine members, the Protestant Union 
united Calvinist and Lutheran states in a manner reminiscent of the 
Schmalkaldic League. The Union’s creation in 1608 spurred the 1609 
foundation of the Catholic Liga, which brought together numerous 
Catholic authorities in collective defense of their religion. Led by Duke 
Maximilian and including all three ecclesiastical electors, the Liga rivaled 
in impressiveness the Union’s membership, which among others included 
the elector of Brandenburg and the elector Palatinate, who served as 
Union chief. At first blush, these counter-alliances seem to fit the stereo- 
type of opposing confessional blocs united against each other on the eve of 
the Thirty Years’ War.” In the last quarter century in particular, studies of 
the Union and Liga’s role in the lead up to war have proliferated.’ While 
these works offer fascinating insights into the Empire in the 1610s, much 
of this literature overlooks how the history of past alliances influenced the 
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Union and Liga. Almost all studies of these two leagues view them as 
worlds unto themselves. They may acknowledge that other alliances 
preceded the Union and Liga in time, but they rarely explore how the 
legacy of these leagues created a framework for the actions and percep- 
tions of Union and Liga members. In addition, scholars of the Union 
focus overwhelmingly on the league’s princes, often ignoring how urban 
magistrates and their recollections of the Schmalkaldic League shaped the 
Union’s parameters.* These approaches oversimplify how the Union and 
Liga affected the Empire’s political system. The history and experience of 
past leagues framed what different constituencies wanted from the Union 
and Liga, as well as how they conceptualized each alliance’s purpose and 
scope. Exposing how the memory of alliances shaped the Union and Liga 
explains why certain actors chose the paths they did in the run up to war, 
why the Thirty Years’ War happened when it did, and why the opening 
phases of the war resulted in Liga rather than Union victories. 

Internal discord defined both religious leagues in their early years. 
Their divisions resulted from divergent understandings of what role alli- 
ances in general, and the Union and Liga in particular, should play in the 
Empire’s constitutional structure. In this vein, their operation accelerated 
the debate about the purpose of alliances that marked the League of 
Landsberg’s expansion efforts. In both the Union and Liga, one faction 
viewed alliances as vehicles for maintaining public peace and protecting 
their members’ common interests. As had their forbearers in the Swabian 
League and League of Landsberg, these Estates understood corporate 
alliances as a supplement for the shortcomings of imperial institutions. 
They believed leagues should pursue the interests of individual Estates 
only when they clearly served the greater good of all alliance members. 
This politics of alliance, which drew inspiration from countless past 
leagues, emphasized the conservation of existing rights and privileges. 
A second vision, one particularly attractive to some princes, saw the 
shared sovereignty of alliances as a tool not just to supplement imperial 
organs of government, but to enact their forcible change and reconstitu- 
tion. These Estates hoped to achieve a political reformation of the Empire 
that could alter its trajectory and set it on what they defined as its proper 
course. Such innovation could only be achieved with a sizeable base of 
support, which necessitated membership in a corporate alliance to mobil- 
ize resources from multiple Estates. Neither of these viewpoints was new 
or unique to the Union and Liga but had appeared in various forms in 
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many alliances. As with these earlier leagues, each camp in the Union and 
Liga believed it acted in the Empire’s best interests, but competing 
politics of alliance caused them to pursue their goals in conflicting ways. 

The contrasting visions of conservation and innovation within each 
alliance came to a head shortly after the Union and Liga’s creation in 
two crises that anticipated the 1618-20 war for Bohemia: The contested 
succession in the north German duchies of Jülich-Kleve-Berg and the 
Protestant Union’s invasion of Alsace in summer 1610. One of these 
events is well known. Numerous scholars have analyzed the dispute 
over Jülich-Kleve-Berg in great detail. A consensus exists that it repre- 
sented the quintessential dress rehearsal for the Thirty Years’ War.” Less 
studied but more telling for the actions of alliance members at the war’s 
start is the second crisis, the Union’s 1610 incursion into Alsace. The 
Alsatian expedition marked the Union’s most controversial undertaking 
until its leader Friedrich V claimed the Bohemian crown in 1619. How 
different parties reacted to the invasion corresponded in large part to how 
they understand the role of alliances in the Empire. In the longer term, the 
scars that Alsace left behind set the parameters for how Union and Liga 
members reacted to the Bohemian crisis eight years later. 

The Alsace invasion exposed rifts in both alliances between some 
princely members and less prominent but more numerous Estates: cities 
in the Union and minor ecclesiastical territories in the Liga. This chapter 
analyzes how these divisions shaped each alliance’s early years, while 
Chapter 7 turns to their consequences for the Thirty Years’ War. In the 
Union, Alsace crystallized a divide between a faction of princes who 
wished to use the alliance to pursue wide-sweeping innovations and 
a group of cities and princes who saw the Union as a bulwark to conserve 
rights they believed Evangelicals already possessed. The Alsatian exped- 
ition cast a shadow over the Union’s existence and led multiple members 
to draw comparisons to its forerunner, the Schmalkaldic League. In the 
Liga, the invasion placed Maximilian of Bavaria at odds with his alliance’s 
ecclesiastical states in Swabia. Maximilian and the Swabian Estates con- 
ceived of the Liga in different ways, which inhibited their ability to 
coordinate a response to the Union’s actions. The invasion of Alsace 
and its aftermath caused a rupture that altered the Liga’s structures and 
called into question its basic usefulness. Ultimately, each league’s corpor- 
ate framework gave its smaller members expanded agency to assert their 
visions for the alliance. These conditions paralleled previous struggles in 
the Swabian League, Schmalkaldic League, and League of Landsberg. As 
in those earlier alliances, battles over how to use shared sovereignty not 
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only reshaped how individual alliance members developed, but they also 
framed debates about the nature and operation of the Empire itself. The 
development of the Empire’s political system during the 1610s fit into 
a long-term process of wrangling over leagues and their responsibilities to 
the imperial constitution that stretched back to the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. In the run up to the Thirty Years’ War, the legacy of past alliances 
formed a central axis around which state formation in the Empire and its 
future possibilities revolved. 


The Protestant Union’s Birth 


Rumors about the formation of opposing religious alliances cropped up 
frequently during the second half of the sixteenth century. As Chapter 5 
showed, the fear of a large-scale Protestant alliance and suspicion that 
Bavaria sought to turn the League of Landsberg into a “papist” tool 
dogged its membership in the 1560s and 1570s. Similar concerns con- 
tinued to trouble the Empire in the following decades, as several plans for 
new religious alliances emerged. In 1591, the Empire’s two leading 
evangelical electors — Christian I of Saxony and the young Calvinist 
Friedrich IV of the Palatinate — appeared on the verge of founding an 
alliance in the mold of the Schmalkaldic League. Their negotiations came 
to naught when Christian died unexpectedly, but as war continued to rage 
in the Low Countries, Friedrich revived the idea of a Protestant alliance in 
1597. Widespread fear among other evangelical Estates that the proposed 
alliance would embroil them in military confrontations in the Low 
Countries shelved these plans as well. Not to be outdone, in 1603 the 
ecclesiastical electors of Cologne, Mainz, and Trier suggested the cre- 
ation of a general Catholic alliance. Similar to the unrealized 1591 
Protestant league, the idea stalled when its driving figure, Elector 
Johann Adam von Bicken of Mainz, died.’ As these abortive attempts 
indicate, impulses toward religious alliance existed across the Empire’s 
political system in the late sixteenth century. In order to take concrete 
shape, they required an incentive that made the rewards of religious 
alliance outweigh the potential risks. 

That stimulus finally materialized in 1607-9. The Palatinate’s efforts 
to form an alliance in the 1590s formed part of a wider trend following 
the Cologne War that saw many Evangelicals lose faith in the imperial 
organs of government. They accused the Chamber Court and the 
Imperial Diet of favoring Catholics and damaging the Empire’s 
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common good.® Conflict over the Chamber Court meant that by the 
start of the seventeenth century, it had largely become incapable of 
resolving religious disputes.” The Empire’s other high court, the 
Imperial Aulic Court, suffered from a similar perception that it served 
Catholic interests.!° Suspicion of Emperor Rudolf II’s commitment to 
impartiality rose as a result, and many Evangelicals questioned whether 
they could trust imperial institutions to uphold the imperial constitution 
and Religious Peace. In this environment, a series of events centered on 
the city of Donauwörth opened the gates to religious alliance. Situated 
along the Danube River in Swabia, Donauwörth housed evangelical and 
Catholic populations, although the number of Lutherans far surpassed 
its Catholic inhabitants. In 1607, the city council forbade Catholic 
citizens from partaking in public processions such as Corpus Christi in 
order to maintain civic peace. Accusing the council of violating their 
rights under the Religious Peace, the city’s Catholics appealed for aid to 
Rudolf I, who placed the city under ban. Since Donauwörth belonged 
to the Swabian Circle, the proper enforcer of the ban should have been 
Duke Friedrich I of Württemberg, a Lutheran who served as Circle 
chairman. In a controversial and unconstitutional move, however, 
Rudolf II entrusted Maximilian of Bavaria with the ban’s enforcement, 
a move they justified by citing Württemberg’s supposed religious sym- 
pathy toward Donauwörth’s council. Bavarian troops stormed into 
Donauwörth and began a process of recatholicization that stripped the 
city of its independent status and incorporated it into the Bavarian 
patrimony.'! 

This act sparked protests across the Empire and ensured that the 1608 
Imperial Diet of Regensburg met in a charged atmosphere. At the diet, 
many Evangelicals sought to roll back Bavaria’s actions. They saw the 
Donauwörth affair as symptomatic of larger problems in the Empire, 
which they hoped to address through a series of grievances called the 
Gravamina. A set of complaints that had accrued over decades, the 
Gravamina demanded reconfirmation of the Religious Peace, the restitu- 
tion of Donauwörth’s independence, a halt to legal proceedings involving 
religious matters, and a thorough reform of the imperial judiciary to 
ensure more equitable representation for Protestants.'* From the 
Catholic perspective, these demands required innovations to the 
Religious Peace’s regime that sought to ensure “the de facto approval of 
everything the heretics have already taken from the Catholic Estates, and 
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by extension everything that they will take in the future as well.”'? 


Moreover, Catholic leaders feared that giving in to the Gravamina 
would allow Calvinists to claim protection under the Religious Peace, 
a development they fiercely opposed.!* They therefore refused to yield. 
When it became clear that the Diet would uphold Bavaria’s actions and 
ignore the Gravamina, many Protestant Estates walked out in protest, 
much as their ancestors had done at Speyer in 1529.'° 

Officials in Württemberg voiced the feelings of many evangelical author- 
ities when they concluded that in the current atmosphere, “no one should 
place their trust in imperial statutes alone.”’° Brandenburg’s representa- 
tives were even blunter. Catholic obstinacy made it necessary “to consider 
a new Schmalkaldic League. God be praised that this time there is no 
Charles V to divide such a league and make it appear ridiculous.” 17 
Rarely had the dead emperor received such a high compliment. In con- 
scious imitation of their forbearers from the previous century, several 
aggrieved Protestant Estates turned to a corporate alliance for relief. 
Ratified on May 14, 1608, and set for the length of ten years, the 
Protestant Union’s founding charter praised the public peace and the 
1555 Religious Peace. Unfortunately, many Estates now recklessly violated 
these pillars of the Empire. Such deeds threatened to enable “those inside 
and outside the holy Empire to create one disturbance after another in the 
beloved Fatherland, thereby wreaking havoc with the entire ancient and 
praiseworthy imperial constitution. The result will be nothing less than the 
destruction of all good order, law, and prosperity, as well as the downfall of 
all peace-loving existence.” Trustworthy Estates therefore had to unite “in 
a loyal understanding and association” to protect the Empire against those 
enemies who wished to destroy it. As such, the Union treaty refrained from 
polemics against the emperor and underscored its goal not to cause “the 
collapse of the holy Empire’s constitution, but rather much more to 
strengthen the same and to better preserve peace and unity in the 
Empire.” 18 

In its basic formulations, the Union’s charter emphasized the same 
concepts that had energized previous alliances like the Swabian League, 
Schmalkaldic League, and League of Landsberg: The pursuit of collective 
security and the protection of a shared understanding of the imperial 
constitution through a corporate framework. As such, the Union did 
not represent “a new type of federation among Estates,” as some have 
argued.'” Rather, it fit squarely into the Empire’s history of alliances. 
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None of the Union’s language appeared particularly new, although the 
circumstances of 1608 were more charged than they had been since the 
1540s. In this context, provisions for collective security formed the core of 
the Union treaty. Ina series of articles that paralleled previous leagues, the 
charter stated that if one member were attacked on account of religion, 
the alliance’s other members would come to their financial and military 
aid. Since the Union sought to support and not supplant the public peace, 
any Estates that came under attack were encouraged to seek assistance 
from their Imperial Circle as well, a proviso similar to the League of 
Landsberg’s stipulations.”° In the process, the Union’s framers placed 
their league firmly within the Empire’s history of alliances and echoed 
many principles from prior leagues, a move they hoped would display the 
legality of their enterprise. 

Like the Schmalkaldic League, League of Landsberg, and many other 
previous alliances, the Protestant Union also confronted the challenge of 
integrating different confessional groups, in this case Lutheran and 
Calvinist Estates. The Schmalkaldic League had tried to resolve this 
conundrum through dissimulation around common adherence to the 
Augsburg Confession, but the Union’s treaty eschewed any reference to 
a unifying theological program. The treaty even avoided explicit mention 
of religious faith except in Article 4, which established the goal of sup- 
porting the “Gravamina brought forward by the evangelical Estates at the 
last Imperial Diet.” Here “evangelical” referenced a legal category cover- 
ing those who had protested at Regensburg rather than any specific 
religious practice, and the treaty avoided topics that could spark conflict 
between members of different Protestant confessions. In contrast to the 
Schmalkaldic League, for example, the Union’s treaty declared that the 
alliance “should not prevent disparate understandings from existing in 
some points of religion. Despite such disagreement, this alliance should 
be preserved and kept in good standing.” To achieve this goal, the treaty 
forbade preachers in its member territories from disparaging “the other 
party,” either from the pulpit or in writing.”' The Union conceived of 
itself as truly multi-confessional, giving equal weight to both evangelical 
systems of belief and refraining from privileging one over the other. 

Such an approach, especially visible in the preacher mandate, took the 
Schmalkaldic League’s policy of flexibility to a new level. The Union’s 
lack of religious unity meant it had to accommodate Lutheran and 
Calvinist members, many of whom viewed each other with as much 
suspicion as they viewed Catholics. Its composition prohibited the alli- 
ance from taking an open theological stance, and no theologian emerged 
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to negotiate a compromise like the 1536 Wittenberg Concord.” Instead, 
the Union had to broker peace by making its core principles broad enough 
to appeal to competing religious convictions, a situation Geoff Mortimer 
has described as “a marriage of convenience.””* While the treaty’s vague- 
ness facilitated cooperation, the lack of a unifying theological program 
placed pressure on the Union’s cohesiveness in times of crisis. Herein lay 
one of the Union’s greatest challenges, especially since the alliance’s 
treaty, while based on a defensive principle, did not restrict itself to purely 
defensive matters.** The explicit references to the Gravamina and the 
goal of strengthening the imperial constitution gave the Union a wider- 
ranging agenda than just mutual defense. Article 6 enshrined this idea by 
leaving the door open for preemptive military action in case of a clear 
threat, just like the Schmalkaldic League had done.” Precisely this aspect 
of the Union’s treaty led to its fiercest internal conflicts and its most 
important implications for state formation. 


The Union’s Voting Structure 


The challenges facing the Union became apparent shortly after its cre- 
ation when it admitted numerous cities. As with earlier leagues, the 
inclusion of urban communes carried financial and symbolic importance. 
The Union could only claim to represent the Empire’s range of evangel- 
ical authorities if it included cities, and it needed urban wealth to under- 
write its solvency. Collectively, cities paid over 37 percent of the alliance’s 
dues. This share was proportionally smaller than in the Schmalkaldic 
League, but since cities were some of the few Union members to pay 
regularly and on time, their contributions took on outsized significance. 
In fact, similar to the Schmalkaldic League, the combined dues of 
Nuremberg, Strasbourg, and Ulm outstripped what any individual 
Union prince contributed, including the elector Palatinate.”° The refusal 
of Saxon Elector Christian II to join the Union increased the cities’ 
importance even more. The cities’ inclusion raised the issue of allocating 
votes at the alliance’s diet, an especially pressing issue for the Union since 
throughout most of its existence, urban members outnumbered princes. 
Nuremberg, Strasbourg, and Ulm each received a single vote on their 
admission in May 1609, and their councils hoped that every other urban 
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member would also receive its own vote.”’ This plan would have given the 
cities more influence than they had enjoyed in the Swabian League, the 
touchstone for urban standing in an alliance, something that no Union 
prince desired. Overall, the princes granted the cities as a collective unit 
two fewer votes than the princes possessed, which ensured that in major- 
ity voting, the princes could outmaneuver the cities by closing ranks.”® 
For many urban magistrates, this arrangement meant that the princes 
sought to organize the Union’s internal relations “just as they had been in 
the Schmalkaldic League.”?° 

This realization troubled civic leaders, especially Nuremberg’s magis- 
trates, who reminded their colleagues “that earlier in the Schmalkaldic 
League the higher Estates received ... one vote more than the remaining 
lower Estates. We cannot deem such a way advisable given the Empire’s 
current state .... If we simply follow the majority of princes every time, 
we will make ourselves subject and subservient to them.”*° This argu- 
ment echoed the conclusion of Ulm’s council eighty years earlier that if 
princes dictated the urban voting position in the Swabian League, the 
cities would “become their slaves and bondsmen.””! It also resurrected 
the fears that arose during the Schmalkaldic League’s debate over 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel. The similarity of language across eight 
decades shows a central way alliances influenced state formation for 
smaller states. For urban magistrates, leagues offered opportunity and 
peril. They created arenas to advocate for common interests that could 
be more effective than the Imperial Diet, where the voting right of cities 
was disputed. Urban strength lay in numbers, and alliances provided an 
avenue for closing rank in negotiation with other Estates. Cities also 
coveted the collective security that alliances provided, and the 
Donauwörth affair displayed the urban need for military protection for 
all to see. At the same time, by entering into formal alliance with larger 
states, cities opened the door for their potential exploitation. The danger 
always existed that urban resources could be used for policies the cities 
did not approve, or that urban magistrates could find themselves forced 
to choose between supporting actions they disliked or forfeiting an 
alliance’s protection. Finding ways to avoid this outcome sat at the 
heart of urban politics of alliance in the Union and numerous other 
leagues. 

In 1609, the cities possessed limited options. If they wished to enjoy the 
Union’s military protection, they had little choice but to accept the 
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princes’ offer of two fewer votes. Nevertheless, their explicit desire to 
avoid what they saw as problems in the old Schmalkaldic and Swabian 
leagues illustrates the historicized nature of Union interactions right from 
its beginning. Memories of past alliances influenced the actions of Union 
members as they sought to emulate the successes of previous leagues 
while learning from their deficiencies. Crucially, Union members could 
never agree on what constituted the most important successes and failures 
of past leagues, which caused different Estates to appeal to the past in 
conflicting ways. These divisions developed along similar lines to the 
Schmalkaldic League’s internal struggle over Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbüttel. The battle lines from 1542 slowly resurfaced within the 
Union, setting the stage for how each member reacted to a string of crises 
in the league’s early years. 

Accordingly, divergent interpretations of the Union’s mission devel- 
oped almost immediately. The Union held together out of a common 
fear that without it, Catholic powers would attack Protestants and force 
through a Catholic interpretation of the Religious Peace.” In its out- 
ward rhetoric, the Union positioned itself as the Empire’s defender 
intent on reinvigorating the Fatherland. Union princes reiterated this 
position throughout the 1610s at numerous courtly festivals, where they 
staged elaborate processions that tied the Union to a mythical German 
past and portrayed Unionists as true patriots and advocates of German 
liberty.°*> While all members agreed that the Union should act as 
a counterweight to the perceived Catholic bias of imperial institutions, 
however, they disagreed over how far the Union should go in pursuing 
this goal.** In essence, the Union’s dilemma involved the same ques- 
tions that drove the Schmalkaldic League’s conflict over Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbüttel: what connections existed between the dynastic goals of 
individual Estates and the common interests of all alliance members? 
How far could alliance leaders go in mobilizing league resources to 
pursue objectives they saw as common but other members viewed as 
personal? At what point did actions undertaken in an alliance’s name 
undermine its core principles? The Schmalkaldic League never fully 
resolved these questions, which also haunted the League of 
Landsberg. In the 1610s, the Protestant Union took its turn wrestling 
with these defining issues. By the time Union members produced 
a common answer to them, their alliance had met the same fate as the 
Schmalkaldic League. 
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The Catholic Liga’s Birth 


Despite its nascent problems, by mid-1610 the Union had incorporated 
twenty-nine Estates, including sixteen cities and two ofthe three evangel- 
ical electors. The Union’s expansion alarmed many Catholics who feared 
its growing strength. Since the Gravamina explicitly called for Duke 
Maximilian to withdraw forces from Donauwörth and reinstate the 
city’s independence, Bavaria eyed the Union with special concern. 
Opinions varied, however, over how Catholic Estates should respond. 
Some joined Prince-bishop Julius Echter of Würzburg in pushing for 
a new multi-confessional alliance that included non-Unionist 
Evangelicals like Saxony. In essence, this idea revived one ofthe League 
of Landsberg’s expansion options from 1570, but the disaster ofthe 1608 
Imperial Diet undermined its feasibility. Instead, several Estates, led by 
Maximilian but including the three ecclesiastical electors, revived 
a version of Mainz’s 1603 plan and created their own religious league in 
1609. The resulting Catholic Liga utilized an organizational structure 
similar to the Schmalkaldic League and League of Nuremberg. It divided 
its members into two geographic groups and established co-chairmen — 
the Duke of Bavaria and the Elector of Mainz — to oversee the alliance’s 
south German and Rhenish members, respectively. In case of military 
conflict, the Duke of Bavaria received sole control of allied forces. 
Maximilian also received the right to chair Liga diets, which made him 
the alliance’s de facto figurehead.” 

The Liga’s charter echoed many sentiments in the Union’s treaty. Liga 
founders bemoaned the recent “forcible and violent interventions and 
actions” that had damaged the Religious Peace. If “such things are 
allowed to continue any longer, more and more violent acts will arise in 
the Empire ... resulting in nothing else than the destruction of the old, 
one true salvific Catholic religion, as well as the oppression of all equitable 
fairness, law, and imperial statutes.”°° These circumstances necessitated 
an alliance to preserve “the holy Empire’s statutes, especially its salutary 
Religious and Profane Peace bought at such a high price, including the 
Enforcement Ordinance.”*’ Similar to the Union, the Liga established 
itself as the Empire’s protector, even using much of the same imagery as 
its evangelical counterpart in emphasizing the need to preserve the 1555 
treaties. The Liga’s provisions for mutual defense channeled another 
alliance, the League of Landsberg. The Liga treaty allowed for the mobil- 
ization of collective aid only ifa member were attacked “in violation of the 
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public peace, the Religious Peace, the imperial constitution, and imperial 
recesses.””® Unlike the Union, the Liga made no provision for preemptive 
strikes. Instead, in cases where an attack had not yet occurred, or where 
a matter “touches more on an Estate’s private interest and well-being than 
on the Catholic religion or the maintenance of common peace in the 
Empire ..., the proper course of action is to seek legal redress by appeal- 
ing to the emperor, the Imperial Chamber Court, or wherever the appro- 
priate imperial ordinances state the matter belongs.””” The Liga treaty 
therefore encouraged members to seek aid outside the alliance, position- 
ing itself as complementary to imperial organs of government and 
a source of collective security in situations those institutions could not 
resolve. 

Like the League of Landsberg, the Liga’s defense clause ceded areas of 
jurisdiction to imperial organs of government. The Union took similar 
steps in its call for members to petition the appropriate Circle for aid, but 
the Liga’s treaty drew a more explicit connection to imperial institutions, 
especially to its judicial bodies. Since the Union’s Gravamina claimed 
that Evangelicals received unfair treatment in the Chamber Court, the 
Union could not cede authority to the court in the same way as the Liga’s 
founders without undermining the Gravamina’s rationale. The Union’s 
multi-confessional nature also constrained its options, since many obser- 
vers believed the Religious Peace did not permit the legal practice of 
Calvinism. Accordingly, Reformed Estates found themselves hard- 
pressed to enforce religious claims in the Empire’s courts. Despite these 
contrasts, the two alliances justified their existence in analogous ways, 
positioning themselves as defenders of the Empire against the actions of 
profligate Estates. The goal of healing the Empire’s wounds remained so 
central to both Union and Liga members that they reiterated it con- 
stantly, even in negotiations with foreign powers such as England, 
Spain, and the Dutch Republic.*° Through their respective religious 
alliances, both sides envisioned themselves as working for the Empire’s 
common good, even as they disagreed about how best to achieve it. 

These similar self-conceptions meant that each alliance faced compar- 
able challenges, as evidenced by the Liga’s early attempts to expand its 
membership. While the Union looked to cities for financial stability and 
a cross-status mixture, the Liga turned to ecclesiastical landholders in 
Swabia. This move made sense on several levels. The independent abbeys 
and priories of Swabia controlled much wealth but lacked defensive 
capabilities, while their location close to Protestant territories made 
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them eager for external protection. From the Liga’s perspective, the 
ecclesiastical Estates provided deep coffers, while their inclusion helped 
create the balance of interests that characterized the strongest corporate 
alliances. Thomas Hölz has even argued that the Liga would not have 
been a viable alliance without the Swabian Estates, much in the same way 
that the Schmalkaldic League and Protestant Union could not have 
functioned without their urban members. Similar to these other alliances, 
however, the Liga experienced tensions between its larger and smaller 
members. Many of the Swabian ecclesiastical Estates, especially richer 
ones such as the Abbey of Salem, disliked the heavy financial burden the 
alliance placed on them. The ecclesiastical Estates and Bavaria also 
differed over the potential inclusion of the Habsburg Archduke of 
Austria in the Liga. While Maximilian wished to keep the Liga free of 
Habsburg influence, the Swabian Estates, many of whom enjoyed close 
relations with the Archduke, saw Austria as a key contributor that could 
solidify the Liga’s regional strength.*! These differences surfaced in late 
1610 as Liga Estates grappled with how to react to the Union’s invasion of 
Alsace. Much like the Union, therefore, the Catholic Liga experienced 
fluid power dynamics and competing ideas about its mission that affected 
its ability to act collectively in a crisis, especially in its early years. 

By the start of 1610, the long-rumored birth of religious counter- 
alliances had come to pass. Politically, the Empire had split into three 
camps: the Union, the Liga, and Estates like Saxony that remained 
outside both alliances. While the Union and Liga’s formation gave con- 
crete form to a polarization in the Empire’s political system, neither 
alliance came into being with the goal of starting a war. Rather, both 
leagues hoped to bolster their members’ negotiating power in shaping the 
future of the imperial constitution.*” For this reason, both alliances took 
pains to place themselves squarely within the Empire’s history of alliance, 
which necessitated a confederated structure that united large and small 
Estates. Such diversity provided each alliance with collective strength. It 
also encouraged competition between divergent visions of each league’s 
mission and purview of action. 


The Labyrinth of Jülich-Kleve-Berg 


One of the first major challenges for both alliances came in mid-1610, when 
an army under the Protestant Union’s command invaded the prince- 
bishopric of Strasbourg, which belonged to the Liga. The conflict in Alsace 
had its roots in another crisis: the contested succession in Jülich-Kleve-Berg. 
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Straddling the Rhine River and bordering the Spanish Low Countries and 
Dutch Republic, Jülich-Kleve-Berg was a relatively small principality with 
large strategic importance. In March 1609, when Catholic Duke Johann 
Wilhelm died without a male heir, several Estates asserted their right of 
inheritance. Among the claimants were Elector Christian II of Saxony, the 
house of Habsburg, Elector Johann Sigismund of Brandenburg, and Duke 
Philipp Ludwig of Pfalz-Neuburg, the latter two of whom belonged to the 
Union. Based on their blood lineage, the Union princes held the best claims, 
but neither would cede ground to the other. Neither trusted the emperor to 
mediate either, especially given the Habsburgs’ own claims to the territory. 
Accordingly, Johann Sigismund and Philipp Ludwig agreed to hold Jülich- 
Kleve-Berg in tandem until all rival claims could be resolved, an arrange- 
ment that gave them the shared title of “possessionary princes.”** In the 
summer of 1609, however, the Habsburgs moved to enforce their own claim. 
In early July, Emperor Rudolf II declared the possessionary princes’ agree- 
ment invalid, and several weeks later, his cousin and Liga member Prince- 
bishop Leopold of Strasbourg and Passau occupied Jülich’s fortress. He 
quickly found himself surrounded by the possessionary princes’ forces. In 
response, Leopold raised troops in both his bishoprics. The destination of 
these soldiers remained unknown. Some Union members worried they 
could tip the military balance in Jülich, while others feared Leopold might 
launch a preemptive strike against Union territories neighboring Alsace and 
Lower Bavaria.** 

Leopold’s mobilization brought to a boil a simmering debate over 
whether the Union should intervene in Jülich. On the interventionist 
side, Christian von Anhalt, a leading Union prince and close confidante 
of Friedrich IV, and the Württemberg diplomat Benjamin Bouwinghausen 
traveled across northwestern Europe, meeting with representatives of the 
Dutch Republic, King James I of England, and King Henri IV of France in 
the hopes of procuring support for the possessionary princes. Similar to the 
experiences of the Schmalkaldic League and the League of Landsberg, 
these attempts to align with powers outside the Empire sparked contro- 
versy. Urban magistrates in particular feared that allying with foreign 
authorities might entangle the Union in conflicts beyond the Empire’s 
boundaries, which served neither the protection of individual alliance 
members nor the Gravamina’s introduction. Anhalt and his supporters 
shared none of these qualms. Their pursuit of foreign alliances sought to 
expand the Union’s shared sovereignty by building on the Palatinate’s 
long-running support of Evangelicals in the Dutch Revolt and France, 
where Anhalt had commanded an army against Catholic opponents of 
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Henri IV in 1591-2.* The Jülich succession offered an opportunity to 
bring the fight against Catholic oppression onto the Empire’s soil in a way 
that could serve the Union’s larger goals. By intervening in Jülich as they 
had in France and the Low Countries, argued Bouwinghausen, the 
Empire’s Evangelicals could take the first step toward enacting 
the Gravamina and “freeing Germany from the tyranny and treachery of 
the priests.”*° 

Initially, internal disagreement meant the Union eschewed corporate 
intervention in Jülich and left involvement to individual members. 
Leopold’s mobilization, however, gave new energy to the proponents of 
intervention, who agitated for the Union to send money and troops to 
support the possessionary princes. The security of all Evangelicals 
depended on it, they argued, since Catholics saw the crisis as an oppor- 
tunity to destroy the Gospel in Jülich and “deliver thousands of souls from 
the hands of heretics.”*” The Jülich affair, therefore, touched directly on 
the Union’s mission, and forsaking the possessionary princes in the hopes 
of averting war would simply result in “avoiding Charybdis to fall into the 
mouth of Scylla.”*® Abandoning the possessionary princes also meant 
implicit support for Habsburg expansion, a move that would destroy the 
liberty of Imperial Estates and subject them to “servitude” and “slavery” 
under those who serve “the pope and Spain more than the Empire.”*? As 
one Palatinate official put it, “if the princes were left helpless, great 
damage would be done to the Union’s reputation. When Protestant 
Estates ... are threatened by dangerous practices, it is the case that all 
the Protestant Estates are limbs of one holy body and that the illness of 
one will affect the others.””° 

This language played on a tradition of viewing the body politic 
anthropomorphically, a metaphor often used to describe political rela- 
tions within territories and the Empire as a whole.”’ In the years following 
the 1572 St. Bartholomew’s Day Massacre in France, many Protestants 
also deployed the concept to depict all Evangelicals as belonging to one 
body.” The interventionist argument fused these approaches by applying 
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the language of body and limb to the collectivity of evangelical Estates — 
here conceived of as an independent corporate entity within the Empire. 
This claim imbued the Union with sovereign qualities. By protecting the 
rights of its members in Jülich, the Union could ensure victory for 
the possessionary princes and create a precedence that would “benefit 
the inhabitants of Donauwörth and others in similar situations.””” 
Healing the wounded limb in Jülich, therefore, would enable the full 
evangelical body to achieve the Gravamina’s enactment. 

Such arguments persuaded some Unionists, but others still doubted 
the wisdom of intervention. When Union Estates assembled in 
January 1610 to discuss their Jülich policy, the debate revolved around 
different understandings of the Union’s mission. Similar to its actions in 
the League of Landsberg, Nuremberg’s council opposed involvement in 
Jülich as outside “the Union’s purview.”°* Since “one or more Estates 
have not been attacked on account of religion ... but rather the matter is 
entirely political . . ., if one allows such a case to be included in the Union’s 
purview right from the start, it will frighten away other Estates and 
prevent those currently outside the alliance from joining.” Even though 
the possessionary princes belonged to the Union, the Jülich succession 
did not involve an attack on their religious practice, which meant the 
Union owed them nothing. Intervening would not only show non- 
Unionists that the alliance could not be trusted to follow its own stipula- 
tions, “it will make those who have already joined think twice before 
renewing the alliance. In such a way, the [Union’s] goal would be entirely 
lost.”°° Ultimately, the Jülich affair “has nothing at all to do with the work 
of the Union. It is diametrically opposed to it.”°° If the alliance became 
officially involved, “one would have erred greatly with this Union. Instead 
of the peace and tranquility in which [we] have hitherto lived, [we] would 
have saddled ourselves with discord.”?’ 

Such claims echoed concerns of urban magistrates from the 1540s, and 
Nuremberg’s officials had employed similar language during the League 
of Landsberg’s expansion debate. These parallels derived from the 
Union’s historicized context, which affected how urban leaders under- 
stood the Union’s purpose and scope. In their eyes, the Union’s goal was 
to preserve evangelical religious practice in its member territories. Since 
the Jülich affair did not represent a clear religious matter, Union inter- 
vention would violate its treaty and undermine its basic purpose. Behind 
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this position sat a politics of alliance, molded by decades of various 
leagues, which saw alliances primarily as conservers of existing rights 
and common interests, not as vehicles for pursuing the personal goals of 
individual Estates. By contrast, the interventionists argued that support- 
ing the individual dynastic interests of two members benefited all 
Evangelicals. Private interests therefore supported the common good 
and vice versa. These differing politics of alliance placed the allies at 
cross purposes. While the interventionists contended that supporting 
the possessionary princes would prevent “illness” from infecting other 
Protestant territories, the noninterventionists argued that “illness” could 
only spread if the Union overstepped its authority and invalidated the 
constitutional basis on which it rested. 

For officials in Nuremberg, these dynamics made Jülich “a very diffi- 
cult and dangerous work, one not dissimilar to the Schmalkaldic War.”°® 
Formal corporate intervention would set a precedent whereby “one simi- 
lar burdensome matter after another would be brought to this Union.” 
Accordingly, the cities had to defend “the purpose of the Union,” namely 
to advocate for the Gravamina and to protect its members from aggres- 
sion. In order to accomplish these goals, the Union must not become 
involved “in matters that the emperor reserves for himself. Instead, in 
such cases, one should appeal to the emperor and not take up arms against 
political authority, which has never produced any proper and good results 
for Germans. The Schmalkaldic War and other similar histories prove 
this, since in that war one had a just cause and still had to kneel in 
deference before the emperor at the end.” History showed the danger of 
blithely following princes to war against the Habsburgs. If the cities were 
not careful, they “could be led into a labyrinth whose exit is nowhere to be 
found.”°° 

From the very beginning, urban magistrates felt the specter of past 
leagues looming over the Union. Their politics of alliance responded to 
these memories by trying to ensure that the Union avoided the mistakes of 
its forbearers. These concerns dominated the debate over the Union’s 
voting structure as well as Jülich. For those opposed to intervention, 
involvement in Jülich ignored the basic lessons of bygone alliances, 
most notably the Schmalkaldic League’s defeat. Indeed, Nuremberg’s 
accusation that intervention had everything to do with princely preten- 
tions and nothing to do with common religious interests echoed almost 
word for word the opposition that cities had offered to the Schmalkaldic 
League’s involvement in Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel seventy years 
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earlier.°° Urban magistrates had little interest in supporting an alliance 
that served the personal interests of princes, even if the princes argued 
that doing so would bolster the Empire and lead to a stronger position for 
the cities overall. The claim that action in Jülich would produce favorable 
results for the entire alliance rang hollow precisely because of the history 
of past leagues on which the Union rested. 

Some princely members shared Nuremberg’s skepticism, most notably 
Duke Johann Friedrich of Wtirttemberg, one of the Union’s leading 
Lutheran members. While the duke’s most influential diplomat 
Bouwinghausen sided with the interventionists, many of Johann 
Friedrich’s other aides advised a more cautious approach. Similar to 
Nuremberg, several Württemberg officials viewed Jülich as beyond the 
Union’s jurisdiction. Any aid to the possessionary princes should occur 
individually and outside the alliance’s structure, they argued, since the 
Union should focus on expanding membership and advocating for the 
Gravamina rather than undertaking military adventures with uncertain 
outcomes. Unconvinced of the decisive victory Anhalt and 
Bouwinghausen promised, Johann Friedrich therefore offered to raise 
troops to help in Jülich, but not as part of an official mobilization of 
Union forces.°! 

The interventionists railed against such reticence. Unionists had to act 
together, they contended, since “the common evangelical cause, and 
above all the Union, will suffer great damage and disadvantage if those 
same Jülich lands fall into papist hands.”°” Opponents of intervention 
acted selfishly, since in this important matter, “one must put the public 
good before the private.”°* This formulation underscored the gulf that 
separated Union constituencies. For the interventionists, the possession- 
ary princes’ individual interests were synonymous with the common good 
of all Evangelicals, a striking inversion of Nuremberg’s description of the 
affair as “entirely political and solely to do with the succession.”°* This 
contrast in how different factions viewed the interaction of common and 
private good fed into their conflicting sense of the Union’s duty. While 
conservationists characterized Jülich as a “labyrinth” that could cause the 
alliance to lose its way, the interventionists drew an explicit connection to 
the Gravamina, arguing that success in Jülich would force Rudolf II to 
resolve the alliance’s grievances.” Involvement in Jülich was therefore 
fundamental to the Union’s purpose, not “diametrically opposed to it,” as 
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Nuremberg claimed. For interventionists, Union engagement in Jülich 
offered the swiftest way to “further the prosperity of the general 
Fatherland and German Nation, the liberty and freedom of religion, 
and the preservation of the holy Empire.”°° 

This argument proved a hard sell. While all Union members agreed 
that their alliance should promote “the safety of the Fatherland and 
liberty of religion,” they disagreed over how it could best achieve that 
goal.°’ This divergence hampered the Union’s effectiveness throughout 
its existence and undermined interventionist attempts to enact their 
vision for the alliance. Ultimately, the Union diet declined to send troops 
to Julich, but it did approve a loan to the possessionary princes in the 
Union’s name as a compromise measure. This balancing act worked in 
the short term, but it hardly resolved the split within the alliance. Jülich 
and later Alsace presented the Union with opportunities, but its members 
ultimately could not agree on what those opportunities represented, or 
how best to take advantage of them. Most importantly, Union members 
could not settle on a single vision for the alliance’s operation. The weight 
of past alliances made creating such consensus more rather than less 
challenging. 


The Invasion of Alsace 


With the loan to the possessionary princes approved, a large-scale con- 
frontation in Jülich appeared likely, especially once Christian von Anhalt 
and Bouwinghausen secured aid from England, France, and the United 
Provinces to support the possessionary princes against Habsburg ambi- 
tions. In spring 1610, the French and Dutch assembled armies to send to 
Jülich-Kleve-Berg. France also prepared troops to attack Spanish pos- 
sessions in Italy in order to prevent reinforcements from reaching 
Leopold in Jülich. A general European war seemed at hand, one that 
would draw the alliances of the Empire and Low Countries into the same 
conflict. Then on May 14, Francois Ravaillac assassinated King Henri IV 
in the streets of Paris, grinding the Jülich operation to a halt.°® The 
resulting uncertainty opened a new opportunity for the Union’s interven- 
tionists. Prepared for war and already mobilizing troops, their gaze turned 
toward Leopold’s territories in Alsace. Earlier in March, Union forces 
had entered Alsace in an effort to disarm Leopold’s troops, but his armies 
simply took up positions in walled cities, and Union soldiers could not 
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dislodge them. They withdrew after a week, but with plans for war in 
Jülich now on hold, Union leaders returned to the Alsatian threat.°” They 
did not wait long to act. On June 1, thousands of soldiers under the 
command of two Union princes — Margrave Joachim Ernst of 
Brandenburg-Ansbach and Margrave Georg Friedrich of Baden- 
Durlach — crossed the Rhine into the bishopric of Strasbourg in 
a surprise attack. The first major military conflict of the Union and 
Liga’s existence had begun. 

The invasion’s ostensible goal was to disable Leopold’s army before it 
invaded Union lands. Rumors swirled, however, that the margraves 
intended to occupy Alsace, laicize church property, and reform the terri- 
tory religiously, much as the Schmalkaldic League’s leaders had done in 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbittel in 1542. To dispel this perception, Union 
chief Friedrich IV of the Palatinate ordered the margraves to focus on 
Leopold’s troops and to eschew any personal financial or territorial 
gain.’° Nevertheless, the invasion’s offensive nature gave Union oppon- 
ents, and even some Union members, reason to argue that “the Unionists 
care only about ecclesiastical goods.”’' Many in the Empire saw the 
invasion as an unprovoked act of war aimed at pilfering Catholic wealth. 
Within the Union, the Alsatian expedition crystallized the debate begun 
by Jülich about the alliance’s goals and purpose. Some Union princes 
responded to the invasion with shock, including Duke Johann Friedrich 
of Württemberg. Although some of the troops marched under 
Württemberg’s banner, the invasion’s planners had not bothered to 
inform the duke in advance of crossing the Rhine. Without his foreknow- 
ledge, Johann Friedrich had become implicated in a potentially illegal 
breach of the peace. When news of the attack finally reached Stuttgart, all 
he could do was offer a warning that the margraves’ actions must not 
cause a wider war. ’* The invasion had caught more than Leopold’s troops 
off guard. 

The Union’s urban members shared Württemberg’s concerns. They 
too learned about the invasion only after it began. This fact led 
Nuremberg’s magistrates to muse that the invasion’s planners hoped to 
set a precedent that “whatever the princes decide among themselves, the 
cities will then have to accept.”’* Such an approach violated the Union 
treaty, which stated that no Estate should act in the alliance’s name 
without first consulting its other members.’* The blatant disregard of 
this requirement seemed to reveal “what the princes intend toward the 
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cities, namely that they have allied with them for no other reason than to 
extort money from the cities according to their whims.”’” The invasion 
endangered urban agency and threatened to enshrine princely dominance 
within the Union, a view that dovetailed with a conviction that the 
margraves’ actions did not merit support under the Union treaty and 
put the entire alliance at risk. City councilors in Nuremberg, Strasbourg, 
and Ulm therefore concluded that “if one does not wish to see the Union 
itself destroyed,” they had to shut down the invasion. ’° 

Magistrates in all three cities understood the Alsatian expedition as an 
interventionist attempt to impose their vision for the alliance. The conflict 
cut directly against urban goals for the Union and seemed to confirm their 
worst fears: that the cities were being exploited for their finances and 
would eventually suffer the same fate they had in the Swabian and 
Schmalkaldic leagues. Withdrawing from the Union hardly seemed 
a good option, however, since it would mean abandoning the 
Gravamina and the military protection of corporate alliance. The crisis 
in Alsace therefore became a crucible for testing urban influence in the 
Union. As disastrous as the invasion’s consequences might be, 
Nuremberg’s magistrates believed it provided an opportunity to reshape 
the Union by ensuring that “the higher Estates are kept somewhat under 
control.”’’ The rub lay in figuring out how to reign in the princes. As their 
forefathers had done in numerous previous alliances, councilors in 
Nuremberg, Strasbourg, and Ulm decided on two courses of action: to 
close ranks as a united front and to use the power of the purse as their 
main bargaining chip. By restricting funding for the ongoing invasion, the 
cities could guarantee that “such an undertaking becomes the responsi- 
bility of the princes alone.” ’* It was 1542 all over again. 


Offense versus Defense 


This united urban front came under fire in late June 1610 when Union 
Estates gathered in Heilbronn. As expected, the invasion’s supporters 
called for a special levy to underwrite the operation. They presented the 
invasion as a defensive measure against Leopold’s troops, whom they 
accused of plotting to attack Baden.” If true, the invasion could have 
received protection under the Union treaty, which sanctioned military 
force against a clear threat. Beyond this, pro-invasion princes argued it 
would be foolish to oppose the operation, since withholding support for 
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troops already in Alsace would only undermine the Union’s strength and 
by extension the Empire’s security. As Christian von Anhalt claimed, the 
invasion aimed to prevent a wider disaster. If left unchecked, “the evil and 
damaging counsel of imperial aides will, in a short time, enervate and 
weaken the Holy Empire of the German Nation to such an extent that, if 
a foreign power were to invade, the Empire could easily be destroyed and 
consumed by others.”®° This dire forecast flowed from a conviction that 
Rudolf II’s counselors sought to hand the Empire over to Spain and the 
pope.®! It encapsulated how the interventionists viewed the Union as 
a great bulwark to protect the Empire against Catholic intrigues and 
thereby to revive its greatness. In order to achieve these goals, the liberty 
and initiative of princes needed free reign to act. By exercising its shared 
sovereignty outside imperial organs of government, the Union could 
guarantee such freedom through preemptive strikes against those who 
endangered its mission. Working through the Union could also ensure 
constitutional legality by grounding any action in the Empire’s venerable 
history of alliances, thereby connecting the past to the brighter future that 
princely action could produce. 

This agenda met resistance from opponents of intervention. While they 
did not outright repudiate the Alsatian expedition, Württemberg’s dele- 
gates distanced themselves from it and joined the cities to prevent the 
invasion’s expansion.®” The urgency of containing the operation only 
increased when an imperial mandate arrived in Heilbronn threatening 
to impose the imperial ban on any Estate that supported the invasion.*? 
For their part, urban magistrates found the evidence to justify 
a preemptive strike less than convincing, referring to the margraves’ 
actions as a “hostile invasion.”°* This language paralleled 1542 critiques 
of the Braunschweig-Wolfenbtittel occupation, and just as the 
Schmalkaldic cities had done in the 1540s, Union cities argued that the 
Alsatian expedition had little to do with common concerns, public peace, 
or religion.°” Rather, it stemmed from the personal ambitions of princes. 
The demand for money to finance the invasion confirmed this fact. 
Events in Jülich and Alsace made it clear that “the princes do not care 
about matters that are important to imperial cities and pursue only their 
own interests, even if they do not belong in the Union’s purview. They 
agitate for such matters ceaselessly, so that they alone can achieve their 
goals, regardless of what happens to the imperial cities.”°° This situation 
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called into question the Union’s basic ability to represent all its members 
and to mobilize shared sovereignty in support of common rather than 
individual interests. Because the invasion occurred unilaterally and 
appeared driven by a hidden agenda, it ran counter to everything the 
cities prized in the politics of alliance. 

The Alsatian operation therefore contradicted the cities’ vision for the 
Union, which “is intended to preserve what has already been acquired, 
not to promote new acquisitions. One must remain strictly true to these 
terms.”®” Here urban magistrates drew on the lessons of decades of 
corporate alliance: the Union should conserve existing rights, not serve 
as a vehicle for dangerous princely innovations. Union princes should 
have asked the emperor “to demobilize the troops [in Alsace] or to explain 
their purpose ..... Ifthe emperor had not demobilized them, had failed to 
give assurances that Estates were in no danger, or had refused to answer at 
all, perhaps one could defend this expedition in some way.” By ignoring 
this option, the interventionists violated basic norms of the Empire’s 
political culture and undermined the Union’s credibility. In the process, 
they “could easily light, and in large part have already lit, a fire within the 
entire Roman Empire.”®* While interventionists offered a vision of the 
Union as the Empire’s savior through offensive action in Alsace, their 
Union opponents understood those same activities as a prelude to the 
Empire’s destruction. This disjuncture meant the cities were hard- 
pressed to support any offensive operation undertaken in the Union’s 
name. 

In an attempt to win over the cities, Friedrich IV and his aides met with 
urban delegates at Heilbronn to persuade them that “the expedition to 
Alsace was necessary and has served the defense, benefit, and honor of the 
entire Union.”®” The elector also arranged a private meeting between 
Georg Friedrich of Baden and representatives from Nuremberg, 
Strasbourg, and Ulm on July 7, 1610.°° As Christian von Anhalt had 
done, the margrave portrayed the Union as the last best chance for saving 
the Empire’s integrity. He argued that Leopold’s troops presented an 
imminent threat to Union territories. The Alsatian expedition was “a 
matter of necessary defense. If one does not defend oneself in such 
matters, one will be reduced to extreme bondage.” In response to con- 
cerns about the invasion’s legality, Georg Friedrich stated that if the 
Union waited for its opponents to strike, all would already be lost. By 
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attacking first and maintaining operations in Alsace, Union members had 
the chance to “accomplish much in only four months’ time. Much 
depends on the resolutions of this day.” In order to ensure that the 
Union could successfully remake the Empire, “we must stick 
together ... . Otherwise, the ruination of the Fatherland could result.” 
Accordingly, the margrave announced that the cities “should contribute 
funds and think more about the liberty of religion and the Fatherland.””' 
The Schmalkaldic League’s chiefs could hardly have said it better 
themselves. 

Put in a tight spot, officials from the three cities formulated a two- 
pronged strategy focused on the emperor’s actions. If Rudolf II con- 
demned only those who actively supported the Alsatian invasion, the 
cities concluded they “would not be bound by [the Union treaty] to 
offer resistance against the emperor, since in such a case there would be 
no imperial violation of the Religious or public peace, which are the sole 
matters that concern the Union.” On the other hand, if the emperor 
decided “to persecute all Union Estates at the same time, then [we] 
should support whatever the majority in the Union decide.”°? Pressed 
hard by their allies to back the offensive, the cities drew the line at the 
emperor’s actions. If Rudolf behaved as they believed he should and only 
censured those Estates who acted against the public peace, the cities 
would let imperial justice take its course. If the emperor moved equally 
against all Unionists, his decision would show that imperial organs of 
government could not be trusted to resolve the crisis. The cities should 
then close ranks with their allies against an overreaching of imperial 
power. Undergirding this strategy was a view of the Union as 
a guarantor of the proper balance of authority in the Empire. When that 
balance came under threat, the Union as a corporate body should behave 
in a reactive rather than preemptive manner. 

This politics of alliance paralleled the approach of urban magistrates in 
earlier leagues. Civic leaders understood the stakes of the Alsatian inva- 
sion so well because their ancestors had encountered such circumstances 
before. The Swabian League, Schmalkaldic League, even the League of 
Landsberg had undergone similar crises to the one unfolding in 1610. 
This backdrop suggested to some urban magistrates that by intervening in 
Julich and Alsace, “the electors and other princes intend to bring the 
lower Estates under their control and to rule them under the pretense of 
defending German freedom.””” Once again, abuse of a corporate alliance 
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by princes threatened to enslave the cities. This fundamental distrust of 
princely Estates, stirred up by unilateral action in Alsace but rooted in an 
urban politics of alliance that remained consistent across decades, ham- 
pered the Union’s ability to act as a collective unit. Concerns about urban 
agency, the purpose of alliance, and the Empire’s future direction inter- 
twined in the Union’s internal conflict over Alsace, which occurred in the 
shadow of past attempts to manipulate other alliances. The lines of battle 
that hardened in the Union in 1610 stretched back years. They ensured 
that one of the biggest struggles that Union members faced was among 
themselves. 


The Alsatian Expedition’s End 


The Union’s Heilbronn meeting produced a tenuous compromise. It 
approved the use of limited funds for back pay to the soldiers in order to 
prevent mutiny, but the cities refused any open support for the invasion 
and continued to call for troops to withdraw from Alsace.”* Quickly it 
became clear that the Heilbronn diet had solved nothing, a point driven 
home by Strasbourg’s council. Situated on the front lines of the invasion, 
Strasbourg had suffered more than any other Union member. While the 
council provided supplies for the invading army, it had done so largely to 
keep soldiers from plundering the city’s possessions. This strategy had not 
worked. On July 25, Strasbourg’s magistrates informed the invasion’s 
leaders that the city’s provisions were running out. They accused Union 
troops of molesting their citizens and pillaging the city’s rural territories. 
If the situation did not improve, the council warned that “our blameless 
example could give us and other Union Estates that much more reason to 
reconsider our situation [in the alliance].””” This news caused a quick 
response from Friedrich IV and his aides. They ordered both margraves 
to keep tighter reins on their soldiers, since continued disorderly conduct 
could lead not just the cities but also “other Union Estates who do not 
approve of this expedition” to quit the alliance.”° Palatinate officials knew 
the Union could not survive without the cities, whose financial clout and 
participation helped legitimize the alliance. Alsace, once seen as 
a potential springboard to victory in Jülich and the start of wider reform 
in the Empire, now looked unlikely to produce any clear advantage for the 
Union. Much could be “accomplished in only four months’ time” indeed, 
including the Union’s collapse. 
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Nevertheless, despite the controversy surrounding Alsace and the legit- 
imate fears that some Estates might abandon the alliance, the cities and 
other noninterventionists remained committed to the Union. Their clear- 
est statement in this regard appears in an early July letter sent to a group of 
non-Union princes assembled in Prague. Convened by Emperor Rudolf 
Il in May 1610, the Prague Princes sought to resolve a bitter feud between 
the emperor and his brother Archduke Matthias of Austria. The group 
also took up negotiations surrounding Jiilich.?’ After the invasion of 
Alsace, the Prague Princes, who included both Catholics and 
Evangelicals, wrote separately to the Union’s cities and princes condemn- 
ing the act. In their letter to the cities, the princes encouraged magistrates 
to withdraw from the Union. They declared the alliance unconstitutional 
and portrayed its actions in Jülich and Alsace as worthy of the imperial 
ban. Only by leaving the illicit alliance could the cities continue to operate 
as good subjects of the Empire. If the cities did not obey, then the Prague 
Princes promised to find ways to make them listen.?® 

In response, councilors from Nuremberg, Strasbourg, and Ulm justi- 
fied their Union membership as a show of loyalty toward the Empire. The 
cities reassured the Prague Princes that they wished “the current condi- 
tion of the holy Empire and its salutary constitution, most notably the 
Religious Peace, did not require the creation of a special alliance.” 
However, over the past thirty years, “many evangelical citizenries have 
been placed in great distress in religious and political matters ... . Not 
only have their complaints not been heard, but the situation has gotten 
worse in many places.” Here the cities pointed to Donauwörth, which in 
concert with other actions against Protestants implied a policy at the 
highest level that “everything in the imperial cities must be returned to 
the old religion, and that the Religious Peace has been a simple tolerance 
and interim, which the Council of Trent has now cancelled.” Abandoning 
the Religious Peace in this way threatened to overturn all law and order in 
the Empire. Therefore, in order to preserve “our liberty and freedom in 
matters of faith and other affairs, we have been forced to enter a closer 
understanding with other princes and Estates ... . Such an alliance 
intends purely to preserve peace, tranquility, and unity, as well as the 
robustness of the holy Empire’s constitution.” Corporate alliances such 
as the Union “are nothing new in the Empire, but instead have been 
common and in use at all times. It is not a secret that certain Roman 
Catholic Estates have recently created their own similar alliance.” 
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Remarkably, the three cities even defended Union actions in Alsace, 
blaming Leopold for the current crisis. If Leopold had not acted so 
aggressively, “our side would not have called up one man or saddled 
even one horse.” 

The striking difference in tone between this external correspondence 
and the Union’s internal discussions helps explain why the alliance sur- 
vived the Alsatian crisis and the conflicting politics of alliance it displayed. 
All Union members agreed that the Empire was broken and needed fixing 
through a corporate alliance. In response to the emperor’s condemnation 
ofthe Alsatian expedition, for example, Union princes echoed their urban 
allies by portraying the invasion as a necessary defensive act against 
Leopold’s troops. Moreover, they emphasized the lawfulness of the 
Union’s operation. Time and again, corporate alliances had served the 
Empire and saved it from disaster. The Union did not intend to under- 
mine the public peace and imperial mandates, but rather to strengthen 
them. Even Rudolf II’s ancestor Charles V had “recognized [the 
Schmalkaldic League] as just and legitimate,” and the Union rested on 
the same legal basis as its precursor.'°° This dubious claim aside, the 
similarity in urban and princely argumentation derived from the common 
belief of all Unionists that simply by existing, their alliance protected 
against Catholic aggression. The cities in particular prized this aspect of 
the Union, and urban delegates made it clear they could not totally 
abandon the Union. They remained convinced that if the Union’s princes 
fell, the cities would be next.!°! Consequently, when Rudolf II enjoined 
Nuremberg to leave the Union in late July 1610, its council refused, 
arguing it would not quit the alliance until the emperor addressed the 
Gravamina.'°” Despite its manifold problems, many evangelical magis- 
trates clung to the Union as their best chance for affecting change in the 
Empire. 

Such convictions held the alliance together, but crucially, its members 
diverged over how the Union should seek improvement in the imperial 
system, what it should agitate for, even what was in the best interest of all 
its members. This division dominated the struggle over Jülich and Alsace, 
as it would the later crisis in Bohemia. In Alsace, urban refusals to 
bankroll the invasion boxed in the princes, who could not finance the 
looming occupation bill totaling over 450,000 Gulden by themselves. 
When urban resistance persisted throughout the summer of 1610, 
Friedrich IV had little choice but to oblige his urban allies." As the 
elector’s aides noted, “since the cities have declared they want nothing to 
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do with this invasion, we see no place to raise the necessary sum of money 
[to continue it].”'°* By mid-August 1610, the objective in Alsace had 
shifted from breaking a Catholic center of power to determining “how 
[we] can remove the troops from [Alsace] with the Union’s reputation still 
intact.” 10° 

Almost three months after the invasion began, the cities got their way. 
On August 29, magistrates in Nuremberg, Strasbourg, and Ulm learned 
that Union armies would withdraw from Alsace. +°% In forcing the inva- 
sion’s end, the cities won a victory, but the destination of the retreating 
troops raised new concerns. Reports indicated that some of the troops 
would take up positions along the Danube near Donauwörth to push for 
reinstatement of the city’s independence. These rumors raised the specter 
of war in the backyards of Nuremberg and Ulm. Both cities saw position- 
ing troops outside Donauwörth as a bad idea, especially if commanders 
tried to take the city by force. Such a move would bring the Union into 
conflict with “the Bavarian duke and the entirety of his Liga,” which 
“does not lack for strong military power. Union soldiers will be easily 
overwhelmed or the poor city of Donauwörth” damaged further.'°’ An 
even bigger disaster than Alsace seemed at hand, although unbeknownst 
to the cities, the Liga too had split over its reaction to the invasion and 
displayed no collective desire to engage Union troops. The perception of 
impending calamity was nonetheless very real. Then Friedrich IV died 
unexpectedly on September 19. Since his son and heir Friedrich V was 
only fourteen years old, Friedrich IV’s death threw the Union’s leadership 
into disorder as different factions wrestled for control of the alliance and 
the Palatinate’s regency government. +°’ 

These circumstances ensured that the Alsatian troops saw no further 
action. Exhausted after months in the field and fearful that moving too 
close to Donauwörth “would finally give [Ulm and Nuremberg] reason to 
leap completely from the Union,” army commanders stationed some of 
the troops in Union territories and demobilized the others outside Ulm 
after a slow march through Swabia.'°° In order to fund the demobiliza- 
tion, they again turned to the cities, this time for a loan to pay the troops’ 
back wages in order to avoid a mutiny that could cause “the highest insult, 
derision, damage, and ruin to Union Estates.”!!° Voicing their palpable 
frustration, the invasion’s planners again emphasized how their actions 
“were purely and solely defensive and not offensive.”!!! They hoped their 
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willingness to demobilize “would show the entire world that they never 
had the intention to occupy and laicize the prince-bishopric, something 
many hateful individuals have alleged.” 11? 

Competing politics of alliance in the Union prevented a wider war by 
ensuring that the invasion of Alsace happened with one arm tied behind 
the Union’s back. The conflict’s outcome reveals key truths about how 
corporate alliances affected the parameters for state formation in the 
Empire. While the cities were marginalized within the Imperial Diet, 
alliances such as the Protestant Union augmented their political influ- 
ence. Even though they could be outvoted within the Union’s structure, 
the alliance expanded their agency in a way that enabled them to alter the 
plans of princes. It required allied princes to accommodate urban atti- 
tudes, a lesson learned the hard way in Alsace. For their part, the Union’s 
most powerful princes remained as dependent on the alliance for pursu- 
ing their agendas as the cities. Even as the interventionists acted unilat- 
erally, the success of their endeavor hinged on their ability to garner 
support from the rest of the alliance. All sides within the Union relied 
on each other in order to achieve their respective goals, a fact that added 
to the urgency of their struggle over their collective enterprise. 

Given every opportunity to abandon the Union in 1610, the cities repeat- 
edly decided against it. As they argued to the Prague Princes, all their reasons 
for joining the Union still existed. The experience of Alsace made it clear 
that the princes could accomplish nothing without urban money, a tool that 
civic magistrates used to strengthen their position in the alliance. If they 
could maintain solidarity, then they might, as Nuremberg hoped, “not only 
correct past excesses, but ward off future ones as well.”'!* Similar to 
Nuremberg’s 1571 deliberations about leaving the League of Landsberg, 
urban magistrates in 1610 concluded that they still needed the Union. In 
every cross-status alliance since the Swabian League, cities had fought to 
establish their authority, and the invasion of Alsace served as the proving 
ground for urban influence in the Union. The cities’ ability to shape policy 
ultimately carried the day in Alsace, as it would again in 1620 when they 
refused military support for Friedrich V in Bohemia. The princes’ inability to 
bring the cities around doomed the operation in Alsace to failure and set 
a precedent that affected all future Union endeavors. 


The Catholic Liga and Alsace 


At the same time that the Union experienced its internal struggle over 
Alsace, a similar conflict unfolded in the Catholic Liga. Since Leopold 
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belonged to the Liga, the invasion of his territory raised the possibility of 
Liga military intervention in Alsace and forced its members to consider 
how they should respond to provocative actions from the Union. The 
resulting debate revealed conflicting visions for the Liga that paralleled 
those at play in the Union. From the start, Liga Estates disagreed over 
what to do about the Jülich dispute. The three ecclesiastical electors 
pushed for the Liga to support Leopold financially, while Maximilian of 
Bavaria sought to keep the Liga neutral, even refusing to allow discussion 
of Jülich at Liga meetings since it represented “an extraordinary affair.” 
Maximilian’s approach rested on the Liga’s framing as a regional defen- 
sive alliance, but it also showed his unwillingness to serve as a tool of 
Habsburg dynastic expansion. While some Liga members raised troops as 
a preventative measure, the Liga as a whole took no steps to mobilize its 
collective resources for use in Jülich.!!* 

The Union’s invasion of Alsace changed matters, at least in the short 
term. While the Liga remained noncommittal militarily, its rhetoric escal- 
ated. In a late July 1610 letter, Maximilian claimed that Union actions in 
Alsace violated the public peace, since the Union had raised troops 
without the emperor’s knowledge and attacked other Estates without 
cause. If the Union proceeded unchecked, it would “oppress one Estate 
after the other ... and completely exterminate German liberty.” 
Maximilian worried especially that Union princes might ally with the 
French and Dutch to attack his uncle, Elector Ernst of Cologne, in 
order to reverse the outcome of the Cologne War. If this effort succeeded, 
Unionists could even march to Prague, capture Rudolf II, and replace 
him with “an emperor from their own camp.”'!” Such actions meant 
treason and the obliteration of the imperial constitution. According to 
Maximilian, however, “such is the fruit of [their] confederation.”'!° The 
Union had to be stopped before it destroyed the Empire. 

Maximilian followed up these strong words by convening a Liga diet on 
August 22. Just as the Union sought external allies in England and the 
Dutch Republic, many Liga members called for a closer relationship to 
the pope and Spanish crown that could yield money and troops to ward 
off Protestant attacks.''” These echoes of the League of Landsberg’s 
unrealized expansion plans tapped into a conviction among Liga mem- 
bers that Alsace exposed the Union’s desire to destroy all Catholics in the 
Empire. As the prince-bishop of Regensburg argued, “the Calvinists 
threaten Catholic Estates more than the Turks do.” Liga members 
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therefore authorized a mobilization of troops under Bavarian command. 
While aspects of the financing remained unclear, the Liga diet foresaw 
a force ofabout 19,000 men stationed throughout Liga territories ready to 
engage the Union. In the words ofthe abbot of Kempten, “although it will 
be difficult for the Estates to bear such great expenses, it is better to strike 
strongly all at once rather than suffer the entire loss of religion and region 
in the future.”’'® This play on the central formula associated with the 
Religious Peace — “whose region, his religion” — highlighted the convic- 
tion that the Peace’s regime stood on the brink of collapse and needed 
defense. As the Liga diet recessed in early September, war between the 
two religious alliances seemed close at hand. 

Very quickly, however, Maximilian’s fears of open conflict faded, as 
two events reshaped the calculations of both alliances. The first was the 
late August withdrawal of Union troops from Alsace. The second devel- 
opment was the possessionary princes’ capture of Jülich. While the assas- 
sination of Henri IV put larger plans for war on hold, Christian von 
Anhalt still managed to secure agreements with the Dutch, English, and 
French to supply an army to aid the possessionary princes. Setting out 
from the United Provinces in mid-July, a force in excess of 16,000 troops 
arrived outside Jülich on July 28. Seeing the handwriting on the wall, 
Leopold had already fled the citadel in June. Exactly one week after the 
signing of the cease-fire in Alsace, the mayor of Jülich finally surrendered 
the fortress to the possessionary princes on September 1, 1610. 
Brandenburg and Pfalz-Neuburg now had full control of Jülich-Kleve- 
Berg, and the French, English, and Dutch troops withdrew from the 
Empire to their respective territories.''” With the main goal of the posses- 
sionary princes achieved and many Estates exhausted financially from 
Julich and Alsace, the threat of war appeared to have receded. 


“We Cannot Trust in Princely Bavarian Help” 


The withdrawal of Union troops from Alsace presented the Liga with 
a new problem; where would the troops go and might they turn against 
Liga Estates? The alliance’s Swabian members found these questions 
particularly unnerving, since the retreating Union armies marched right 
through the heart of their territories in the Swabian countryside. The 
ecclesiastical Estates had joined the Liga for protection against just such 
a danger, and they flooded Munich with calls for aid beginning in mid- 
September.'° While Maximilian promised help in a true emergency, he 
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stepped back from his earlier rhetoric and delayed military action. 
Imperial law permitted Union commanders to move their troops peace- 
fully through territories to a place of demobilization, he argued. Ifthe Liga 
acted offensively now, it would violate its own treaty and accept all blame 
for the conflict, giving Protestant Estates such as Saxony cause to join the 
Union.'*! Instead of an army, therefore, Maximilian sent one of his 
commanders to meet with Union leaders in the field to secure 
a guarantee that Liga territories would not be attacked.'** A separate 
Union delegation arrived in Munich with the promise that Union soldiers 
would not assault Liga territories and would soon demobilize, as long as 
the Liga abstained from military action.!”” Seizing the opportunity, 
Maximilian reached an agreement with the Union on October 24 where 
both sides pledged to demobilize most of their troops and to refrain from 
moving soldiers into territories belonging to the opposing alliance.'** 

For Maximilian, these reassurances settled the matter. The Union’s 
peace overtures represented a “special act of God’s Providence,” espe- 
cially given the strength of Union armies.'” Even as many of Swabia’s 
abbots fled their territories in advance of Union armies and continued to 
appeal for military aid, Maximilian declined to mobilize Liga troops.'*° 
From his perspective, mobilization was no longer politically or financially 
pragmatic. Mobilizing soldiers cost a great deal of money, as everyone had 
noted at the Liga meeting. Since Maximilian had received numerous 
assurances from Union leaders that their troops would take no hostile 
action against Liga territories, the expense of mobilization seemed 
unnecessary and even counterproductive, since it would encourage the 
Union to abandon its pledge to demobilize. The duke had resisted involv- 
ing the Liga throughout the Jülich conflict, and a mobilization now that 
the crises in Alsace and Jülich had passed would endanger the fragile 
peace and make the Liga the aggressor. Moreover, since Union armies 
were already on the move through Swabia, if the Liga provoked them, 
Union forces would “destroy all Catholic Estates in the region before one 
could even offer those Estates the alliance’s helping hand.”!?’ 
Accordingly, non-mobilization rather than the deployment of troops 
represented the best way to protect the Swabian Estates. 1°’ 
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Pragmatic to be sure, but Maximilian’s refusal to send troops had disas- 
trous consequences for his leadership in the Liga. Across Swabia, the 
alliance’s ecclesiastical Estates entered full panic mode over Union troop 
movements. Their main rationale for joining the Liga had been to assure 
protection in circumstances such as these. Maximilian’s refusal of military 
aid seemed a betrayal oftheir Liga membership and the collective decision 
reached at the August diet. In desperation, they turned to Austrian 
Archduke Maximilian. Although not a Liga member, Maximilian of 
Austria dispatched troops to Swabia at his own expense to guard the 
ecclesiastical territories. This contrast between Austrian and Bavarian atti- 
tudes made a lasting impression on the Liga’s ecclesiastical members, 
whose vision for the alliance appeared very different from that of its leader. 
Similar to the inference that Union cities drew about their alliance’s 
princes, many of the Liga’s smaller members decided that Maximilian of 
Bavaria “had used the Liga’s money purely to protect his own land.”’”° 
This conclusion received further support when, just at the moment that 
Maximilian decided he would not raise troops to defend Swabia, the duke’s 
aides pressured the ecclesiastical Estates to deliver their membership fees to 
the Liga treasury in Munich.'*° Outraged, many ecclesiasts determined 
that “this first fruit of the Liga” indicated that “in such matters [we] cannot 
trust in princely Bavarian help.”’*! Instead, argued the abbot of Salem, “I 
would set my eye on the praiseworthy house of Austria, from which I and 
those belonging to me can actually receive aid.”'”” Just as Union cities had 
done, Liga ecclesiastical Estates adopted a protest position by refusing to 
pay their full share of membership dues.'** They also called for the 
Austrian Archduke’s incorporation into the alliance and for a revision of 
the Liga’s leadership structure.'** These feelings of alienation remained 
long after Union troops had dispersed and left Swabia largely unscathed. 

While Union armies did not attack Liga territories, they nonetheless 
inflicted significant damage on the Liga. Similar to the Union’s experience, 
the aftermath of the Alsatian invasion divided the Liga, revealing compet- 
ing visions of the alliance’s purpose grounded in differing politics of alli- 
ance. For the ecclesiastical territories, the Liga represented a religious 
version of the Swabian League: a regional peace-keeping association with 
the goal of providing collective security for its members against external 
threats from religious opponents. This politics of alliance, which corres- 
ponded to the attitude Protestant cities held toward the Union, contrasted 
with Maximilian’s view, which in the alliance’s early years prized the Liga 
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primarily as a defender of supraregional dynastic interests tied to a Catholic 
interpretation of the imperial constitution.” This split put the Liga’s 
smallest Estates at odds with its military leader and led to fundamental 
changes in the alliance’s structure. Exercising their collective agency in 
a way analogous to the Union’s cities, the ecclesiastical Estates ushered in 
a reorganization of the Liga in 1613 that further subdivided the alliance 
into three separate groups: one under Mainz, one under Bavaria, and one 
under the newly admitted Archduke of Austria. The ecclesiastical Estates 
hoped thereby to create a more responsive alliance based in regional power 
constellations that tied their interests closer to the Austrian Habsburgs.'?° 

This vision found support with Elector Johann Schweikard of Mainz, the 
leader of the Liga’s Rhenish Estates. At the urging of Austria and the 
Swabian Estates, Schweikard wrote a new Liga constitution that down- 
played the alliance’s religious nature and emphasized its connections to the 
emperor.'*’ Schweikard had first floated this idea in early 1610 before the 
crisis in Alsace. In the ensuing years, he sought to transform the Liga into 
a multi-confessional alliance. As the League of Landsberg’s leadership had 
done before him, Schweikard focused particularly on procuring the admis- 
sion of Saxony and Archduke Albert of the Spanish Netherlands, leader of 
the territories united under the Union of Arras. Similar to the 1570s, such 
expansion proved illusory, as Saxon Elector Christian II and his successor 
Johann Georg showed little interest in joining either religious alliance, 
while Albert stayed aloof from Liga offers of admission.'”® Regardless, 
the Liga’s repurposing and its expansion to include Austria alienated 
Maximilian of Bavaria, who bristled at the prominence granted to 
Habsburg interests and the marginalization of Bavarian influence within 
the alliance. The Liga’s three-headed directorship crippled its ability to act 
as a collective unit, but it did serve the specific regional interests of the 
alliance’s smaller Estates, as well as those princes who opposed Bavarian 
expansion. In the wake of Alsace, the ecclesiastical Estates’ vision for the 
Liga triumphed, as had the cities’ vision in the Union. Time would tell how 
long-lived either victory would be. 


Conclusion 


The Union and Liga’s experiences surrounding the 1610 Alsatian crisis 
exposed tensions in each league between Estates of differing stature. In 
both alliances, princely leadership shared enough common ground with 
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smaller state actors to form a cross-status alliance. Within each league’s 
framework, however, allies diverged over what exactly their alliance 
should achieve and how it should realize those objectives. The Liga’s 
ecclesiastical Estates and the Union’s cities pursued a politics of alliance 
focused on preserving the regional integrity of the ailing imperial system 
and conserving rights they believed they already possessed. These goals 
often conflicted with what some of their princely allies sought to accom- 
plish. In advocating for their visions, abbots and urban magistrates 
employed similar strategies that rested on their ability to control the 
flow of funds. League membership gave both groups expanded political 
agency they otherwise would not have possessed. Neither league strug- 
gled to rein in its leadership, as a recent overview of the Empire’s history 
claims.'*° Rather, the politics of alliance empowered smaller Estates to 
check the ambitions of alliance chiefs in ways they otherwise could not. 
Princely Estates such as Bavaria and the Palatinate had little choice but to 
accept this fact if they wished to marshal the collective resources of 
a cross-status alliance. The fallout over Alsace confirmed that within 
each league, the princes needed the smaller states as much as the smaller 
states needed the princes. 

The competing politics of alliance that marked the Union and Liga in 
their early years had deep roots in the Empire’s history of alliances. The 
legacy of past alliances established conceptual boundaries for how Union 
and Liga members understood their enterprises, especially the need to 
include Estates of varying political stature. In the Union, princes tried so 
hard to win over urban magistrates, while civic leaders tried so hard to 
hem in what they saw as reckless princely actions, because both groups 
needed each other to legitimize their visions for the Empire’s future. In 
much the same way, Maximilian of Bavaria relied on the Liga’s ecclesias- 
tical Estates to provide funds and legitimacy to the Liga, while the 
ecclesiastical territories needed larger states for military protection. 
Without the proper balancing, alliance members believed their leagues 
could not function, a lesson learned from over a century of cross-status 
alliance-making. The political agency this dynamic gave smaller states 
helped ensure their survival within the Empire’s political system. 
Corporate alliances facilitated the persistence of small states and even 
augmented their influence on the eve of the Thirty Years’ War. This 
conclusion contradicts the view that this time period saw territorial rulers 
impose their agendas on smaller states in ever more authoritative ways. 14° 
Their doggedness in defending their interests, coupled with the 
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dependence of princely states on funds from cities and ecclesiastical 
Estates, provided smaller state actors with leverage against princely 
attempts to turn alliances to their own purposes. Ultimately, such inter- 
actions inhibited the process of princely state formation in some parts of 
the Empire and gave smaller states a powerful voice in debates over how 
the Empire should develop. 

The Alsace invasion moved the Empire to the brink of a wider war. 
That the crisis did not escalate further resulted from competing politics of 
alliance in both leagues. Union cities played an especially important role, 
as their memory saw the 1540s as a cautionary tale for what happened 
when a corporate alliance overextended itself. The Union’s intervention- 
ist party conceived of matters differently, but they proposed a way to treat 
the Empire’s maladies that the cities could not follow. These conflicting 
visions did not disappear after Alsace. Instead, they became more deeply 
ingrained. For most of the 1610s, one could say much the same thing 
about the Catholic Liga. This realization makes the prominent role both 
alliances played at the start of the Thirty Years’ War that much more 
remarkable and in need of explanation. 


7 Religious Alliance and the Thirty Years’ War 
(1610-1632) 


Few years proved more fateful for northern Europe than 1618. On 
May 23, Protestant leaders of Bohemia’s nobility stormed into Prague 
castle and demanded their Habsburg king recognize religious freedoms 
that had been granted to them in 1609. When royal administrators 
delayed, the noblemen threw three officials out of a window. The 
Defenestration of Prague initiated a revolt in Bohemia against Emperor 
Matthias and his heir Ferdinand II that quickly gripped the whole 
Empire. As the crisis escalated, one anonymous pamphlet, the Discursus 
Politicus, offered a remedy to the current divisions. Conflict in the Empire, 
it claimed, stemmed from the fact that “everywhere now the talk is of 
Union, understanding, eternal alliance ... . In truth such talk is nothing 
more than a disunion or dissolution of the entire Empire, which must 
thereby finally and surely be destroyed.”! Previously, the “universal 
union” of the imperial constitution and Religious Peace had held the 
Empire together.” Unfortunately, the Protestant Union and Catholic 
Liga had undermined this concord. They “circumvent the proper chief 
[of the Empire] and ... put forth their own chief or director,” caring little 
for the common good.” If such leagues continued, “what other result 
could there be than perpetual civil war.”* 

As dire as things were, the pamphlet claimed the Empire had faced 
a similar crisis before. During the 1540s, Imperial Estates had succumbed 
to “dissension, discord, and embitterment.” Back then, “there were evil 
people who claimed that the emperor, pope, and papist German princes 
had created a league to exterminate Lutheran heretics.”” They convinced 
Evangelicals that “they also needed to form an alliance, marshal riders 
and foot soldiers ... and even besiege the emperor,” with catastrophic 
results. The Schmalkaldic War showed that opposing religious alliances 
“were the cliffs against which our forefathers smashed their heads and 
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over which so much German blood was spilled.”° It offered “a warning 
for us to conduct ourselves better this time” to avoid looming disaster.’ In 
order to reunify the Empire, the Discursus called for members to disband 
the Union and Liga and to pledge renewed fealty to the emperor and 
Religious Peace. Otherwise, the counter-alliances “will keep such 
a dangerous fire going in the ashes that even a weak wind could enrage 
it and set the noble, beautiful structure of the Holy Roman Empire in 
a general conflagration that could burn it to the ground.”® 

With the benefit of hindsight, the Discursus appears eerily prescient. 
Few contemporaries understood with such clarity the dangerous path 
before the Empire or the end result of war. As the pamphlet’s author 
made clear, the Thirty Years’ War was not unavoidable, and the outbreak 
of hostilities had as much to do with constitutional issues in the Empire as 
it did with religious hatred. This idea that the war stemmed from consti- 
tutional instability has found resonance in recent scholarship. Not sur- 
prisingly, theories about the causes and nature of the Thirty Years’ War 
abound.” Many authors have described the war as the inevitable product 
of religious fanaticism and confessional antagonism.'° In this view, the 
war resulted from a “confessionalization of European foreign policy” with 
the Union and Liga as vehicles for the “decisive battle” between religious 
opponents.!! Building on this notion, Axel Gotthard has argued that an 
unbridgeable communication gap developed among Imperial Estates in 
the late sixteenth century that eventually produced a “German confes- 
sional war.”'? By contrast, other scholars emphasize the conflict’s inter- 
national dimension and downplay the role German states played in 
shaping the war.'? Johannes Burkhardt has combined these methodolo- 
gies by portraying the conflict as a war of “state-building” driven by 
a struggle for European hegemony and clashes between centralist and 
particularist impulses.'* Yet another interpretation sees the war’s cause in 
the Bohemian revolt itself.’ All these approaches have come under 
criticism from scholars who highlight the legal issues that undergirded 
the war. Their research depicts the Thirty Years’ War as the outcome of 
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a constitutional crisis in the Empire rather than the result of confessional 
rivalry or international power politics.'° 

While persuasive in many respects, this revisionist historiography still 
struggles to explain how the Empire’s religious alliances shaped the war’s 
early phases. Many contemporaries agreed with the Discursus that the 
Union and Liga sat in the middle of events, but few modern scholars 
analyze the two alliances’ wartime experiences comparatively. When 
studies of the war do discuss the Union and Liga, they often oversimplify 
the dynamics within each league.'” For the Union, scholars tend to 
downplay the importance of its urban members by concentrating on the 
refusal of Union princes to aid Elector Friedrich V of the Palatinate after 
he accepted the Bohemian crown.'® As the Alsatian expedition demon- 
strated, however, the cities carried considerable weight in the Union up to 
its dissolution in 1621. Current historiographical approaches therefore 
obscure how preexisting fault lines in the Union determined responses to 
the Bohemian crisis, as well as how those divisions influenced the wider 
war. Because it lasted until 1635 and won numerous military victories, the 
Liga has received more even-handed treatment. Nonetheless, until 
recently scholars fixated on the actions of Maximilian of Bavaria without 
fully considering the process of negotiation that occurred within the 
Liga’s structure.'? No studies analyze in detail how conflicting politics 
of alliance framed the decision-making process of members in both 
leagues. In order to appreciate how religious and constitutional impulses 
interacted with each other, both at the start of war and throughout the 
1620s, the Union and Liga must return to the central place in the war’s 
story that observers like the Discursus’s author gave them. 

The Union and Liga functioned as connecting points between the 
religious and constitutional questions that motivated the Thirty Years’ 
War. The choices all actors made in the war’s first fifteen years cannot be 
understood without reference to these leagues. Their history shows that 
a communication breakdown between confessions did not cause the war 
or drive its early stages. It also demonstrates the difficulty of separating 
religious and constitutional issues as factors behind the war. Both the 
Union and Liga claimed to protect all Protestant and Catholic Estates, 
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respectively, while promoting the imperial constitution’s vitality. Like 
their forbearers in the Schmalkaldic League and League of Nuremberg, 
Union and Liga members saw the survival of their form of Christianity as 
intertwined with the Empire’s continued well-being. Specific under- 
standings of the constitution intersected with different religious convic- 
tions and politics of alliance to shape the actions of each league. Both 
Union and Liga members explicitly referenced the history of alliances to 
justify their behavior, and they saw the war as the latest incarnation of 
religious, political, and constitutional undercurrents that had molded the 
Empire since the 1530s. How and why Union and Liga Estates acted as 
they did, and how their decisions affected the war’s course, depended on 
how the legacy of alliances past and present influenced beliefs about the 
war’s stakes. To a large extent, the war’s development hinged on the 
interplay of closely related religious and constitutional impulses filtered 
through the politics of alliance. 

The war’s first half witnessed the culmination of jockeying between 
forces of conservation and innovation within each league, as the 
Union and Liga confronted anew the internal divisions that had 
first emerged over the 1610 Alsatian expedition. Members of both 
alliances frequently referenced the events of 1610 to frame policies 
during the war. In the Union, forces of conservation eventually won 
out. This dynamic explains why so many Union members, cities and 
princes alike, refused to support Friedrich V’s grab for the Bohemian 
crown, which in their language transformed a matter “solely concern- 
ing religion” into one “concerning region as well.”*° For its part, the 
Liga struck a compromise between its competing visions that enabled 
military success in the 1620s. Similar to the Swabian League’s 
experience exactly one century earlier, however, these triumphs car- 
ried with them the seeds of the Liga’s downfall. By reigniting internal 
struggles in both alliances, the war destroyed the Union and trans- 
formed the Liga into the most powerful alliance since the Swabian 
League. In so doing, it revived doubts about the place of alliances in 
the Empire’s structure and fed rising skepticism toward cross-status 
leagues that led to new forms of corporate association after the war. 
Ultimately, the politics of alliance employed by Union and Liga 
Estates proved decisive for how the war unfolded. The conflict over 
the imperial constitution that spilled onto the battlefields of central 
Europe had been more than 150 years in the making. When it was 
finished, one casualty was cross-status alliances. 
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In the years following the Alsatian expedition, Union and Liga members 
found some unity in the conviction that the “manifold intrigues” of the 
other alliance would consume the Empire if left unopposed.”' 
Nevertheless, the ruptures from 1610 remained. The Liga’s division 
into three directorships — one each under the Duke of Bavaria, the 
Archduke of Austria, and the elector of Mainz — compounded the issues 
of trust raised in fall 1610. Rivalry among the directors, especially 
between Bavaria and Austria, left the Liga adrift without clear goals or 
unanimity of purpose. For the Swabian ecclesiastical Estates, the Liga’s 
reorganization marked a victory. It strengthened the Liga’s regional 
dimension and expanded their agency by allowing them to choose the 
directory to which they belonged. For Maximilian of Bavaria, the addition 
of the Austrian directory undercut his goal of preventing the Liga from 
becoming a tool of Habsburg dynastic politics. As the 1610s progressed, 
therefore, Maximilian withdrew from Liga activities. In 1616, he resigned 
as director, leaving Elector Johann Schweikard of Mainz as the Liga’s 
nominal leader. A year later, Maximilian agreed to chair a new defense 
alliance that poached several Liga members. These moves crippled the 
Liga’s ability to act collectively and left it foundering without clear lead- 
ership. For all intents and purposes, by the time the three royal councilors 
flew from a window of Prague Castle in May 1618, the Liga seemed dead 
in the water.” 

On the surface, conditions looked better in the Union. Its advocates 
praised the “strong alliance” as a bulwark against an international 
Catholic conspiracy to destroy Evangelicals that included the Liga.” 
Meanwhile, Union diplomats negotiated a 1612 military alliance with 
the English crown followed one year later by a defense pact with the 
United Provinces.** In enacting these treaties, Unionists asserted their 
shared sovereignty in a way that invested the league with authority com- 
parable to some of the Empire’s most important organs of government. 
Yet in the background lurked the divisions from Alsace, as different 
Union factions continued to pursue divergent politics of alliance. No 
Union city ratified the English and Dutch treaties, for example, despite 
persistent efforts by Union princes to win them over. Such overtures 
produced only a general pledge in 1615 to loan the princes money “for 
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the purpose of defense” ifthe Spanish attacked the Dutch in violation of 
the Twelve Years Truce, as the princes could not cover the costs of 
mobilization themselves.”” Similar to their position on Alsace, magis- 
trates in Nuremberg and Ulm argued that the external pacts violated 
the Union’s core principles and threatened to bring foreign troops into 
the Empire.”° The restrictions they placed on the proposed loan reflected 
this conviction, as urban leaders refused to give money for any endeavor 
benefiting the Dutch that went beyond “the preservation of the Religious 
and Profane Peace and the freedom of Union Estates.””’ The defense 
agreements therefore applied only to Union princes, who themselves 
disagreed over the wisdom of allying with political authorities outside 
the Empire. 

This tension shaped discussions over the treaty with the Dutch 
Republic, itself an ongoing league with the 1579 Union of Utrecht at its 
core. The agreement between the Protestant Union’s princes and the 
Dutch provided “solely for defense and the means to ensure that their 
lands and subjects continue to enjoy their respective sovereignty, liberty, 
rights, as well as their proper and traditional customs.””® To protect these 
privileges, each side pledged to defend the other “according to their 
respective means and opportunity.””” Most controversially, the treaty 
set the duration of alliance at twelve years, which meant it ended after 
the 1621 expiration of the Dutch truce with Spain. This fact troubled 
some Union princes, especially those who had not fully supported the 
1610 incursion into Alsace. Duke Johann Friedrich of Württemberg and 
several of his aides argued that the treaty could drag the Union into war in 
the Low Countries, which would “leave the Gravamina unaddressed and 
prevent the Union from achieving its goals.”*° If not properly restricted, 
external agreements would endanger the Union’s mission by distracting 
from its true purpose of reforming the Empire’s political system. The 
English and Dutch treaties also opened the door to foreign intervention in 
the Empire, a threat that directly contradicted the desire of Württemberg 
and other Lutherans “to prevent the Calvinists from having reason to 
make alliances outside the Empire and thereby bring a foreign folk into 
the Empire.”*’ While they acquiesced to the English and Dutch treaties, 
conservationist princes rejected future attempts at external alliance and 
instead pushed for the Union to attract new members in the Empire.” 
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The same concerns that shaped the Schmalkaldic League’s discussions 
with external powers in the 1530s reappeared in the Protestant Union. 

For the Union’s interventionist princes, however, the treaties with 
England and the Dutch Republic marked a political coup. As they set 
about reconstructing the coalition that captured Jülich in 
September 1610, the interventionists created a network of alliance they 
believed could rival the suspected Catholic partnership of Spain, the 
pope, and the emperor. In their eyes, only by ensuring that “both sides 
were at arms” could the Union neutralize Catholic opposition and 
achieve the Gravamina.”” The Dutch occupied a key place in this schema. 
Rather than allowing “a foreign folk into the Empire,” Benjamin 
Bouwinghausen and other supporters of the treaty saw the Dutch as 
a “bulwark to keep Spain out of the Empire.”** In so arguing, the 
interventionists revived the old claim that a strong league could keep its 
opponent’s sword in its sheath. As in 1610, however, the alliance’s 
different constituencies diverged over how best to use their shared sover- 
eignty. The inability to overcome these divisions by uniting members 
around a single clear vision would ultimately prove to be the Union’s 
undoing. 

For the Dutch, the treaty with Union princes solidified the Republic’s 
interests on the lower Rhine and built on close relations with the 
Palatinate electors. The treaty’s duration served Dutch interests as well, 
since an alliance “of four or five years” provided no support against the 
Spanish and therefore offered nothing of value. Accordingly, the Dutch 
insisted on a long-term treaty that promised collective security, exactly 
the provisions that some Union princes found so troubling.”” The pact 
also gave the Dutch more room to act in Jülich-Kleve-Berg, where 
relations between the possessionary princes had deteriorated signifi- 
cantly, due in part to changing religious allegiances. In the years after 
the capture of Jülich’s fortress, Elector Johann Sigismund of Brandenburg 
converted to Calvinism, while Wolfgang Wilhelm, the new leader of 
Pfalz-Neuburg, converted to Catholicism, married Maximilian of 
Bavaria’s sister, and withdrew from participation in the Union. In 1614, 
tensions between the two princes brought them to the brink of war, with 
Spain intervening for Wolfgang Wilhelm and the Dutch sending an army 
to support Brandenburg. Despite Bavaria’s new ties to one of the posses- 
sionary princes, the Catholic Liga remained aloof from the crisis, in part 
because of its internal dysfunction. Maximilian sent advisors to Wolfgang 
Wilhelm and helped raise considerable loans for his kinsman, but the 
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alliance did not send any military forces. As in 1610, the regional focus of 
many Liga members, elevated to the alliance’s guiding principle by its 
tripartite directorship, worked against involvement in a conflict that 
Elector Johann Schweikard of Mainz feared could provoke the Union to 
military action against Liga territories.*° 

The Union’s reaction to the second Jülich crisis paralleled its earlier 
actions as well. Some princes hoped to mobilize the alliance to inter- 
vene for Brandenburg, but Union cities refused to provide any 
money.’ The Union stayed out of the conflict, which ended in 
November 1614 when the Treaty of Xanten split the territories 
between the possessionary princes. They remained far from independ- 
ent rulers. For years afterward, Spanish and Dutch troops occupied the 
divided duchies, an outcome neither prince saw as desirable.*® Foreign 
folk had indeed come onto the Empire’s soil, with grave repercussions 
for the Union. Left to his own devices in Jülich and frustrated by the 
lack of Union support, Johann Sigismund lost interest in the alliance. 
His drift away from the Union culminated in 1617 when the alliance’s 
treaty came up for renewal. In the negotiations to extend the alliance, 
the cities, making good on Nuremberg’s pledge during the Alsatian 
crisis to “ward off future excesses,” pushed for changes. First, they 
secured a guarantee that the cities would not be asked to contribute 
funds to Union military operations beyond what they owed as their 
share of the Union levy.’ Second, urban magistrates demanded equal 
voting rights, or else they refused to rejoin the alliance. Third, along 
with Württemberg, they insisted on establishing penalties for any mem- 
ber that undertook military action in the Union’s name without first 
gaining the alliance’s corporate approval. When Union leader Friedrich 
V acquiesced to these demands and simultaneously declined to incorp- 
orate Brandenburg’s Jülich possessions into the alliance, Johann 
Sigismund refused to re-enroll in the Union. Those Estates that did 
rejoin only extended the alliance until 1621, well short of the ten-year 
extension Friedrich desired.*° Just as the cities achieved a new height of 
power in the Union, the alliance as a whole appeared on the wane. As 
the summer of 1617 deepened, neither the Union nor the Liga 
appeared poised to undertake any substantial military action. 
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The Eve of War 


In April 1617, as the Unionists gathered to extend their alliance, Emperor 
Matthias wrote a stern letter to members of both religious alliances. In 
terms that anticipated the Discursus, Matthias blamed the Empire’s woes 
on the “pernicious divisions, leagues, and unions” within it.*' The Union 
and Liga undermined “the harmony of the holy Empire and all its praise- 
worthy and salutary ordinances and statutes. They have led to the 
Empire’s ignominy and belittlement with foreign potentates, nations, 
and peoples.” Accordingly, Matthias entreated the leagues to dissolve in 
the interests of peace and unity.*” Such frustration with the alliances had 
built for years within the emperor’s orbit. In advance of the 1613 Imperial 
Diet of Regensburg, for example, Zacharias Geizkofler advised Matthias 
that “nothing is more damaging or diminishing to imperial reputation and 
authority, or less useful for the resolution of the highly damaging mistrust 
that has arisen, than the Unions and Ligas in the Empire. Each side has 
their special chief, which deprives the highest chief of not a little respect 
and obedience.”** During the Diet itself, one of Matthias’s most influen- 
tial advisors, Cardinal Melchior von Khlesl, expressed similar exasper- 
ation that no one wanted to offer financial help against the Turks, since 
“the Catholics wish to support their Liga, and the others their Union.”** 
For many at the imperial court, the Union and Liga had become com- 
petitors whose shared sovereignty worked against imperial power. This 
concern appeared throughout Matthias’s complaints directed at Union 
and Liga members, including a separate letter to Union cities encour- 
aging them to leave the alliance in deference to their oath of fealty to the 
emperor.”” Instead of relying on opposing religious alliances, the emperor 
and his advisors argued, Imperial Estates should support the so-called 
composition process led by Khlesl, which sought to reestablish amity 
between Protestants and Catholics through negotiation and compromise. 
If Matthias and Khlesl could induce both alliances to disband, they could 
eliminate the biggest roadblocks to a program of constitutional reform 
under imperial guidance.*° 

The emperor found less than receptive audiences. While the Liga lay on 
its deathbed, its members hesitated to disband it. They doubted 
Matthias’s ability to defend Catholic interests, which justified their use 
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of an alliance for collective security. Even Maximilian, who had effectively 
withdrawn from the Liga a year earlier, feared that its formal dissolution 
at the emperor’s request would mean the enactment of the Union’s 
Gravamina and the loss of everything the Catholic Estates had fought to 
protect.*’ Accordingly, acting Liga leader Johann Schweikard gave 
Matthias the vague response that if the Union dissolved, Liga Estates 
would consider following suit.*® For their part, Union members flat out 
refused to shut down their alliance. Emphasizing their league’s defensive 
nature, Unionists argued that Catholic violations of the imperial consti- 
tution gave them every right to form a corporate alliance for their protec- 
tion. The Union’s activity in no way damaged the emperor or the 
constitution. Rather, it sought to rescue the Empire from the destructive 
actions of Union foes.*” 

Matthias’s solution proved unacceptable because both Union and Liga 
members believed that dissolving their alliance meant conceding the 
demands of the other league, since their rivals would no longer have any 
reason to give ground in negotiations. Despite their ineffectiveness, 
Matthias’s letters and the 1618 Discursus reopened a conversation about 
the limits of alliance that accelerated during the war and ultimately 
reframed the status of corporate leagues in imperial law. In the late 
1610s, however, the emperor’s entreaties bore little tangible fruit, as 
events along the Rhine showed. In 1616, Prince-bishop Philip 
Christoph von Sötern of Speyer began erecting massive fortifications on 
the river at Udenheim, now called Philippsburg. Sötern belonged to the 
Liga, and his territory bordered directly on the Palatinate. This proximity 
caused Friedrich V’s officials to view the fortifications as a threat that 
placed “our lands and poor subjects ... in constant distress and 
danger.”°° Some Unionists saw the project as a Liga plot to control the 
Rhine, and they warned that the fortress could give the Spanish an entry 
point into the Empire. They therefore called for Union action to raze the 
fortifications before Sötern could finish them. As befit their view of the 
alliance’s mission, many Union cities expressed skepticism about corpor- 
ate intervention. Sötern enjoyed “great favor with the emperor and Liga,” 
and since the affair was not explicitly religious in nature, Ulm and 
Nuremberg’s magistrates worried that any Union action would place its 
members in peril.’' By late spring 1618, however, even they acknow- 
ledged the project’s danger. Nuremberg’s officials assured Friedrich 
V that the cities “would not abandon [him]” as long as “the demolition 
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occurs in your own name... and involves no damage beyond the simple 
tearing down of the walls.””” Some princes seconded this sleight of hand, 
arguing that acting “in the Union’s name or with its formal assistance” 
would undermine the alliance and might even lead to war.” Friedrich 
obliged. In June 1618, he sent 4,000 troops south along the Rhine in his 
name alone. They reached their goal on June 25. When they withdrew 
several hours later, Udenheim’s fortifications lay in ruins.°* 

Not surprisingly given the Liga’s condition, no military response came 
from the Catholic side. The Bavarian aide Wilhelm Jocher expressed his 
duke’s “admiration” for how efficiently the operation occurred, and he 
made no threat of counteraction. Jocher simply asked Palatinate officials 
to inform Bavaria or Mainz before considering similar actions in the 
future “so that no misunderstandings result.””” Communication between 
the confessions remained possible on the eve of war, even as one alliance’s 
leader marched into the opposing alliance’s territory. The leveling of the 
fortress seemed a great Protestant triumph, and the ability of Union 
Estates to cooperate in Udenheim’s destruction appeared to signal 
a new cohesion in the alliance. Beneath the surface, however, the old 
dividing lines of Alsace remained in the demand that Friedrich undertake 
action not in the Union’s name, but in his name alone, just as Philipp of 
Hesse had done in Württemberg in 1534 at the request of his 
Schmalkaldic allies. In the months after Udenheim, the Union’s divisions 
reemerged with full force as its members shifted their gaze from the 
Empire’s western edge to a burgeoning crisis on its eastern flank in 
Bohemia. 


The Bohemian Crisis and the Protestant Union 


The king of Bohemia, a position elected by the Bohemian Estates, served 
as one of the Empire’s seven electors. He therefore occupied an integral 
place in the imperial constitution, but the exact nature of Bohemia’s 
connection to the Empire nevertheless remained unclear. Much like the 
Low Countries, the Bohemian Estates did not fall under the jurisdiction 
of the Imperial Diet or any other imperial organ of government. Many 
German states viewed Bohemia as outside the Empire, despite the close 
links between the Bohemian and imperial crowns. From 1526 onward, 
the head of the Austrian house of Habsburg served as Bohemian king. 
After 1556, the king of Bohemia was also holy roman emperor, 
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a confluence that had two ramifications. First, the king of Bohemia 
remained the only Catholic secular elector. Along with the ecclesiastical 
electors of Cologne, Mainz, and Trier, Habsburg control of Bohemia 
ensured a Catholic electoral majority of four to three. Second, the over- 
lapping of the two positions meant that by the early seventeenth century, 
many saw holding the Bohemian crown as a prerequisite for gaining the 
imperial crown.”® 

For their part, the Habsburgs considered Bohemia part oftheir patrimo- 
nial territory. In the 1610s, Matthias worked to ensure that his imperial 
heir, Archduke Ferdinand II of Inner Austria, also succeeded him to the 
Bohemian throne. Ferdinand’s election occurred in 1617 without much 
opposition, but shortly thereafter, Bohemia’s predominantly Protestant 
nobility accused Ferdinand of violating rights of religious freedom granted 
by his predecessors. In May 1618, these tensions exploded in the 
Defenestration of Prague, which developed into an armed revolt.”’ The 
dispute’s religious dimensions threatened to entangle the Union and Liga, 
as the Bohemians appealed directly to the Union for aid. At first, Union 
members expressed sympathy, and a Union diet declared the Bohemian 
crisis a religious matter of common concern in October 1618. While they 
failed to reach consensus on whether they should loan money to the 
Bohemians, Unionists agreed to bar Ferdinand from moving armies 
through or raising troops in their territories for use in Bohemia.°® This 
strategy allowed the Union to remain in a defensive posture without 
committing itself militarily. As Maximilian of Bavaria’s aides observed, 
Union members could wait until “we or another Catholic Estate openly 
take up arms. They could then follow suit by openly supporting the 
Bohemians with all their strength against said Catholic Estate.””” This 
approach appeared tailor-made to bridge the Union’s divisions by permit- 
ting intervention in Bohemia on the basis ofthe Union’s defensive mission. 

Union action seemed possible because many members believed the 
crisis held far-reaching implications beyond Bohemia. Margrave 
Joachim Ernst, a planner of the Alsatian expedition and advocate of 
armed Union intervention in Bohemia, argued that “this unrest gives us 
a great opportunity to resolve our own Gravamina.”°° Christian von 
Anhalt agreed, claiming that “ifthe Bohemians are quashed, one will do 
the same to us, which will result in our ruin.”°! Interventionists saw the 
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Union’s fate tied to the Bohemians, while all Unionists connected the 
events of 1618 to the Schmalkaldic War. Johann Friedrich of 
Württemberg and his aides characterized the developing crisis as “a 
matter of religion just like in 1546 with the Schmalkaldic League.”°? 
Even Nuremberg’s magistrates, the leaders of urban resistance against 
the Alsatian expedition, bristled at the notion that the Bohemian affair 
was not religious. Paralleling Württemberg, they declared “this is 
a religious matter. In 1546 people also claimed it was not a matter of 
religion, but it clearly was. The same thing happened with 
Donauwörth.” The Schmalkaldic War, Donauwörth, and now 
Bohemia. Evangelicals had failed to stop Catholic aggression in the first 
two instances, but they would not make the same mistake again. Fresh off 
victory in Udenheim, it looked as if events in Bohemia might finally 
facilitate a compromise between the Union’s different factions. With the 
shadow of the Schmalkaldic League’s defeat hanging over them, the time 
seemed ripe for a united front. 

And yet, as the conflict in Bohemia deepened, the Union split along the 
same lines as 1610. Despite declaring the affair a religious matter, many 
Unionists remained skeptical of direct Union involvement in Bohemia.°* 
In June 1619, for example, the Union diet raised an army of 12,000 men 
to defend Union territories but made no allowances for its use in 
Bohemia.© A July instruction for Brandenburg-Bayreuth’s delegates 
embodied this ambivalence, stating that something really should be 
done about “the powerful fire in the crown of Bohemia,” but that any 
Union action had to occur “purely for defense and the prevention of 
unjust violence in order to preserve calm and peace in the Holy Roman 
Empire.”°° Matters became more complicated in late August, when the 
Bohemian Estates deposed Ferdinand and offered the crown to the 
Union’s leader, Friedrich V. This development caused the Union’s old 
divisions to resurface at a Union meeting in September. Interventionists 
presented Friedrich’s election as the best opportunity to remake the 
Empire in their vision. For the Palatinate chancellor Ludwig 
Camerarius, the election “flowed from the special providence of the 
Almighty” to provide “for the suppression of papal tyranny and its adher- 
ents.” Since the emperor had no intention of addressing the Gravamina, 
nothing “fruitful will come in peace without arms.” Bohemia offered “the 
means by which the evangelical Estates can gain satisfaction.”°’ Joachim 
Ernst seconded this notion, since “protection of the Bohemians and our 
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own security are one and the same.”°® Friedrich should take the crown 
and the Union should support him for the good of the Empire. Others 
made the same connection, arguing that “the Bohemia affair is ipso facto 
an evangelical affair ... and now is the right time to fortify religion and 
German freedom.”°” While conceding the dangers, supporters of inter- 
vention saw Friedrich’s ascension to the throne as a way “to strengthen all 
Evangelicals within and outside of the Empire in their true religion.”’° It 
would also give Protestants “a majority in the future election of a Roman 
King.”’' Accordingly, Union Estates should “not surrender to timidity by 
deciding that one can oppose God’s will and order, or doubt His gracious 
will and protection.”’? As Joachim Ernst stated, if the Union squandered 
this opportunity, “it will be difficult to answer before God and 
posterity.” 

These were powerful arguments that echoed earlier pleas for action in 
Jülich and Alsace. As in 1610, however, not all Unionists found these 
claims persuasive. For conservationists, Friedrich’s election threatened 
“to destroy in one day everything that one has accomplished until now 
with great effort and expense within the Union.”’* They disputed the 
legality of stripping the crown from Ferdinand, noting that Palatinate 
officials had already recognized Ferdinand as the legitimate king of 
Bohemia. Rather than a divine gift, taking the crown constituted an act 
of rebellion against an anointed monarch. Moreover, because a 
Protestant king of Bohemia would mean a Protestant electoral majority, 
Catholic Estates would not give up Bohemia without a fight. Accordingly, 
if Friedrich accepted the crown, it would result in “a shaking of the entire 
Empire and the eruption of war in its midst.”’” Some urban officials 
voiced additional concerns. If the Union sent troops to Bohemia, it 
would be unable to fulfill its regional defense responsibilities. Its members 
could expect “no assistance and rescue against nearby Liga Estates.” ’° 
Formal Union support for Friedrich, which meant military intervention 
in Bohemia, would undermine everything useful about the Union while 
damaging the common good of its members and the Empire. 

The attitude of Nuremberg’s council and its jurist Johannes Olhafen 
are particularly telling for how Friedrich’s election changed the debate 
within the Union. At the October 1618 diet, Olhafen called for Union 
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cities to support the Bohemians with a large loan. Other urban represen- 
tatives outvoted him, and Nuremberg’s councilors remained divided 
about what to do. Nevertheless, Ölhafen continued to advocate for aid, 
eventually convincing his council to send several thousand Gulden to the 
Bohemians at the end of 1618.”’ Friedrich’s election as Bohemian king 
put a different face on the matter. For Nuremberg’s magistrates, a Union 
defeat in Bohemia would almost surely mean the imposition of the 
imperial ban on the city, with “the execution [of that ban] entrusted to 
the Duke of Bavaria or neighboring priests. In such a way, the city would 
lose all its privileges.”’® Accordingly, Olhafen now argued that if the 
Union officially supported Friedrich’s installation as king, it would 
cause suspicion among Lutherans and Catholics alike that “just as the 
Jesuits support the pope, so the Union supports Calvinists.” Friedrich’s 
coronation would leave the Union isolated to defend an act of dubious 
legality. Olhafen therefore advised reviving a successful strategy from the 
past: the cities “should not participate in this matter as far as it concerns 
the Union, just as one did before with the Jülich affair. Thereby the cities 
will not be dragged in, and it will pertain to the higher Estates alone.”’” In 
one fell swoop, Friedrich’s election shattered the fragile consensus from 
1618 and sent the terms of debate in the Union back to its earliest days. 

Urban officials across southern Germany followed Olhafen’s advice, 
adopting the same strategy they had nine years earlier in opposition to 
Alsace. Olhafen even resurrected the idea of orienting policy on the 
emperor.°° If Friedrich accepted the crown, the Union should remain 
neutral “until one sees whether Ferdinand will offer better and different 
assurances to Evangelicals in the Empire than he has until now. Ifhe will, 
then one must obey the head of the Empire.” If Ferdinand proved willing 
to compromise, the Union had to support him rather than Friedrich, 
since “the Union’s goal is not to elevate one or the other elector or prince, 
nor to promote new acquisitions. Rather, its sole focus is to push for 
a resolution of the Gravamina and ensure the continued operation of the 
Religious Peace.”®! The guiding light for Union action should be the 
conservation of existing rights and grievances. Such an argument had 
worked in 1610 to foil dangerous princely plans. Urban magistrates 
hoped it would prevail again in 1619. 

Union members reached no consensus in September 1619 on what 
Friedrich should do, and uncertainty over English and Dutch support 
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delayed a formal vote on Union backing for his election.°” A new meeting 
was set for November in Nuremberg to consider the matter further. 
Meanwhile, non-Unionist Evangelicals entreated alliance members to 
avoid involvement in Bohemia. As one Saxon aide argued, Catholics 
were desperate and would agree to any deal the Protestants offered, as 
long as Ferdinand got to keep Bohemia. If Friedrich accepted the crown 
with the Union’s support, however, “there would be no means left to find 
peace.”®* Despite such warnings, Friedrich’s sense of calling led him to 
accept the Bohemian crown. Accompanied by troops funded by Union 
dues, he entered Prague on October 31 to cheering crowds. When Union 
Estates assembled in Nuremberg shortly thereafter, many who had sup- 
ported the Alsatian expedition now encouraged military action in 
Bohemia. Conversely, most of those who saw the Alsace invasion as 
a violation of the alliance’s tenets demurred from supporting Friedrich. 
In particular, many Unionists felt unsettled by Friedrich’s decision to 
raise troops at the Union’s expense and bring them to Prague without 
consulting the Union as a whole. This act violated the concessions made 
in 1617 and raised the specter of 1610 all over again.°* While the 
Bohemian crisis had begun as a religious affair, argued Olhafen, its 
subsequent development, combined with Friedrich’s actions, had turned 
it from a matter “solely concerning religion” into one “concerning region 
as well.” This change made full Union support for Friedrich impossible, 
since it would mean openly opposing the emperor. The Union as 
a corporate body could block the movement of enemy troops through 
Union territories and defend the Palatinate homelands.®? However, it 
“should not become involved in this Bohemian war beyond what the 
Union charter permits, which applies to existing possessions and not to 
new acquisitions.”°° 

Here lay the Union’s old battle ground. The conviction that Friedrich’s 
claims in Bohemia went beyond what the Union could support by forcing 
its members to defend “new acquisitions” had deep roots. It hearkened 
back to urban complaints over the invasion of Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbtittel in the 1540s, and it recalled the exact language employed 
by Union cities regarding Jülich and Alsace. These earlier conflicts cre- 
ated the lens through which everyone in the Union viewed the develop- 
ments in Bohemia. With the Union’s internal tensions once more in the 
open, Unionists made a last attempt to use the Bohemian crisis to their 
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advantage. Unable to reach a consensus about intervening in Bohemia, 
Union members agreed to send a delegation to Maximilian of Bavaria to 
demand that Catholic Estates disarm and finally acquiesce to the Union’s 
Gravamina. Its prospects of success were anything but certain. 


The Liga Revived 


Right as the Union reverted to internal conflict, the Catholic Liga experi- 
enced an unexpected resurrection. While the alliance did not disband at 
Emperor Matthias’s request in April 1617, most semblances of corporate 
activity had disappeared, culminating with Maximilian of Bavaria’s 
May 1617 decision to lead a new league separate from the Liga. 
Including some of the core members of the old League of Landsberg, this 
“Neighborly Assurance” returned to the purpose of so many previous 
alliances: collective security and the preservation of peace across regional 
boundaries.°’ Several Liga members joined the Assurance, attracted by its 
promise to limit membership to “such Estates that, in the case of emer- 
gency, can offer succor to each other in a few hours’ time.”°® This explicitly 
regional alliance further distanced Maximilian from the Liga. It created 
a venue for Bavarian leadership that undermined the Liga’s Austrian 
director by poaching members from his district. In response, Austrian 
leaders contemplated remaking the Liga into an explicit tool of Habsburg 
authority. As late as June 1618, they floated the idea of reviving Charles V’s 
vision of “renewing the Swabian League” by expanding Liga membership 
and making it multi-confessional. As in the 1540s, this notion proved a pipe 
dream. That Habsburg officials proposed it at all speaks to the Liga’s slow 
disintegration under the weight of intra-Catholic competition.°” The raz- 
ing of Udenheim’s fortress drove home the alliance’s impotence. In the 
months following the Defenestration of Prague, the Liga looked anything 
but a powerful force that would play a decisive role in the evolving crisis. 
Yet the Defenestration and subsequent escalation of the Bohemian 
revolt provided just the jolt Liga members needed to resuscitate their 
alliance. As Maximilian noted, the events in Bohemia showed 
Evangelicals “both the beginning and the way” to “cause great damage 
to Catholic Estates.”°° Almost immediately after the Defenestration, 
requests for Maximilian to take back leadership of the Liga began arriving 
in Munich. In response, he emphasized the need to remove certain 
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“impediments” before resuming command, by which Maximilian meant 
diminishing Austria’s role and ensuring that Liga members made firm 
financial commitments, demands he reiterated multiple times.”! As the 
months passed, many Liga Estates came around to Maximilian’s side. 
Surveying the state of affairs in January 1619, the elector of Trier blamed 
the Habsburgs for “dissipating the Liga” and thereby causing the uprising 
in Bohemia. Only a reconstituted Liga could “quench the consuming 
fire” of revolt.°? The bishop of Würzburg knew exactly how this restruc- 
turing should occur. In March 1619, he argued that “to stabilize and 
bring to perfection the ruined union of Catholic Estates, the third direc- 
tory under the house of Austria must be eliminated and all Upper German 
Estates placed under one director with full unrestricted authority.””” 
Nothing but a reinvigorated Liga could save the Empire and its 
Catholic states, and that revival could only occur on Bavarian terms. 
Maximilian and Liga Estates put the onus on the Habsburgs. Their 
timing could not have been better. While Ferdinand II shared Matthias’s 
view that the Union and Liga provoked “mistrust” in the Empire, the 
rebellion in Bohemia and a concomitant uprising in Upper Austria placed 
him in a precarious position. As one aide noted, “the kingdom of Bohemia 
is easier to lose than to retain, but if it goes, the [imperial] crown goes with 
it.”°* Ferdinand needed allies. As the situation in Bohemia deteriorated 
in late 1618 and early 1619, he therefore acted on the Liga’s demands. He 
convinced his cousin Archduke Leopold, the same prince who had occu- 
pied Jülich’s fortress ten years earlier, to eliminate the Liga’s Austrian 
directorship. On May 31, 1619, the Liga’s southern members then 
approved a new treaty of alliance that placed the Duke of Bavaria in 
charge of a unified Upper German directory with sole control of Liga 
military resources.” Fearful that the Habsburgs might reassert their 
authority after the current crisis had passed, Maximilian marshaled 
troops to protect Liga territories but delayed sending any soldiers to 
Austria or Bohemia until he received clarification of Habsburg aims 
toward the Liga.°® These reassurances came on October 8. Fresh off his 
August 1619 election as emperor, Ferdinand signed the Treaty of 
Munich, which confirmed the Austrian directory’s elimination and 
ceded full control of Liga and Catholic defense efforts to Maximilian.”” 
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In addition, Ferdinand offered tacit promises that the Palatinate elector- 
ship could be transferred to Maximilian after Friedrich V’s defeat. These 
acts officially sanctioned the Liga as an independent legal entity and tied 
the survival of the Empire’s highest power to the alliance.”® In less than 
a year and a half, the Liga had gone from a dead letter in Udenheim to 
a revived force under single leadership. 

This new “Bavarian Liga,” as the abbot of Salem termed it, raised 
troops and stationed them in its member territories.”” It also followed 
the Union’s example by seeking allies outside the Empire. Maximilian 
secured financial aid from the Spanish, who mentioned the possibility of 
sending troops as well.'°° In early 1620, another promise of aid for Liga 
territories along the Rhine arrived from the Spanish Netherlands. 1° 
Nevertheless, fear that Union forces planned to invade Liga territories 
blocked Maximilian from intervening in Bohemia. °? In November 1619, 
war with the Union seemed on the verge of materializing when the bishop 
of Augsburg, Heinrich von Knöringen, asked Maximilian to send troops 
to defend the Abbey of Elchingen. Forces under Württemberg’s com- 
mand had occupied the abbey’s territory, which revealed the Union’s true 
goal: “to destroy the Catholic Estates or be destroyed by them.”!° He 
reminded Maximilian how “this poor house of God has already suffered 
greatly in the year 1610, as you well know.” Maximilian should send 
troops to expel the enemy, or else the Liga’s smaller Estates might once 
again question his leadership as they had done after the Alsatian 
expedition.'°* Maximilian intervened with Württemberg to prevent fur- 
ther damage to the abbey’s lands, but he cautioned against the formal use 
of Liga forces, which he argued would only escalate the situation. Time 
would tell “what methods should be used for the defense and protection 
of Catholic Estates.” 10° 

This cautious approach meshed with Maximilian’s belief that the Liga 
should “protect Catholic Estates in the Empire and deter the Protestant 
Estates enough” that they could not send forces to help the Bohemians. If 
the Liga went on the offensive by sending forces to Bohemia or attacking 
Union members, then “it is easy to see what extreme danger, ruin, and 
damage Catholic Estates would endure. Such actions would help neither 
his Imperial Majesty nor the Catholic Estates.”'°° Maximilian had to 
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walk a fine line with his allies, something he had failed to do in 1610. 
Knöringen’s reference to the fallout surrounding Alsace must have stuck 
in Maximilian’s mind for just these reasons, but the duke remained 
unwilling to risk full-scale war without clear assurances of the benefits 
to him and the Liga. Nevertheless, as his cousin Friedrich V took up 
residence in Prague, Maximilian expressed growing concern that the 
Union had assembled an international coalition to crush the Liga.'°’ 
Then a little over one month after the Treaty of Munich, the Union diet 
condemned the Liga’s marshaling of troops.'° Several weeks later, the 
Union delegation appeared in Munich. The revived Liga’s major test had 
arrived. 


The Munich Summit 


The Union’s Munich delegation marked another attempt to reconcile the 
alliance’s conflicting visions. Unionists recognized that their negotiating 
position might never be stronger than it was in late 1619, when the outcome 
of the Bohemian and Austrian uprisings remained unclear. This state of 
affairs gave the Union “a great advantage over the Catholics,” but no one 
knew how long it would last.'°° For conservationists, the delegation offered 
the best hope for using the Bohemian crisis to achieve without war what they 
had always seen as the Union’s purpose: the defense of its members’ 
religious rights and the realization of the Gravamina. While some interven- 
tionists doubted the delegation’s chances, the split in the alliance left them 
little choice.!!° As one official from Brandenburg-Bayreuth argued, the 
cities would never support Friedrich in Bohemia, nor would Catholics 
allow him to hold two electorships at the same time. Its fractiousness 
meant that “the highly-praiseworthy Union cannot bear this large burden 
for very long.” The only way to avoid “a protracted war with no end in sight” 
was to leverage the Union’s current position to negotiate a peace that 
resolved the Gravamina and protected the Palatinate electorship.’'! Such 
logic motivated the delegation, which included two Palatinate officials — 
Friedrich von Solms and Volrad von Plessen — and two Nuremberger — 
Johannes Olhafen and Endris Imhoff. The men entered Munich on 
December 21, stayed one night at an inn, and then found housing in 
a wing of Maximilian’s palace. On the afternoon of December 22, they 
met face-to-face with the Liga’s leader.''” 
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Ölhafen, the 44-year-old jurist who guided much of Nuremberg’s 
Union politics, delivered the Union’s demands in an oral presentation. 
A pious Lutheran, Ölhafen was still mourning his wife, who had died 
earlier that year.!!? Despite his loss, he had thrown himself into negoti- 
ations over the Union’s role in Bohemia. His choice as speaker high- 
lights the prominence that urban members had attained in the Union, as 
well as the importance that conservationists placed on the delegation. 
Ölhafen assured Maximilian that the Union had no intention of “perse- 
cuting or attacking Roman Catholic Estates without cause or 
necessity.”''* However, Unionists expressed alarm that many 
Catholic Estates were assembling armies, which “violated the holy 
Empire’s constitution and the ordinance governing the Circles.”!!? 
The Union asked Maximilian to “intervene with the Estates of the 
Roman Catholic religion and arrange matters in such a way that those 
Catholic Estates that first took up arms are also the first to lay them 
down again.”!!° Beyond demobilizing, Olhafen argued that Catholic 
Estates must agree to implement the Gravamina right away, since 
Evangelicals could no longer endure the abuses that marred the imperial 
system. If Maximilian confirmed Catholic willingness to adopt the 
Gravamina, Union members would stand down from their defensive 
operations. If not, Unionists would take appropriate actions to provide 
for their continued security.'!” 

Olhafen’s presentation marked the climax of eleven years of maneuver- 
ing in the Union. It sought to force through the Gravamina in a way that 
sidestepped the Bohemian crown, and it advanced the most forceful claim 
yet that the Union acted as the true protector of the imperial constitution. 
Its demands went too far. For Maximilian and his allies, the Munich 
summit revealed the Union’s full danger and drove home the need to 
neuter its power. In particular, the meeting convinced Maximilian that 
the Empire’s discord grew from the Union’s desire to impose the 
Gravamina, which he characterized “as the well spring from which the 
Bohemian rebellion and all evil took its source.”!!® Surrendering to 
strong-arm Union tactics would only weaken the Catholic cause and the 
imperial constitution, a belief evident in Maximilian’s response to the 
delegation. The duke assured all four men that he desired peace, but he 
found it ironic that the Union blamed Catholics for the Empire’s troubles. 
Liga members had not considered mobilizing soldiers “until the unrest in 
Bohemia began to spread and troops ... began moving through the 
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Roman Empire and the lands of some Catholic Estates.”'!° The Liga had 
undertaken appropriate defensive measures, and none of its members 
“has acted against the imperial constitution or the Circles.”!*° He also 
rejected the Union’s ultimatum concerning the Gravamina. Even if he 
wished to, Maximilian had no way to force every Catholic Estate to agree 
to the Gravamina, since they all possessed their own independent author- 
ity. This issue “is a general one that does not apply to Catholics alone, but 
also to the emperor and all members of the Roman Empire.” Resolution 
of the Gravamina therefore had to occur at a general meeting of 
Estates.'?) Accordingly, Maximilian called on the Union to disavow its 
threats of military action, as its belligerence threatened to unleash “uni- 
versal commotion” in the Empire.'?” 

When word of the Union’s demands leaked out, they caused 
a sensation. For many Catholics and Evangelicals, the Union’s veiled 
threat of war to force fundamental changes to the Empire’s operation 
marked a claim to authority that exceeded anything that previous corpor- 
ate alliances had advanced. Elector Johann Georg of Saxony, the 
Empire’s leading Lutheran prince who had stayed away from the Union 
since its inception, characterized the Munich delegation as an attack on 
the central tenets of the Empire’s constitution. While he tried to assure 
Maximilian that the Union’s “intention is not as severe as its words 
sound,” Saxon aides concluded that the “violent offensive” of the delega- 
tion had made “a regional matter out of a religious one. ... [The 
Unionists] wish to create a new form of state and to eliminate the old 
character [of the Empire].”'?*? This argument, which echoed almost 
verbatim Olhafen’s statement about Friedrich V’s election several months 
earlier, showed the boundary that Union Estates had transgressed. 

Within the Liga, the verdict was equally harsh. The elector of Mainz 
referred to the Munich summit as “unprecedented.” He found it uncon- 
scionable that Imperial Estates, “which enjoy the same status, preemi- 
nence, and authority,” would deal with each other in such a threatening 
manner.'** Limits existed to the sovereignty corporate alliances could 
claim. When they overstepped those restrictions and threatened the pol- 
itical system they claimed to protect, it became harder and harder to 
acknowledge the alliance’s operation as legitimate. The Union had over- 
played its hand in Munich. It achieved none of its objectives and instead 
alienated numerous Catholic and Protestant Estates. This outcome 
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offered a bad omen for the new year that began as Ölhafen and his 
compatriots departed the Bavarian capital empty handed. 


The Fallout from Munich 


Maximilian’s refusal to acquiesce to Union demands unleashed another 
round of debate in the Protestant alliance. The pursuit ofa compromise 
policy had failed, and Maximilian’s response convinced many Unionists 
that the Liga had decided on war. Nevertheless, they again disagreed on 
the Union’s course of action. As winter turned to spring in 1620, 
interventionists pressed for Union military involvement in Bohemia. 
Echoing his statements from 1610, Christian von Anhalt argued that 
“the common evangelical cause and the freedom of the Fatherland” 
demanded Union support for Friedrich V. Since the Union had already 
pronounced the Bohemian crisis a religious matter, its members were 
“required to offer assistance.” They should cooperate for the benefit of 
all Protestants to “prevent division among Union members.”!?” Such 
appeals convinced some Estates to close their borders to Liga troops.'7° 
Nevertheless, most Unionists refused to offer funds to pay for more 
soldiers, and a formal declaration of military aid for the Bohemians 
eluded the interventionists.'”” 

Meanwhile, conservationists continued to pursue their vision for the 
Union. Despite the outcome of the Munich summit, Olhafen and his 
colleagues in Nuremberg insisted that the Union take no offensive action. 
Using alliance forces in Bohemia before the Liga attacked would “go 
against the fundamental laws of the Union, which has been erected and 
created solely for defense and not for offense.” It had become clear that 
“as soon as the smallest Catholic Estate is attacked in a hostile manner, all 
the others will swarm together, take up the cause, and transfer the seat of 
war into Union territories.”!”® In order to prevent this catastrophe, 
Union members should remain true to the Union’s tenets and let the 
Catholics act first. If the Liga wished for war and attacked, “all the water 
will rush into their mouths before the Catholics learn to swim.”'”° As they 
had a decade earlier in another crisis, the Union’s factions presented 
opposing paths forward that hearkened back to politics of alliance that 
had operated for decades. 

Union princes and Friedrich V also found little relief in their treaties 
with England and the Dutch, which failed to deliver much aid at the 
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decisive moment. The English sent limited funds and offered some forces 
to defend the Palatinate, but no troops headed toward Bohemia. King 
James I, whose daughter married Friedrich in 1613, saw the Bohemians 
as rebels against their rightful lord rather than evangelical freedom 
fighters.'?° While the English initially gave some conflicting signals, 
James ultimately saw Friedrich’s decision to take the Bohemian crown 
as too rash and dangerous to support. °! Accordingly, he warned his son- 
in-law that he would not support a war that the Union started.'** When 
pressed to send aid, James maintained that his agreement with the 
Union was purely “defensive and for the maintenance of rights and 
liberties of the Empire.”'*’ In language that recalled the Alsace inva- 
sion, he declared that in Bohemia, the Union acted “not in a defensive 
manner, but as the aggressor.”'** James could not condone such an 
undertaking, especially since he saw the crown’s transfer to Friedrich as 
unconstitutional. +’? 

The Dutch Republic, itself born of a revolt so similar to the Bohemian 
uprising that some Catholic observers feared “Bohemia may become 
a Dutch government,” also failed to provide much succor.'?° Initially, 
the States General supported Friedrich’s involvement in Bohemia.'?” 
Increasingly, however, the Dutch grew frustrated at the Union’s lack of 
solidarity and the paucity of support the English offered to Friedrich. 
While it promised some funds and a few soldiers, the States General 
confronted its own looming crisis: the 1621 expiration of the Twelve 
Years Truce with Spain.'?® Facing certain war in their own territories, 
Union of Utrecht members were hard-pressed to send troops into the 
Empire, even as they acknowledged the importance of the Bohemian 
cause.!”” Until the Protestant Union as a corporate body proved willing 
to support Friedrich, the Dutch would not act.'*° With the exception of 
Bethlen Gabor, a Transylvanian prince with a knack for leaving his allies 
in the lurch, no substantial military aid materialized from outside the 
Protestant Union.!*! If it decided to intervene in Bohemia, the Union 
likely stood alone. As in 1610, its fate and that of the Empire depended on 
the struggle over the Union’s purpose. 

Within the Liga, the Munich summit convinced most members that the 
Union would soon attack Catholic territories in order to impose the 
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Gravamina through force. This imminent threat made smaller Estates 
willing to pay a special levy, but they agreed only to supply funds while 
“open war” existed and demanded assurances that the army they financed 
would actually protect them. Having learned from his 1610 mistakes, 
Maximilian promised he would not move troops to Bohemia until he 
assured the safety of Liga territories. With a compromise struck between 
its competing visions, the Liga raised an army of more than 20,000 
men.'** Throughout spring 1620, Union and Liga soldiers eyed each 
other warily. Tensions almost reached a breaking point in April and May, 
when Württemberg and other Unionists alleged that the Liga planned to 
attack Union Estates. Maximilian returned the favor by accusing the 
Union of violating imperial law by raising armies to plunder Catholic 
lands.!*? He emphasized the defensive nature of the Liga’s mobilization 
and dismissed Union allegations as a ploy to scare Union cities into 
paying more money to the alliance.'** While no battles occurred, such 
exchanges convinced Maximilian that “Union forces are in such a state of 
readiness that, as soon as we move our army away to aid his Majesty, no 
monastery or Catholic Estate will be safe from them.”'*° Until the threat 
from the Union evaporated, no Liga armies would march to win back the 
Bohemian crown for Ferdinand. 

Fortunately for the emperor, the Munich delegation’s failure finally 
forced the Union to resolve its conflict of visions. Lacking guarantees of 
foreign support, facing Liga armies stationed near their territories, and 
doubtful of the legality of Friedrich’s claims to the Bohemian crown, 
many Union princes began to see Olhafen’s strategy as the best path 
forward. The most striking convert was Margrave Joachim Ernst, the 
commander of Union armies in the Empire and an architect of the 
Alsace invasion. Initially a strong advocate for Union involvement in 
Bohemia, Joachim Ernst saw the Munich summit as a step toward war, 
although the conclusions he drew from it matched the attitude of the 
conservationists better than the Union’s hawkish wing. By April 1620, the 
margrave had become convinced that the strength of Liga armies required 
Unionists to “consider not only how to preserve their religion and liberty, 
but also how to ensure that the same get passed down to their descend- 
ants.” If nothing were done, “Union Estates will be saddled with the seat 
of war. The resulting great danger and difficulties would mean the loss of 
all spiritual and secular freedoms, for which one would have to answer to 
God and posterity.”!*° Ironically, this appeal to future generations, an 
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idea marshaled in 1610 to justify preemptive action in Alsace and by 
Joachim Ernst himselfin 1619 to encourage support for Bohemia, tipped 
the scales the other way in 1620. Outnumbered more than two-to-one by 
Liga forces, Joachim Ernst and other Unionists reckoned they “will be 
hard pressed to resist the dangerous intrigues of Roman Catholic troops 
in a way that will conserve and preserve liberty and the evangelical 
religion.”'*’ Open war meant certain disaster, and empty Union coffers 
made sustained military operations impossible.'*® Conserving what the 
Union already protected offered the best path forward, but it necessitated 
peace with the Liga. 


The Union’s Grave 


Meanwhile, a broad coalition formed against Friedrich V. In addition to 
the Liga, Ferdinand II received support from the Spanish crown, and the 
papacy offered subsidies to underwrite Liga troops.'* An army under 
General Ambrogio Spinola massed in the Spanish Netherlands to invade 
the Palatinate, while Ferdinand appealed to non-Union Evangelicals for 
aid. In spring 1620, after months of negotiation, this approach bore fruit 
when Elector Johann Georg of Saxony pledged military assistance to 
Ferdinand in exchange for territorial promises.'°° This decision was the 
final straw for many Unionists. Outnumbered and unwilling to risk 
everything for the Bohemians, the same vision that triumphed in 1610 
prevailed again. On July 3, 1620, the Union diet approved the Treaty of 
Ulm, a nonaggression pact between the Union and Liga proposed by 
Maximilian to promote “better trust between both unions and within the 
Empire.” The treaty declared that “no prince or Estate of either alliance 
will offend, insult, use the Religious and Profane Peace against, overrun, 
quarter troops, attack, disturb, or undertake any act of violence, in any 
way or shape, against princes or Estates of the other alliance.” The treaty 
explicitly exempted Bohemia from this proviso, but the meaning was 
clear.'”! The Union as a corporate body “had no thoughts to implicate 
itself in the Bohemian matter,” nor would it attack the lands of Catholic 
lords who moved against Bohemia.'”” 

In exchange, Unionists expected to be left alone according to the 
Religious Peace, and they retained the right to defend the Palatinate’s 
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hereditary territories.'”” For Maximilian, the Treaty of Ulm provided 
exactly the reassurances he needed. It removed the threat of Union 
attack on Liga territories, which meant Liga forces “no longer needed 
to wait in doubt.”!?* Three weeks after concluding the agreement, 
Maximilian marched over 20,000 Liga soldiers into Upper Austria to 
subdue the uprising there before moving to Bohemia.'”” The Treaty 
did raise concerns in Spain and Saxony who feared the brunt of Union 
forces would now move against their armies.!”° Some authorities also 
believed the Unionists might simply disregard the truce when it served 
their purposes, but Maximilian assured his allies that the deal paved 
the way to wider victory.'”’ He was right. The Treaty of Ulm marked 
one of the duke’s greatest accomplishments as Liga chief. Fulfilling his 
duty to all Liga members, Maximilian waited until he had secured the 
safety of allied states before acting outside Liga territories. Unlike the 
disaster of 1610, in 1620 Maximilian struck the right balance with Liga 
Estates. 

While the pact’s benefits for the Liga seem clear, the reasons for Union 
approval are more opaque. Unionists hoped the agreement would mark 
a first step toward a general peace that could finally resolve the 
Gravamina.!?® Its terms matched the understanding conservationists 
had advanced ever since Alsace: the Union should protect existing rights 
rather than promote new territorial acquisitions. The decision to sign the 
Treaty stemmed from this deeply ingrained conviction. The triumph of 
this vision meant that even Estates that had supported Friedrich’s accept- 
ance of the Bohemian crown, such as officials in the margraviate of 
Brandenburg-Bayreuth, now echoed their urban counterparts by arguing 
that Union forces “should be used for no other purpose than those laid 
out in the Union’s recesses. Namely, to preserve Christian religion and 
German liberty, to provide necessary defense, and to sustain all Union 
Estates and the public good.” °° Viewed from this perspective, the Treaty 
of Ulm made the most out of a challenging situation by removing the 
threat of Liga armies while trying to prevent the Bohemian war from 
engulfing the entire Empire. Unionists hoped to avoid “implicating them- 
selves in a matter that is impossible for them to resolve and that would 
result in the loss of their lands and subjects.”!°° By making a “distinction 
between matters of the Empire and Bohemia,” its advocates believed the 
Treaty undermined any justification the Spanish had for invading the 
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Palatinate.'°' This logic failed to persuade Friedrich V and his followers, 
who denounced the peace as giving the Liga carte blanche “to collude 
with Spanish military commanders.”!° For its Union supporters, how- 
ever, the Treaty of Ulm set the stage for a war contained to Bohemia and 
facilitated discussion ofthe Gravamina by displaying “the peaceful inten- 
tions of all Union members.”!° 

Unfortunately for the Union, hopes of a limited conflict evaporated 
quickly. Since the Liga had no authority over Spinola’s army, the Treaty 
of Ulm did not apply to it.'°* The Spanish general remained free to act, 
and he moved troops along the Rhine toward Heidelberg in late summer 
1620. The Union army tried to block his movements but avoided 
battle.'° In a letter to Friedrich V, Union commanders argued their 
army was too small to stop the invasion. Instead, they proposed using 
Union forces to defend territories that bordered the Palatinate while 
waiting for Dutch assistance to remove the invaders.'°° Such help never 
materialized, and with no Union support forthcoming for Friedrich, the 
military situation developed rapidly. By October, Maximilian’s army had 
subdued the rebellion in Austria and entered Bohemia. On November 8, 
1620, it met Christian von Anhalt and Friedrich’s forces outside Prague 
at White Mountain. At Mass that morning, Liga field priests preached on 
the Gospel passage where Christ enjoins his followers “to render unto 
Caesar what is Caesar’s.” Later that day, after Liga forces had routed 
Anhalt’s army and the road to Prague lay open, Maximilian remarked that 
“[Friedrich] has finally rendered the emperor his tribute, albeit 
unwillingly.” 167 

On November 9, Liga armies entered Prague while Friedrich fled in 
disgrace. The crisis in Bohemia had reinvigorated the Liga and given its 
members a renewed common purpose. It allowed Maximilian to trans- 
form the Liga into something fundamentally different from what it had 
been under three directors. The Liga’s regional, defensive character, 
which the ecclesiastical Estates prized so much, never disappeared, but 
after White Mountain, the superregional goals of Maximilian increasingly 
drove Liga activity. It became the protector of a Catholic vision for the 
Empire and imperial constitution that dovetailed with Maximilian’s dyn- 
astic ambitions of acquiring new territory and the Palatinate electorship. 
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Alongside all its myriad consequences, White Mountain ensured that 
within the Liga, the princely Bavarian vision for the alliance guided 
many policies long after the curtain fell on the Bohemian war. 

The Union experienced a different fate. In the wecks following White 
Mountain, Friedrich found exile in the United Provinces while his sup- 
porters tried to rally the Union.'°® They encouraged alliance members 
not to repeat the Schmalkaldic League’s mistakes, which suffered defeat 
“through its own fear ... and lack of trust in its abilities.” 16° Rather than 
suffer this outcome, Unionists should look “to the example and zeal of the 
papal Liga and its members, and remain steadfastly together with the 
same zeal and vigor” to save the Palatinate." Friedrich himself 
employed such imagery, calling for alliance members to disregard the 
Treaty of Ulm by rededicating themselves to “the common evangelical 
cause .... Open your eyes and look not so much at the private but at the 
public good. Follow the papist example and cleave loyally to each 
other.”!”! In an attempt to salvage whatever they could after the 
Bohemian disaster, interventionists appealed to the Empire’s history of 
alliances, and they fell back on the same idea of public and private 
interests they presented during the Alsatian controversy. They even 
held up their archenemy, the Liga, as a model to emulate, a humbling 
recognition of how much more effectively the other corporate alliance had 
operated in a moment of crisis than their own had. 

As in 1610, these pleas fell on deaf ears. Fittingly, the Union spent its 
final moments replaying its own history. By December 1620, no money 
remained in Union war coffers, and commanders in the field owed their 
soldiers three months’ back pay.'’” Spanish troops controlled sections of 
the Palatinate, and in January 1621, Ferdinand II placed Friedrich and 
anyone who supported him under imperial ban.’’* Ferdinand then wrote 
to Union cities promising to confirm their liberties and shield them from 
war, as long as they disavowed all Union activities and rededicated 
themselves to the imperial constitution. Urban magistrates had spurned 
similar offers from Charles V back in 1545-6, but this time they 
listened.'’* Many even agreed to send a special payment to the emperor’s 
war chest “as a show of their most all obedient respect and most dutiful 
devotion.”!’? With their departure, no enthusiasm remained to extend 
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the Union past its May expiration date. In April, the Union’s remaining 
princes signed a cease-fire with Spinola and withdrew their forces from 
the Palatinate.!7° A month later, the Union ceased to exist. 

In the wake of its demise, numerous pamphlets appeared that eulogized 
the Union, a telling indication of the influence that contemporaries 
believed it exerted on the war’s course. Few took a positive view of its 
accomplishments. One tract condemned the Union’s hypocrisy, since 
instead of protecting the Empire as its members claimed, Union actions 
“achieved the exact opposite. They cast religion to the wind, attacked 
imperial authority, turned precious peace into war, and suppressed 
imperial statutes with violence.” Just like its 1610 use of “unnecessary 
violence” in Alsace, the Union’s warlike ways were to blame for the 
Empire’s crisis in 1621.'7” For its part, The Union’s Grave derided the 
alliance as a “monstrosity without form or shape” that “the Liga 
ruined.”'’® Yet another author depicted the Union as the illegitimate, 
promiscuous daughter of John Calvin that had lived a life “without 
moderation and purpose,” leaving it pathetic and alone on its 
deathbed.'’° One lyricist opined that the Union had received “the wage 
of rebels” and “passed away like smoke.” 18° Most poetically, a broadsheet 
described the Union “as nothing more than an autumn flower [that] shot 
up quickly, fell, and withered just as fast.”'®’ These verdicts echo many 
modern assessments, which often portray “the Union’s history [as] 
a history of failure.”'®? When placed in the wider history of the 
Empire’s politics of alliance, however, the Union’s history is one not so 
much of failure but of missed opportunities. At multiple points, interven- 
tionists and conservationists had chances to enact their vision for the 
alliance, but they could not enshrine a single unified program of action 
until it was too late. The framework established during the 1610 Alsatian 
debate proved formative for how members conceptualized what the 
Union could and should do. It drew the internal lines that resurfaced in 
the late 1610s and determined Union policy toward Bohemia. The 
choices made by Unionists in the war’s early years, and by extension the 
course of the war itself, emerged from the Union’s relationship to its own 
history and the legacy of other alliances. 

In this respect, the Union’s experience paralleled the League of 
Landsberg and Schmalkaldic League. All three alliances opened new 
possibilities for their members and the Empire as a whole. Each alliance 
also struggled to find common ground concerning how it should use those 
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opportunities and what benefits they should produce. Herein lay the great 
potential and challenge of corporate alliances, similarities that actors at 
the time noted. When the Bohemian crisis first developed, Unionists and 
their opponents quickly drew comparisons to the Schmalkaldic League in 
1546. In a fitting twist, the Union suffered the same fate as its forebearer: 
dissolution in war followed by the stripping of an electoral title from its 
leader. 


The Liga Triumphant 


In stark contrast to the Union, the Liga stood at new heights after White 
Mountain. For the next decade, it combined its role as a regional peace- 
keeping association with almost constant military operations across the 
Empire. The interplay between these two dimensions transformed the 
Liga into the most effective corporate military power in the Empire since 
the Swabian League. Its ability to serve the needs of all members explains 
why the Liga persisted after the Union’s collapse. From the moment of its 
revival, the Liga was busy on and off the battlefield, acting as mediator in 
several conflicts between members. Some Estates saw the Thirty Years’ 
War as an opportunity to clarify jurisdictional disputes with nearby terri- 
tories, and these quarrels often drew in the Liga. In 1619, for example, 
a legal conflict erupted between the abbots of Irsee and Kempten. Irsee 
immediately sought admission to the Liga and pledged funds to gain its 
protection as a mediator. Two years later, the Liga’s intervention as 
a corporate body resolved the conflict in a way acceptable to both 
abbots.'®* As many leagues had before it, the Liga provided a venue for 
conflict resolution that benefited all involved, even when its army oper- 
ated far away from member lands. 

The Liga’s continued regional operation remained indispensable to its 
military campaigns, since it enabled Maximilian to retain the financial 
support of the alliance’s smaller Estates by providing what they desired 
most from a corporate alliance. Military operations required money, 
which meant the Liga had to balance Maximilian’s superregional agenda 
with the regional interests of the majority of Liga members. This need 
shaped Liga policy before the Treaty of Ulm, and it remained important 
after White Mountain, when fighting shifted into southern Germany. 
With victory in Bohemia secured and the Union dissolved, in 
September 1621, Maximilian turned Liga armies toward the Upper 
Palatinate, a core territory of Friedrich V’s patrimony that bordered on 
Liga members Bavaria, Bamberg, and Eichstatt. Rather than risk defeat, 
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the Upper Palatinate’s defending armies under Ernst von Mansfeld with- 
drew and headed west toward Heidelberg, which Spinola’s troops threat- 
ened. Mansfeld’s route lay directly through the heart of Swabia, just like 
the Union’s retreating army from Alsace eleven years earlier.'®* Similar to 
the Union’s experience, the ghosts of 1610 had returned to haunt the 
Liga. 

The Liga’s Swabian Estates reacted much as they had to the Alsatian 
expedition: they sent requests for protection to Munich. Maximilian 
occupied a stronger position than in 1610, and he saw Mansfeld’s retreat 
as an opportunity to solidify financial support for the Liga army. 
Accordingly, the duke argued that while he wished to help, Liga troops 
were spread thin and none were available to come to Swabia. Since the 
ecclesiastical Estates had not paid their full membership dues, no money 
remained in the Liga treasury to raise new forces.'®? If the Estates desired 
Liga armies to protect them, they should fulfill their financial obligations 
or else “consider the dangerous consequences that will befall you and 
your subjects.”'®° Eighteen months earlier in June 1620, Maximilian had 
used a similar argument when he informed Liga members that the alli- 
ance’s treasury was empty. If they wished to prevent the collapse of the 
Catholic cause, they needed to pony up their share of the levy.'®’ This 
strategy worked in 1620 to increase the flow of funds into Liga coffers for 
the Bohemian invasion. Saddled with expenses and carrying debt from 
Liga military operations, Maximilian hoped it would work again in late 
1621 to shore up the alliance’s financial future. 

Maximilian’s ultimatum turned the smaller Estates’ tactics on their 
head. It undercut their strongest negotiating tool, the refusal to pay, and 
blamed just this strategy for their current peril. Behind the scenes, 
Maximilian readied troops in case Mansfeld’s armies attacked Liga terri- 
tories in Swabia. He had learned from past mistakes and would not let 
another Alsatian expedition cripple his renewed alliance, but he also did 
not wish to lose an opportunity to reverse his luck from 1610. For their 
part, the ever resourceful ecclesiastical Estates found a compromise that 
served everyone. In a series of agreements signed in late 1621 and early 
1622, the Liga’s Swabian Estates created a local defense alliance among 
themselves to provide immediate aid in case of attack that could stabilize 
the situation until Liga armies arrived.!®® This solution, which essentially 
created a regional sub-alliance within the larger Liga, resolved many of 
the tensions from 1610 and allowed the Liga to be all things to all 
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members. It enabled the smaller Estates to provide for their immediate 
defense while ensuring that Liga forces would eventually come to their 
aid. For Maximilian, the arrangement released Liga armies from the need 
to stay in one region while still offering members protection under the 
Liga’s umbrella.'®° It freed Maximilian to pursue his larger goals for 
the alliance: securing a Catholic interpretation of the Religious Peace at 
the imperial level coupled with the elevation of his own dynasty. The sub- 
alliance therefore created interlocking layers of responsibility that 
Maximilian hoped might evolve into a larger defense arrangement involv- 
ing all members of the Swabian Circle.'”° This development never came 
to pass, as the ecclesiastical Estates dissolved their agreement for financial 
reasons once the threat from Mansfeld’s armies faded.!”! Nevertheless, 
the Liga’s flexibility in providing regional security for its members under- 
girded its ongoing attractiveness during the 1620s. 

The notion that Liga Estates should appeal to the Swabian Circle as an 
additional source of succor highlights another important component of 
Liga politics that balanced its members’ regional interests with action on 
the imperial level. Much as his grandfather Albrecht V had done with the 
League of Landsberg, Maximilian envisioned the Liga and Circles as 
complementary entities occupying different spheres of activity. At the 
same time that he mobilized Liga troops to fight outside Bavaria, for 
example, Maximilian urged the marshaling of Circle troops to defend 
lands in the Bavarian Circle. This attempt to define separate jurisdictions, 
with the Liga acting across regions and Circles acting within a region, 
guided Maximilian’s interactions with the Swabian and Franconian 
Circles as well. In early September 1621, he opposed a plan by the 
bishops of Bamberg and Würzburg to use Liga troops to fulfill their 
quota to the Franconian Circle. Arguing that Circle affairs should be 
kept separate from Liga activity, Maximilian emphasized that any troops 
raised with Liga funds had to be “useful” to the alliance and subject to his 
command." Instead, Maximilian proposed a defense pact between the 
Liga and Franconian Circle in order to protect his Franconian allies when 
Liga armies moved to other parts of the Empire.'”” Maximilian naturally 
did not want Liga resources used on non-Liga members, but his attitude 
toward the Circles displayed a commitment to the imperial constitution 
and its institutions that emulated previous alliances. In the midst of war, 
the Liga tried to operate much as the League of Landsberg had done: as 
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a supplement to imperial organs of governance that acted on an inter- 
regional level in a way the Circles could not. 

With these structures in place, the Liga’s second incarnation proved 
much more effective than its initial one. In the two years following White 
Mountain, Liga armies occupied the Upper Palatinate and then, with 
Spanish help, captured Friedrich V’s capital Heidelberg in 
September 1622. A clear victor on the battlefield, Maximilian received 
his reward for the Liga’s loyalty to the emperor in January 1623 with the 
transfer of the Palatinate electorship to Bavaria. At just this moment of 
triumph, Friedrich V’s supporters launched new assaults in the northern 
half of the Empire, and a combined Transylvanian and Turkish army 
invaded Habsburg territories from the east. As the war escalated toward 
a truly international conflict, it became apparent that Liga armies would 
stay in the field for an indefinite period of time. This reality presented 
a new challenge to Liga members: how to fund what had essentially 
become a standing army. The fact that most of the fighting had shifted 
away from the Liga’s rich territories in the south toward its members on 
the Rhine complicated matters by removing direct threats to the smaller 
Swabian Estates that could have forced them to pay higher dues.!”* 

The need to finance the Liga army far afield from its southern members 
caused competing visions for the alliance to reemerge, although Liga 
members did a better job mediating between them than their Union 
counterparts had done. In order to continue fighting, the Liga needed 
to maintain an army that, according to Maximilian, cost 450,000 Gulden 
per month. °° In spring 1623, Maximilian proposed an increased levy for 
all Liga members, including the ecclesiastical Estates, “who are very 
wealthy and spare no expense when it comes to buying and 
building.”'”° They had received Liga protection in the past and now 
needed to shoulder their fair share of the financial burden. The Swabian 
Estates protested that they had accrued massive debt in the war as well as 
damage from quartering troops, which made it impossible to pay a higher 
levy.!°’ Maximilian countered that he could not bear the costs of war 
alone. Refusal to pay would cause the Liga army to mutiny and join the 
opposing side, which would then attack Catholic Estates.!”® As he had 
done in 1620 and 1621, Maximilian connected the welfare of the south- 
ern Estates directly to their willingness to fund Liga military operations. 
With the threat of attack hundreds of kilometers away, however, this 
argument proved less persuasive than in previous years. Most Estates 
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continued to pay their regular alliance dues, but many abbots and several 
prince-bishops refused the increased levy. Undaunted, Maximilian and 
his aides continued to call for more funds, even arguing in 1624 that 
paying more into Liga coffers would give Swabian Estates an excuse to 
avoid additional Circle and imperial taxes, under the logic that the 
emperor would abstain “from grabbing you by both ears.” 1°? 

The differing politics of alliance from the early 1610s had reappeared. 
The majority of smaller Estates believed the Liga offered a necessary 
defense system and were willing to pay for collective security. They 
hesitated to dispense extra money for military operations in distant places 
that seemed of little benefit to them. This regional focus contrasted with 
Maximilian’s wider goals for the Liga, many of which he seemed to have 
achieved by 1623.”°° These competing visions caused incessant bickering 
over the army’s financing, even as the Liga continued to win on the 
battlefield. The reason for its ongoing success lay in its effectiveness at 
defending Catholic Estates in 1619-22, which created enough enthusi- 
asm for the Liga to keep its members paying at least part of their levy 
throughout the 1620s. 

By 1629, the Liga army had defeated numerous opposing forces in the 
field. In March 1629, Ferdinand II capitalized on these victories by 
issuing the Edict of Restitution, a document that embodied a Catholic 
interpretation of the Religious Peace by demanding the return of all 
property seized from Catholic institutions since 1555.7°' As it looked 
like peace might finally arrive on their terms, Liga leaders sought to 
reduce the number of soldiers under arms. In order to fund back pay for 
the demobilizing troops, Maximilian turned again to the Swabian Estates. 
Threatening to dissolve the Liga if they refused to pay, Maximilian 
highlighted all the advantages the Liga gave the smaller Estates, including 
the protection it had offered against Mansfeld’s troops. This time, the 
Swabian Estates agreed to a special payment, but in exchange, they 
requested Liga assistance on several matters of regional security. In 
particular, they asked for help enforcing the Edict of Restitution. They 
also called for Maximilian to prevent troops from marauding across the 
countryside, a problem that had increased in the second half of the 1620s 
as numerous armies moved through the area en route to other parts of the 
Empire. Maximilian accepted the compromise, although the details of aid 
remained hazy.”°” As they had many times before, the smaller Estates 
used the promise of money to turn the Liga toward their regional goals, 
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striking a deal that served the needs of all alliance members. This ability to 
reach mutually beneficial compromises represented one of the greatest 
differences between the Union and Liga during the war and goes a long 
way toward explaining the Liga’s longevity. 

Like the best of earlier leagues, the Liga of the 1620s offered something 
to everyone. It protected the territorial and religious integrity of all its 
members while promoting regional stability. For Maximilian personally, 
the Liga’s ability to pool resources facilitated his elevation to an elector- 
ship. Its military success secured new territories for Bavaria and cemented 
Maximilian’s place as the Empire’s foremost Catholic prince. Its corpor- 
ate structure also allowed Maximilian to remain independent from 
Habsburg control.’ Simply put, the Liga proved indispensable for the 
operation of Maximilian’s statecraft. While his cousin Friedrich V failed 
to realize a similarly ambitious program with the Union, Maximilian 
succeeded in turning his alliance into the foundation of expanding state 
power. Bavaria, often seen as a classic example of territorial state forma- 
tion in the Empire, developed as it did because of the support provided for 
it by multiple corporate alliances. The Bavarian territorial state as it 
emerged would have been unthinkable without alliances like the League 
of Landsberg and Catholic Liga, which provided the resources and 
opportunities Maximilian and his ancestors needed to realize their dynas- 
tic goals. 


The Liga Defeated 


By 1630, the Liga’s victories seemed destined to enshrine it as one of the 
most successful corporate alliances in the Empire’s history. Almost as 
rapidly as it revived in the late 1610s, however, the Liga suffered a fall 
from grace that led to its 1635 dissolution. While many dynamics drove 
the war’s escalation after 1629, two factors proved decisive for turning the 
tide against the Liga. Many evangelical Estates, especially ones like 
Saxony that had supported Ferdinand II in Bohemia, felt betrayed by 
the Edict of Restitution, which they characterized as an attack on the 
Religious Peace’s regime. As they looked for ways to oppose the Edict, the 
Lutheran king of Sweden Gustavus Adolphus landed on the Baltic Sea 
coast on July 6, 1630, with a battle-tested army. His arrival stoked fears 
that Evangelicals might ally with Sweden against the emperor and Liga. 
As they confronted this new threat, Liga members also found themselves 
defending their alliance’s legitimacy against attacks from the imperial 
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camp. The convergence of these two fronts presented the Liga with its 
toughest challenge since the Bohemian crisis. 

Tensions between the Liga and emperor built slowly during the 1620s, 
with command of pro-imperial forces serving as the biggest flashpoint. 
Almost all Liga campaigns occurred at Ferdinand’s request. These 
imperial commissions legitimized the Liga’s operations while making 
Ferdinand dependent on the alliance. In order to strengthen his position 
and partly at Maximilian’s suggestion, who hoped the emperor could 
shoulder more of the war’s financial costs, Ferdinand mustered his own 
imperial army in 1625 led by Albrecht von Wallenstein. This army fought 
alongside Liga forces and won many victories, but it was often unclear 
which army held precedence of command. Wallenstein’s arrogance also 
angered many Liga commanders, and several Liga Estates began to worry 
that Wallenstein’s success might lead the emperor to advance claims to 
absolute authority in the Empire. For their part, the strength of 
Wallenstein’s forces and their seeming invincibility caused some officials 
in Ferdinand’s camp to wonder whether the Liga army was even neces- 
sary for the emperor’s cause.”°* 

These issues came to a head in summer and fall 1630, when the 
Empire’s electors gathered in Regensburg. As part of deliberations, the 
Liga’s four Catholic electors demanded that the emperor relieve 
Wallenstein of his command. His quartering policies had caused massive 
deprivation in the countryside, they argued, and the split organization of 
pro-imperial forces made no logistical sense. To allow for better coordin- 
ation in the field, imperial and Liga troops should merge into one army 
under Maximilian. Behind this demand sat a claim to shared sovereignty 
that, if recognized, would have strengthened the Liga’s collective right to 
make war at the expense of imperial authority. It implicitly established the 
Liga as the main arbiter of peace in the Empire, a fact that did not escape 
the imperial camp’s notice. While Ferdinand agreed to dismiss 
Wallenstein, he and his aides refused to give Maximilian sole command 
of the armies. Instead, they proposed dissolving the Liga army and 
incorporating its troops into an imperial army under the emperor’s con- 
trol. Since the original reason for the Liga’s existence, the Protestant 
Union, had long ago disbanded, the Liga’s continued operation “contra- 
dicts in many ways the Empire’s fundamental statutes, as well as the 
Roman emperor’s highest authority and power.”””° If Maximilian wanted 
to lead the combined army, he would do so at Ferdinand’s discretion, and 
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the emperor reserved the right to dismiss the elector whenever he liked. As 
one imperial aide put it, this hierarchy made natural sense, for “there 
cannot be two emperors.”?0° 

Ferdinand’s counter-proposal echoed many claims advanced at the 
war’s start by the Discursus and revived imperial criticisms of corporate 
alliance dating back sixty years to the League of Landsberg’s expansion 
debate. It put the Liga’s electors in a bind. Placing the Liga army under 
the emperor’s control would have meant the effective end of the alliance 
as an independent corporate body, but rejecting Ferdinand meant no 
more imperial commissions and the legitimacy they conveyed. Neither 
acquiescence nor refusal seemed good options, which gave the emperor 
the initiative. In September 1630, he took his case to the alliance’s full 
membership. Ferdinand argued that the political environment had 
changed since the Liga’s 1619 revival, and its operation no longer bene- 
fited the Empire. Instead, it hindered peace by giving Protestants a reason 
to create a new Union, a process Chapter 8 explores. The Liga had 
outlived its usefulness and should disband, which would strengthen the 
Empire and lighten the financial burden on Liga members.” 

Ferdinand placed all his cards on the table, pulling out time-honored 
tactics like the fear of counter-alliances and the financial advantages of his 
politics of alliance. As they listened, however, the majority of Liga Estates 
became convinced that the emperor’s proposal would not bring prosper- 
ity. Rather, it revealed that “the imperial camp wishes in this way to 
establish absolute domination in the Empire and to oppress and curtail 
the liberty of all Estates. They hope to introduce a new form and state of 
the Empire, despite what the imperial constitution and recesses prescribe 
in these matters.”*°° This language, which paralleled exactly the accusa- 
tions made against the Union after the Munich summit, encapsulated the 
stakes for the Liga. If the alliance disbanded at Ferdinand’s request, it 
would forsake its duty to preserve the imperial constitution by removing 
the final check on the emperor’s power. Liga members therefore agreed 
they could not dissolve the alliance, especially since “the reasons that 
initiated the league’s creation are still in force.””°” 

What began as a conflict over control of pro-imperial forces had 
evolved into a clash over the imperial constitution and the Empire’s 
direction with the politics of alliance at center stage. In tones similar to 
the Union’s 1617 answer to Matthias, Liga Estates justified their alliance 
by arguing it was “nothing new in the Roman Empire” for “obedient 
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electors, princes, and Estates ... to enter into closer alliance ... as the 
examples ofthe Swabian League and League of Landsberg show. [These 
two alliances] existed within human memory, and the emperor himself 
belonged to them.” The Golden Bull sanctioned the formation ofleagues, 
and the imperial constitution guaranteed the right to alliance.”'° Since 
Ferdinand himself had requested the Liga’s reactivation in 1619, it 
should last “until the order of the Empire has been properly 
restored.”?'! Ferdinand countered that the Golden Bull allowed for 
alliances only in times of extreme need when no other way existed to 
maintain peace. Such was the case with the Swabian League and League 
of Landsberg, and he conceded that such had been the case during the 
Bohemian crisis. However, since the emperor now had his own army and 
the Union had long since disappeared, the Liga no longer possessed 
a reason to exist. Ferdinand had agreed to the Liga’s operation “as an 
interim measure ... not entirely in accordance with the imperial constitu- 
tion.” Now he wished to rectify the situation. If Liga Estates truly wished 
to return the Empire “to the terms of its constitution,” they should 
dissolve the Liga and incorporate its forces into the imperial army.”'? 

In ways that echoed the Swabian League’s final decade, the Liga 
became a victim of its own success. By 1630, many in Ferdinand’s orbit 
saw the Liga as a threat to the emperor’s power. If Ferdinand wished “to 
have authority not only in name, but also in practice,” he had to reign in 
the alliance.”!* This conviction, which foreshadowed regulations govern- 
ing alliances in the 1635 Peace of Prague, built on the ideas put forward 
by Matthias and the Discursus in the late 1610s. It signaled a growing 
uneasiness at the Empire’s highest levels with the basic idea of corporate 
alliance. Ultimately, the Swedish threat forced a compromise. Fearful 
that splitting with the emperor would mean certain defeat, Liga Estates 
did not ask Ferdinand to retract his claims about the unconstitutionality 
of corporate alliances. Maximilian also shelved the idea of combining the 
armies under Liga leadership. In exchange, the emperor dropped his 
demand that the Liga disband and agreed to two separate fighting forces: 
one under his oversight, and one under the Liga. To ensure better 
coordination, Ferdinand suggested that the Liga’s field marshal Jean 
Tilly command both armies, which Liga Estates approved. For 
Ferdinand, this arrangement ensured that the Liga would not subsume 
his authority. For Liga members, it provided a new vote of imperial 
confidence that allowed their alliance to continue.”'* It also offered 
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potential new sources of funding for the Liga army.”!° Their decision not 
to contest Ferdinand’s statements about the Golden Bull, while setting 
a dangerous precedent for the future, also served their short-term inter- 
ests by placing an additional hurdle in the way of something both the Liga 
and Ferdinand feared: the formation of a new evangelical league.”'° Such 
an alliance, argued Liga Estates, “would violate the Golden Bull, imperial 
ordinances, and Circle ordinances.” They even wondered whether it 
“should be considered an act of rebellion.”*!’ This double standard 
underlines the forces that pushed the Liga and emperor back together in 
late 1630. 

Their renewed cooperation proved less successful than the initial 
1619 agreement. The split between Ferdinand and the Liga hampered 
Tilly’s combined command, which could not defeat the Swedes. The 
first decisive battle came in September 1631, when Tilly’s forces con- 
fronted Gustavus Adolphus’s army at Breitenfeld in Saxony. In stark 
contrast to their performance eleven years earlier at White Mountain, 
Liga troops collapsed under the Swedish onslaught, losing over 12,000 
men.”!® In the battle’s aftermath, Adolphus moved south into the 
Liga’s core regions, capturing and looting Mainz and Würzburg before 
the end of 1631. The Liga’s inability to defend its own territories left 
many members feeling betrayed, especially since Maximilian deployed 
remaining Liga forces to protect Bavaria rather than allied lands. Mainz 
and other members accused Maximilian of misusing Liga resources for 
his sole benefit. Maximilian countered that Liga Estates were to blame 
for their plight because of their refusal to pay alliance dues on time.”!? 
With the Liga on the verge of disintegration, the politics of alliance from 
1610 resurfaced, just as they had in the Union at its greatest moment of 
crisis. 

The ramifications became clear at a poorly attended Liga diet that 
recessed on January 4, 1632. Maximilian declared he could not protect 
the other Estates by himself and again bemoaned the lack of payments to 
Liga coffers.””° Officially, he assured Liga members that “the Catholic 
Alliance has in no way dissolved,” although he encouraged all Estates to 
seek assistance from their Circle rather than the Liga.””' Behind closed 
doors, Maximilian was more prosaic. Surveying the landscape in early 
1632, the Bavarian elector, who had benefited in so many ways from the 
Liga’s operations during the war, concluded “that Liga Estates cannot 
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contribute anything else. Accordingly, the Liga has effectively dissolved 
and nothing remains except its name.””-- Maximilian’s assessment 
seemed prophetic when, in mid-April at the Battle of Rain in northern 
Swabia, Liga armies once more lost to the Swedes with Tilly as one ofthe 
casualties. While the Liga army remained in the field, its victories seemed 
a world away. Just as quickly as events had soured for the Union in 1620, 
the Liga now sat on the edge of oblivion in 1632. 


Conclusion 


The rise and fall ofthe Union and Liga provide a unique perspective on 
the processes that drove the Thirty Years’ War. These two alliances show 
that the war began as a conflict over the imperial constitution, but in a way 
that deeply intertwined with the legacy of past alliances and the specific 
history of the Union and Liga. The different constitutional understand- 
ings that Union and Liga members espoused flowed from their religious 
convictions and their politics of alliance. These two factors depended on 
decades of experience with previous alliances. Religious and constitu- 
tional impulses intersected with the politics of alliance to create the 
framework within which all actors made their choices. Each alliance’s 
military success depended on the ability of its members to find common 
ground that could overcome the differing visions that solidified during the 
1610 Alsatian crisis. The Union’s inability to achieve this goal clarifies 
why the majority of Unionists could not support Friedrich V’s coron- 
ation, which turned an affair all saw as religious into a Rorschach test for 
how members understood the Union’s relationship to the imperial con- 
stitution and Religious Peace. By contrast, the Liga’s balancing of com- 
peting interests during the 1620s explains why it became the most 
important military force in the war until the early 1630s. The path of 
war for its first decade and a half was inseparable from the internal 
dynamics that defined each league. The war’s start and escalation had 
little to do with an inability of Catholics and Evangelicals to communicate 
with each other, or with implacable confessional hatred. Instead, it 
derived from deep-seated loyalty to the Empire and its constitution that 
caused different parties to draw different conclusions about the implica- 
tions of the Bohemian revolt and its aftermath. In this vein, the war’s early 
course was more the product of “disrupted communication” within the 
Union than between Catholics and Evangelicals. 

The wartime fates of the Union and Liga bring back into focus the 
military potential and challenges of leagues. The mechanisms of 
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corporate alliance allowed the marshaling of military resources on 
a greater scale than most states could manage on their own. This 
dynamic, evident in previous alliances like the Swabian and 
Schmalkaldic leagues, enabled the Liga’s successes while facilitating the 
Union’s downfall. The inability of Unionists to agree on how to use 
alliance forces meant that when push came to shove, no Union army 
came to defend Friedrich’s Bohemian crown. The interventionists’ failure 
to impose their vision on the alliance gave the Winter King little chance of 
withstanding his opponents. By contrast, the Liga’s preservation of com- 
mon interests kept its members paying at least part of their dues on 
a regular basis and enabled it to create essentially a standing army, one 
of the first in the Empire’s history. The Liga’s corporate resources made it 
possible for Maximilian of Bavaria to achieve his personal dynastic goals, 
including the attainment of an electorship, but his reliance on the Liga’s 
shared sovereignty left him constantly battling his allies for money. 
Everyone could see the military benefits of corporate alliance in the 
war’s first decade, but that potential relied on compromises to finance 
league armies. This situation created an interlocking relationship between 
views of the imperial constitution and the extent to which Estates were 
willing to pool military resources. When this relationship faltered, alli- 
ances could not function as effective tools of war. 

In the end, the Thirty Years’ War brought the end of both religious 
alliances. As with numerous leagues before them, the Union and Liga’s 
dissolution came when the common ground among their Estates evapor- 
ated. When members believed that a league no longer served its purpose, 
when leagues became more burdensome than beneficial, they collapsed. 
This happened much earlier for the Union than for the Liga, but similar 
processes operated in both alliances. As the prince-bishop of Salzburg had 
remarked in 1598, almost all leagues ended at some point, a major 
advantage and challenge of alliances. The limited duration of most alli- 
ances enabled their constant reinvention. This feature made them rele- 
vant, flexible political tools, but it also made them unstable, especially in 
times of deep crisis. Such forces had shaped every corporate alliance in 
the Empire since the Swabian League, just as they influenced the Union 
and Liga. In the years after the religious alliances dissolved, these dynam- 
ics encouraged some states to champion ideas similar to what the 
Discursus had preached in 1618 in order to redefine the politics of alliance 
in northern European political systems. 


8 Westphalia and Politics of Alliance in the 
Empire and the Dutch Republic (1631-1696) 


In March 1631, a half-year before the Battle of Breitenfeld, Elector 
Johann Georg of Saxony and his advisers bemoaned the damage that 
the Catholic Liga and Protestant Union had caused in the Holy Roman 
Empire. The current unending war stemmed from these alliances, they 
argued, which had sown discord among Imperial Estates. It would have 
been better “if neither the Union nor the ensuing Catholic Liga had ever 
been created, and if everyone had adhered to the imperial constitutions. 
In that case, the condition of the beloved Fatherland of the German 
Nation would surely find itself in a much better and more tolerable 
state.”! This claim echoed arguments made throughout the war’s first 
half, from the Discursus Politicus through the imperial camp’s 1630 pro- 
posal to eliminate the Liga. It voiced the frustration many Estates felt as 
the war entered its thirteenth year. Even as the Saxons condemned the 
Union and Liga, however, they pursued their own set of negotiations 
aimed at forming a league to counteract the 1629 Edict of Restitution. 
While they blamed corporate alliances for the destruction wrought by the 
war, the Saxons nonetheless saw the politics of alliance as one possible 
way out of the Empire’s intractable crisis. 

Nineteen years later, a debate erupted in the Dutch Republic over what 
form the state should take after gaining formal independence from 
Spanish rule. Conflict became particularly heated in 1650, when 
Holland’s provincial government adopted several policies that bolstered 
the sovereignty of individual provinces at the expense of the States 
General and stadholder. Opponents lambasted what they saw as the 
selfishness of Holland’s leaders, whom they accused of trampling on the 
principles of interprovincial unity embodied in the corporate alliance that 
still bound the United Provinces together: the 1579 Union of Utrecht. 
Characteristic of such views was the complaint of one author, who 
lamented that rather than promote the common good of all alliance 
members, Holland’s initiatives led to “disorder, confusion, schism, and 
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the dissipation of the Union.”” If the United Provinces were to realize the 
fruits of independence, he argued, they had to strengthen, not weaken, 
the Union’s bonds. Otherwise, if they abandoned their alliance’s core 
values, the Dutch Republic’s prosperity and freedom would collapse. 

These two reflections on corporate alliance represented wider move- 
ments in the Empire and Dutch Republic that gained prominence during 
the Thirty Years’ War and its aftermath. In the Empire, the skepticism of 
the early war years grew into disillusionment with traditional cross-status 
leagues that led to their breakdown as tools for political organization. 
While the 1648 Peace of Westphalia reaffirmed the right of Imperial 
Estates to form alliances, the leagues created after the war possessed 
different structures from those formed before it, even as they incorporated 
many principles and ideals from earlier leagues. For some princes, alli- 
ances became a way to unite Estates of comparable stature and to culti- 
vate connections to powers outside the Empire rather than a means to 
create power-sharing arrangements with less prominent Estates for col- 
lective security. Other authorities turned increasingly to the Imperial 
Circles to secure their common interests. Instead of forming separate 
alliances that supplemented the Circles, as the League of Landsberg 
had done, Estates in the second half of the seventeenth century created 
associations among multiple Circles to achieve the benefits of past cor- 
porate alliances. The last cross-status alliance formed during the war, the 
League of Heilbronn, anticipated both these developments. The shifting 
of politics of alliance into new cooperative structures changed the form 
leagues took, but it also ensured that the values and language of corporate 
alliance remained an essential part of the Empire’s political culture into 
the eighteenth century. 

Events followed a different course in the Netherlands, but there too 
understandings of corporate alliance evolved after the Peace of 
Westphalia ended the Thirty Years’ War. After eighty years of conflict 
with Spain, the seven provinces of the Union of Utrecht emerged as a fully 
independent state in 1648. Very quickly, the war’s end brought 
a reckoning over the Union’s power and authority. Deep fault lines 
existed in Dutch society over how much autonomy each province pos- 
sessed and where sovereignty lay in the Union’s system. At the center of 
these conflicts stood competing interpretations of the Union. Some indi- 
viduals saw the Union as a path to bolstering the Dutch Republic’s central 
governmental bodies, while others understood the Union as the guaran- 
tor of provincial autonomy. As they clashed, proponents of all proposals 
went to pains to show how their ideas fulfilled the Union’s true ideals and 
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promise. The competition between these different politics of alliance 
altered how the Union functioned and determined the form of the post- 
war Dutch state. In both the Empire and the United Provinces, the 
politics of alliance operated well into the period traditionally seen as the 
heyday of territorial state formation driven by bureaucratization. Rather 
than fade away in the face of centralizing bureaucratic governments, 
commitment to the ideals of alliance and shared sovereignty proved 
essential for how each political system and its various state actors devel- 
oped in the decades after Westphalia. Incorporating this era into the wider 
history of Dutch and German leagues reveals the myriad ways in which 
the politics of alliance continued to create boundaries and opportunities 
for state formation well into the 1700s. 


Gustavus Adolphus and Protestant Politics of Alliance 


The 1629 Edict of Restitution and Sweden’s subsequent involvement in 
the war revived interest in the politics of alliance among the Empire’s 
Evangelicals in the early 1630s. For Protestant propagandists, Gustavus 
Adolphus’s victories heralded the arrival of a messiah who could cleanse 
the Empire of Catholic abuses and usher in an era of peace under 
Protestant rule.” Some enthusiasts even suggested that Adolphus depose 
Ferdinand II and establish himself as emperor.* A few Protestant rulers 
therefore joined the Swedes from the start, such as Landgrave Wilhelm 
V of Hesse-Kassel, who concluded a military pact with Adolphus in 
November 1630 that labeled the emperor a threat to the imperial consti- 
tution and called for offensive action to preserve “German liberty.”” The 
arrangement’s aggressive nature and Wilhelm’s willingness to tie himself 
to a foreign ruler raised eyebrows across the Empire. Most evangelical 
authorities, including Johann Georg and Elector Georg Wilhelm of 
Brandenburg, hoped to stay neutral in any conflict between the Swedish 
king and Ferdinand. At the same time, they sought ways to reverse the 
Edict of Restitution, and many Protestant Estates believed that they 
needed to present a united bloc to preserve and regain their proper 
rights.° Their attempts to create this front, combined with the heady 
days of Swedish military success in the early 1630s, gave rise to new 
concepts of how leagues could buttress the Empire’s constitution. 

The first effort at creating a new Protestant league occurred, surpris- 
ingly, under Saxon guidance. Initially, Johann Georg tried to roll back the 
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Edict of Restitution through the Electoral College. When it became clear 
that the Catholic electors would not compromise, he invited evangelical 
authorities to gather in Leipzig to discuss strategies for opposing the 
Edict.’ As rumors of the meeting spread, some officials at the imperial 
court feared it might create “a new Union or ... a dangerous and far- 
reaching constitution of Circles.” Their concerns were well founded. 
Over a dozen Estates accepted Saxony’s invitation, and the conference 
opened in February 1631 with the goals of “stabilizing” the imperial 
constitution and preserving “German liberty, which has been so heroic- 
ally and dearly acquired with the shedding of much valiant blood.”? Very 
quickly, the majority of attendees agreed that a corporate alliance offered 
the best way to achieve their objectives. The resulting League of Leipzig 
framed itself as a defensive alliance to protect “the public peace, imperial 
constitutions, Enforcement Ordinance, and similar fundamental laws.” 1° 
To emphasize its legality, the League structured itself as an alliance 
among multiple Imperial Circles, a move that paralleled Catholic plans 
to use the Circles to fund Liga and imperial armies.) This approach 
allowed members to avoid taking on extra financial burdens, since any 
monies they sent to the League army could come from funds they already 
contributed to their Circle. Its organization also enabled the League of 
Leipzig to avoid calling itself a successor to the Protestant Union, since 
the League built on existing governmental organs that the Enforcement 
Ordinance allowed to collaborate with each other.’ League Estates 
highlighted this fact, eschewing the use of words like alliance, league, or 
union and instead referring to their agreement by the more neutral term 
“verfassung,” or “constitution,” a phrase commonly used when discussing 
Circle activities.'? 

A version of Ulm’s 1558 idea where one Circle could hold another 
“under its arm” had come to fruition. Nevertheless, while many 
Evangelicals cheered the League’s creation, others proved skeptical. 
Several cities, for example, were noncommittal about joining for familiar 
reasons: they worried about the financial costs of membership and feared 
provoking the emperor’s anger. The League’s relationship to external 
powers provided another source of friction. During the Leipzig meeting, 
the assembled Estates received offers of alliance from Sweden and 
France. They rebuffed both, despite some voices calling for the League 
to close ranks with Adolphus. As officials from Saxony argued, the 
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League’s goal was not to make war with the emperor but to force Catholic 
authorities to negotiate in a fair manner.'* The League provided strength 
in numbers to legitimize evangelical demands, as long as its members 
made it clear they did not wish to revive the Protestant Union or to serve 
a foreign lord. 

To convey this message, League members wrote to Ferdinand II pro- 
claiming their loyalty to the imperial crown. They complained bitterly 
about the Edict of Restitution and the Liga army, but they expressed hope 
that the League of Leipzig could usher in peace by encouraging 
Ferdinand “to relieve entirely and completely the loyal evangelical and 
Protesting Estates from this large, unheard of, and no longer bearable 
distress.”’° Their letter missed its mark. Predictably, the emperor and 
Liga members recoiled at what they considered the Protestant Union’s 
revival. Ferdinand condemned “the new Leipzig constitution ... as 
a violation of all imperial statutes” and an arrangement “without example 
in the Roman Empire.”'° As such, it placed “the entire Empire in 
danger.”'” All alliances required imperial “foreknowledge, consent, and 
approval,” which Ferdinand refused to grant. Instead, he ordered League 
members to disband and to stop pilfering Circle funds.’® Under such 
pressure, the League collapsed almost as quickly as it came into being. By 
July 1631, Liga troops, which outnumbered League of Leipzig forces 
three to one, had forced numerous Estates to withdraw from the 
League. One month later, almost all League members had resigned. ° 

The League of Leipzig’s experience confirmed for many Evangelicals 
that the Empire’s internal mechanisms could not resolve Protestant 
grievances. Uncertainty about Adolphus’s goals had made Saxony and 
others reticent to back the Swedes in early 1631, but the Leipzig alliance’s 
failure and the emperor’s harsh words left them little choice as the year 
progressed.”° As imperial and Liga armies moved toward Saxony in late 
summer in the hopes of subduing Johann Georg like they had the League 
of Leipzig’s other members, the Saxon elector entered a military alliance 
with Adolphus “for as long as the danger from the enemy shall 
continue.”*! This coalition bore immediate fruit in the victory at 
Breitenfeld and the subsequent Swedish military expansion into Liga 
territories in southern Germany. As the worm turned on the battlefield, 
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Protestant authorities again took up the idea of a league, this time under 
Swedish leadership. The resulting League of Heilbronn marked the war’s 
last cross-status corporate alliance. 


The League of Heilbronn 


After Breitenfeld, Adolphus and his advisers sought to systematize the 
ad hoc military agreements they had formed with individual Estates. 
Over the course of 1632, Adolphus developed a plan to unite Protestant 
Imperial Estates in a massive corporate alliance with the Swedish crown 
at its head.”” In an October 1632 letter to his Chancellor Axel 
Oxenstierna, Adolphus argued that the war effort “demands a close 
cohesion between those who are concerned for the common cause in 
Germany.” Oxenstierna should therefore form a league with the 
Protestant members of the Franconian, Swabian, Upper Rhenish, and 
Electoral Rhenish Circles. This alliance would allow Evangelicals in 
these Circles “to break away from the emperor, to acknowledge him 
no longer, and ... to join together to prosecute the war against the 
emperor and his adherents.” To embolden Estates to join this league, 
Adolphus advised Oxenstierna “to suggest to them the example of the 
United Netherlands.”*? By drawing this comparison, the Swedes 
wished to encourage German Evangelicals to close ranks and reject the 
emperor’s authority through a corporate alliance just as the Union of 
Utrecht’s members had done to King Philip II in 1581.74 What had 
worked to transform political structures in one part of northern Europe 
could just as easily work in another. To make this alliance as strong as 
possible, Adolphus emphasized the need to incorporate cities, which he 
saw as essential for financing the league’s military operations.” In 
essence, Adolphus floated a transformation of the Empire through an 
alliance on par with what Charles V had proposed in 1547, but this time 
with the goal of severing its members’ bonds to the emperor rather than 
solidifying them. 

Shortly after writing, however, Adolphus died in battle against a revived 
imperial army and the remnants of Liga forces on November 6, 1632. As 
the command of Swedish armies passed to Oxenstierna, he remained 
intent on using the politics of alliance to shore up military and financial 
support among Imperial Estates. A league comprised of several southern 
Circles promised to shift the war burden onto German states while 
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maintaining Swedish control of military operations, in the process enab- 
ling many Swedish troops to reposition northward toward the Baltic 
Sea.”° Accordingly, Oxenstierna invited all Protestant members of the 
four targeted Circles to Heilbronn in March 1633. While Swabian and 
Franconian Estates attended in good numbers, so few Estates came from 
the Rhenish Circles that administratively they combined into one quasi- 
Circle, with Swedish occupied territories along the Rhine and Main rivers 
forming a fourth “phantom Circle” for deliberations.”’ As the assembly 
opened, Oxenstierna emphasized Sweden’s benevolence, highlighting 
how the League of Leipzig’s destruction through “the emperor and 
Liga’s violence” had caused many Estates to form individual agreements 
with Sweden to combat the “emperor and Liga.” The time had come to 
formalize these relations through a league that could unite its participants 
into “one body” to save the Empire.”® 

Many of the assembled authorities proved interested, if Oxenstierna 
agreed to certain conditions. Evangelical members of the Swabian Circle, 
for instance, argued that no individual Circle could handle the current 
crisis, which necessitated the creation of “a general body and loyal com- 
bination” among different Circles.”° How best to do so remained an open 
question. In Württemberg, which chaired the Swabian Circle, advisors to 
Duke Eberhard III saw advantages and disadvantages to Oxenstierna’s 
proposal. On the plus side, a Protestant league would keep Sweden 
involved in the war and create a united front that might finally secure 
the Gravamina.*° At the same time, the Württemberger feared that 
without Electoral Saxony, which had expressed little interest in 
Oxenstierna’s plan, the alliance could not achieve victory. They expressed 
reservations about granting the league’s directorship to a foreign power as 
well.*’ As Jakob Löffler opined, “this work is so important that nothing 
like it has occurred in several centuries,” but the details mattered. 
Primarily, Estates had to determine what role Sweden would play in the 
alliance, and how far Oxenstierna expected its members to go in opposing 
the emperor.” 

As such, Imperial Estates successfully pushed back on the suggestion 
that the alliance declare the emperor and Empire as enemies. They also 
insisted that Oxenstierna try to incorporate the two Saxon Circles along 
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with the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg. With these conditions met, 
the assembled Estates agreed to a new corporate alliance with Sweden at 
its head.** Like the Schmalkaldic League and Protestant Union, the 
League of Heilbronn justified itself as a work of “defense and conserva- 
tion” that threatened no one.** The myriad abuses that Evangelicals 
suffered from the Edict of Restitution and “the imperial army, as well as 
the Liga,” necessitated the League’s creation.” To promote solidarity, 
the League barred members from seeking peace individually. Instead, 
they pledged to support each other “until such time as the liberties of 
Germany, and a respect for the principles and constitution of the Holy 
Roman Empire, are once again firmly established, the restoration of the 
Protestant Estates is secured, and a just and certain peace ... is obtained 
and concluded.” In addition, they swore to back Sweden until it received 
“an appropriate satisfaction” for the blood and treasure it had 
expended.*° 

The League, therefore, set no specific duration for its existence. Like 
Moritz of Saxony’s 1552 alliance, it established its terminus as the 
achievement of specific war objectives. In service of these goals, the treaty 
appointed Oxenstierna as League director with final say over all military 
affairs. It also set up a council of “well-qualified persons” appointed by 
the member Circles to advise Oxenstierna on “important matters.””” 
While its exact authority remained unclear, the League council repre- 
sented an attempt to place limits on Oxenstierna’s power. The tensions 
between the interests of the Circles and the Swedish crown evident in the 
council’s creation bedeviled the League throughout its short existence. At 
the time of its founding, however, League members expressed hope that 
“this Christian, godly, forced work of defense” would restore the 
Empire’s constitution by procuring a peace acceptable to all 
Evangelicals.*® 

As this evidence shows, the League’s treaty contained many elements 
of past leagues. It nonetheless represented a novelty in two respects. First, 
following the League of Leipzig, the League of Heilbronn structured itself 
as an alliance of Circles, with members of multiple corporate bodies 
joining collectively to form another corporate body. This organization 
sat at the heart of how League members conceptualized their alliance, 
which they constantly referred to as “the confederated four Circles.”*? In 
the process, the League normalized the idea that different Circles could 
ally with each other in the same way that individual states could. Second, 
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the League placed a ruler that did not belong to the Empire at the head of 
an alliance of Imperial Estates. The decision to ally with an external 
power, a quandary that the Schmalkaldic League, League of Landsberg, 
and Protestant Union had also encountered, resulted from the hardened 
lines that years of war created. By 1633, many Evangelicals had become 
convinced that a league with Sweden was the only way to achieve the 
Gravamina.*° The implications of this stance for the Empire’s future were 
unclear. The League of Heilbronn could go the way of the Protestant 
Union and Schmalkaldic League. On the other hand, as the reference to 
the Dutch Republic implied, the League’s use of shared sovereignty and 
the inclusion of a foreign ruler could potentially create an entirely new 
state structure in the Empire. At the core of this experiment sat the old 
tension between conservation and innovation in the politics of alliance. 
The League of Heilbronn’s destiny, and the Empire’s wider fate, rested 
on the war’s course. 

Unfortunately for its members, the League never achieved its potential. 
Most evangelical Estates in the south felt they had little hope of survival 
without Sweden’s protection, so they entered the League.*! The story 
was different in northern Germany, where the electors of Brandenburg 
and Saxony did not join. While some at the Brandenburg court expressed 
interest in the League, conflict with Sweden over Pomerania led Elector 
Georg Wilhelm to stay outside the alliance. Saxon Elector Johann Georg 
had his own reasons for declining membership. Although he allied mili- 
tarily with Sweden in September 1631, Johann Georg felt the arrange- 
ment placed too much power in Adolphus’s hands. He had no desire for 
Saxony to become a Swedish puppet state, so when Adolphus died, 
Johann Georg declared his oaths to Sweden dissolved, since he had 
sworn them to Adolphus’s person.*” While the Saxons cooperated with 
Sweden throughout 1633 out of military necessity, the elector did not 
wish to cede leadership of German Protestants by submitting himself to 
a Swedish directorship.*’ Instead, the Saxons began negotiating with the 
imperial camp to end the war, and they portrayed the League as a tool of 
Swedish power that Evangelicals had joined under duress.** In their 
opinion, the League violated a basic rule of corporate alliance, that “the 
power of war and peace had to remain in the hands of the beloved 
Fatherland” while leaving “the structure of the holy Empire” 
untouched.*? A reply to Swedish entreaties to enter the League shortly 
after its creation sums up the Saxon attitude: the Heilbronn alliance “goes 
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against both the elector’s reputation and all salutary imperial 
constitutions.”*° 

The inability to include Saxony, Brandenburg, and any Estate from 
their spheres of influence placed much of the League’s financial burden 
on smaller Estates in the south, just as the Protestant Union and 
Schmalkaldic League had done. Militarily, it made the League of 
Heilbronn dependent on Sweden, and Oxenstierna’s control of military 
decision-making meant that Swedish orders had to be followed, even 
when they might prove counterproductive.*” In addition, Swedish 
demands to reform the Circles aggravated many Estates.*® These condi- 
tions produced widespread resentment that resulted in fierce battles over 
financing, with Oxenstierna demanding ever more money from smaller 
Estates and the League’s cities and knights becoming ever more resistant 
to paying.”” At the League’s outset, Oxenstierna had envisioned an army 
of 120,000 men funded by the Circles. In reality, members made less than 
half the payments required by the League treaty.”’ Some members paid 
less than % their allotted dues, while others were forced to pay well 
beyond their agreed upon contributions.’ This situation upset League 
cities in particular, since Oxenstierna expected them to carry the heaviest 
financial load. As they had in numerous past alliances, several cities 
refused to make extra payments to League coffers.”” Swedish plundering 
of urban territories bred further discontent, as many urban leaders came 
to regard the League as an expensive and exploitive endeavor. Magistrates 
in Ulm and Nuremberg even began to fear that Oxenstierna would use the 
League to fight Denmark and Poland with money extorted from the 
cities.” The same concerns that drove urban politics of alliance in 1542 
and 1610 resurfaced in the 1630s in the League of Heilbronn. 

The innovation of installing a foreign power as League chief did little to 
alter this most persistent of alliance dynamics. Ruptures in the alliance 
came to a head in mid-1634 at a League diet in Frankfurt.”* League 
members clashed with Oxenstierna and sought to place more restrictions 
on his authority. Meanwhile, Swedish designs on Pomerania scuttled any 
chance of incorporating Brandenburg and the two Saxon circles, which 
left the League no stronger than when it had started a year earlier.” In 
a letter back to Sweden, Oxenstierna placed the blame squarely on the 
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German states, bemoaning their unwillingness to support his goals.”° In 
a moment of exasperation, he opined that “in the long run no reliance is to 
be placed on these people and the alliances which have been made with 
them.”°’ Mobilizing shared sovereignty to further Swedish aims looked 
great in theory, but left much to be desired in practice. 

For their part, many League members resented Oxenstierna’s leader- 
ship style as well as his decision to foist the army’s financing onto the 
allied Circles. From the start, some Estates could not pay their dues, 
which exasperated the Swedish chancellor. When Margrave Christian of 
Brandenburg-Bayreuth, a founding member of the old Protestant Union, 
claimed in summer 1633 that he could not meet the League’s financial 
obligations because his lands had been “ruined by friends and foes alike,” 
Oxenstierna scolded Christian for his short-sightedness and wondered 
aloud if the margrave wished to see the League disbanded.”® If Christian’s 
reluctance to pay helped lead “to the ruin of the entire Evangelical cause,” 
then blame rested with him, and Oxenstierna declared himself “excused 
before God and others” for the resulting calamity.”” This brusque atti- 
tude alienated many League members, some of whom drew attention to 
Oxenstierna’s tendency to use League funds to protect Swedish territories 
alone, rather than putting the money into League coffers to support its 
army. By late summer 1634, Nuremberg’s magistrates had become con- 
vinced that Swedish dominance of the League did more harm than good, 
and they sought a way “to quit this damaging confederation.” The best 
hope lay in Saxony’s attempt to forge peace with Ferdinand II. If success- 
ful, these efforts could resolve the problems facing the Empire. If they 
failed and the League of Heilbronn had to fight on, it would result in “the 
Fatherland of the German Nation’s total ruination.”°° 

As had many league chiefs before him, Oxenstierna discovered the hard 
way the pitfalls that accompanied the benefits of shared sovereignty 
through an alliance. The League of Heilbronn housed irreconcilable 
goals, as Imperial Estates and Sweden came together out of necessity 
but sought to achieve different things through their alliance. Fear of their 
common enemy held the League together for a while, but once the 
military situation deteriorated, so did the common ground for cooper- 
ation. And as the Frankfurt diet lurched forward, the military situation 
became dire. In July 1634, the city of Regensburg fell to the emperor’s 
army, followed quickly by Donauwörth. Imperial and Liga troops then 
besieged the Swabian city of Nördlingen, a key entry point into 
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Württemberg. League of Heilbronn troops arrived at Nördlingen on 
September 6 to relieve the city, but they underestimated the investing 
forces. When the smoke cleared, the emperor’s troops had obliterated the 
League army. In the next two weeks, the duchy of Württemberg fell, and 
all southern Germany looked open to the emperor’s forces, in a dramatic 
reversal of the situation after Breitenfeld three years earlier. 

The crushing defeat at Nördlingen increased the desire for peace 
among League members and other Estates like Saxony, which accelerated 
its negotiations with the imperial camp. Outside of placing hope in these 
efforts, many League Estates saw bringing the French into the war as the 
only way forward. Their labors failed to provide relief. Realizing the 
League’s situation, the French pushed terms advantageous to themselves, 
while Oxenstierna and the Imperial Estates could not agree on the extent 
of concessions to make. As the alliance’s princes ratified a provisional 
treaty that overwhelmingly favored France, Oxenstierna and some 
League cities rejected it. Regardless, League members had no financial 
means to continue fighting.°' It was just like old times in the Protestant 
Union, and the League of Heilbronn soon suffered a similar fate. When 
Saxony and Ferdinand II agreed to a provisional peace in early 1635 
known as the Peace of Prague, League cities stopped all participation in 
the alliance, and many members gravitated toward Saxony. For his part, 
Oxenstierna left southern Germany to secure Swedish gains in the 
north.°” He condemned the Saxon elector as an “enemy” while washing 
his hands of the League, whose members “run to their own ruin.”°? Some 
officials remained loyal to the idea of the League, and they cautioned 
against abandoning the alliance for an uncertain agreement with the 
emperor.°* Such appeals, however, could not hold the League together, 
as the majority of its members saw the Peace as the best hope for ending 
bloodshed in the Empire.’ While a rump League council met into the 
summer, the alliance effectively stopped operating as a cohesive league.°° 
Like the Protestant Union before it, the League of Heilbronn died with 
a whimper. 

While short-lived, the League of Heilbronn introduced significant 
innovations into the politics of alliance. Its organization as an association 
of Circles, its incorporation of a foreign power, and its granting of the 
League’s directorship to that power had lasting influence in the second 
half of the seventeenth century. Associations between alliances and rulers 
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outside the Empire had existed before the League, of course. They took 
the form of financial agreements, such as papal and Spanish subsidies for 
the Liga or French support for Moritz of Saxony in the 1550s. Some pacts 
constituted agreements of protection, such as the treaties with England 
and the Dutch Republic signed by the Protestant Union’s princes. In all 
these arrangements, however, the league in question remained 
a corporate entity separate from the external power. In the League of 
Heilbronn, Sweden operated not as an outside affiliate, but as a full- 
fledged member, much as Albrecht V of Bavaria had envisioned the 
Habsburg Netherlands’ participation in the League of Landsberg roughly 
sixty years earlier. The League of Heilbronn went a step further by placing 
Sweden at its head, something no other corporate alliance had contem- 
plated. This move signaled new directions on the horizon for the politics 
of alliance. In the short-term, it proved insufficient to hold the League 
together in the face of age-old dynamics and military disaster. 


Alliance in the Empire and the Peace of Prague 


The final nail in the League of Heilbronn’s coffin came from the Peace of 
Prague, which Saxon and imperial representatives signed on May 30, 
1635. The Peace sought to reconcile the emperor with opposing Estates 
so they could work together to remove external powers like Sweden from 
the Empire. It suspended the Edict of Restitution for forty years while 
establishing a normal year of 1627, meaning that Estates could retain 
whatever lands they held on November 12, 1627. These stipulations 
satisfied Johann Georg, since they effectively canceled the Edict’s effects 
that had already occurred and confirmed Saxon ownership of lands taken 
during the war. They also reaffirmed gains made by Liga armies, includ- 
ing Maximilian of Bavaria’s conquest of the Upper Palatinate and his 
appointment as elector, both of which the Peace made hereditary posses- 
sions of his house. Militarily, the Peace established something that some 
imperial aides had sought for decades: a single imperial army, to which 
the treaty’s signatories contributed troops. At the same time, the Peace 
and its side agreements allowed Maximilian and Johann Georg to retain 
control of their troops as separate corps of the army.°” 

Since the Peace carried Saxony’s imprimatur, many Protestant Estates 
joined it. The Peace’s offer of full amnesty to most combatants proved 
especially attractive. Crucially, however, this amnesty explicitly excluded 
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the Swedes and their closest allies, including Württemberg, the Palatinate, 
and Hesse-Kassel. The “amnesty question,” as it came to be known, 
formed one of the Peace’s most controversial aspects. While the limits on 
amnesty punished Estates that Ferdinand I and his allies deemed most 
obstinate in opposing the emperor, they ensured that those same author- 
ities had to keep fighting to protect their lands and titles. Sweden’s exclu- 
sion from the Peace, and the unfavorable terms presented to Oxenstierna 
for joining it, gave the Swedes their own motivation to continue the war. 
Saxony’s declaration of war against Sweden in October 1635, coupled with 
Brandenburg’s declaration in January 1636, made receiving an acceptable 
peace an even greater challenge for the Swedes.°® 

The Peace of Prague therefore did not stop the fighting. While many 
Imperial Estates turned on Sweden, France declared war on Spain and 
renewed support for the Swedes. The Peace nevertheless realigned many 
of the war’s participants and set a framework for the negotiations held in 
Westphalia a decade later. There was one particular area where the Peace 
proved highly influential for the rest of the war. Paragraph 79 declared 
that “every and all unions, leagues, alliances, and similar agreements, 
including the oaths and duties related to them, are completely annulled.” 
Estates should henceforth trust “solely and alone in the imperial and 
Circle constitutions.”°” This article marked the culmination of 
a skeptical movement toward the politics of alliance that had gained 
momentum during the war. It realized the ideas that Emperor Matthias 
and the Discursus Politicus had advanced in the late 1610s while reviving 
Lazarus von Schwendi’s 1570 proposal to purge corporate alliances from 
the Empire. In the immediate context of the war, Paragraph 79 made 
concrete the misgivings about the Liga that Ferdinand and his aides had 
aired during the 1630 Regensburg meeting, which imperial negotiators 
referenced in justifying the clause’s inclusion in the Peace.’° It also flowed 
from the doubts that Saxony had expressed about leagues for decades, 
most recently regarding the League of Heilbronn. The order to disband 
and bar corporate alliances therefore tapped into a strain of thought that 
had existed within the Empire for years. 

Accordingly, the alliance clause did not represent a radical break with 
the past, as some scholars have argued, nor was it a raw expression of 
imperial power.’! It formed part of negotiations from the start and 
benefited both the emperor and Saxony.’” Johann Georg never joined 
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the Union or the League of Heilbronn, and he had pushed for the Liga’s 
elimination since at least 1623. As recently as 1631, he and his aides had 
blamed the Union and Liga for the war, and in 1632, Johann Georg 
suggested that all alliances in the Empire should disband in response to 
Swedish overtures to join their league. Part of Paragraph 79’s mutually 
beneficial nature was its non-confessional focus. Its blanket dissolution 
declared any alliance that Evangelicals had forged with Sweden null and 
void, but it did the same to the Liga. Both outcomes served Saxon interests, 
as they ended the hated Catholic alliance and reaffirmed Saxon leadership of 
German Protestants. They also profited the emperor by offering an oppor- 
tunity to enact reforms proposed in 1630 that facilitated full imperial control 
of the war effort.’ As the emperor’s adviser Johann Caspar von Stadion 
argued, the Liga’s military ineffectiveness had become apparent during the 
disasters of 1631. Rather than halting the Swedish advance, the Liga had 
“opened the gates wide for them to enter at their pleasure.”’* By ensuring 
that “Liga Estates can be separated [from each other] with good will,” the 
Peace could establish proper order under the emperor’s command.” 
Paragraph 79 successfully dissolved the Empire’s corporate alliances, 
largely because of the weakness of the leagues that existed in 1635. By the 
Peace’s conclusion, the League of Heilbronn had effectively stopped 
operating. The Liga’s condition was hardly better. No Liga diet had 
met since late 1631. While its army remained in the field, only Bavaria 
continued to contribute substantial funds to it. As Elector Anselm 
Casimir of Mainz argued in early 1635, Liga members were simply too 
financially drained to keep fighting. ’° Some isolated voices raised oppos- 
ition, such as Elector Ferdinand of Cologne, who warned that the Liga’s 
dissolution would “fully disarm the Catholics. By contrast, Saxony as the 
opposing side’s leader ... will remain armed.” Worse still, since Johann 
Georg would command troops in the imperial army, he would “receive 
support from the Catholics through their contributions.”’’ Maximilian 
found this issue crucial as well. Control of the Liga army bolstered his 
reputation, and Maximilian considered a total elimination of his military 
role unacceptable. As the duke argued to Ferdinand II in March 1635, he 
should receive the same military concessions as Johann Georg, since “we 
and our allied Catholic Estates have always been loyal to your Majesty 
and the Empire, while Saxony has strongly opposed both.” ’* Some in the 
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imperial camp sympathized, arguing that “the Catholics were not the first 
with their Liga, but rather were driven to it by the others through the 
Union.” Giving Maximilian his own command, moreover, was the only 
way to ensure he would dissolve the Liga.’” As long as it did not make 
Evangelicals think that “the Catholics wish to continue the annulled Liga 
under another name,” the concession was worth making.*° 

Ferdinand II ultimately agreed with this logic, but for months 
Maximilian remained unsure of the outcome. Shortly before the Battle 
of Nördlingen, for example, Maximilian repeated the fear of Liga Estates 
from 1630 that the emperor and his advisors sought “to take away all 
authority and power from the praiseworthy Catholic Liga, to take slow 
control of its army and thereby thoroughly to annul and destroy the Liga, 
so that they alone can direct everything in the Roman Empire according 
to their will.”®! Maximilian’s ability to retain command of former Liga 
troops as a separate corps in the imperial army prevented this 
subjugation.’ He even saw potential advantages in this arrangement, as 
it presented an opportunity to try and shift the financial burden for 
supporting his troops onto funds solicited from Imperial Circles, although 
this proved difficult to achieve in practice.°” Accordingly, as imperial 
aides had predicted, Maximilian held out agreeing to the Peace until he 
received guarantees of his command. Despite criticism from Ferdinand 
IPs son that giving Maximilian a corps violated Paragraph 79 of the Peace 
since it was “based on the previous Catholic Liga,” the agreement stuck 
and the Liga ceased to exist.°* 

By the end of 1635, no more cross-status leagues operated in the 
Empire. As the war dragged on year after year, no new corporate alliances 
emerged either. Instead, Imperial Estates found bilateral military agree- 
ments more helpful than traditional corporate leagues. The landgraviate 
of Hesse-Kassel, for example, maintained its alliance with Sweden, allied 
with the French, and formed mutual defense pacts with other Estates 
without pursuing any type of cross-status corporate structure.°” Other 
Estates continued to emphasize multilateral action, but they pursued 
these goals through the Imperial Circles rather than new corporate 
alliances.°° Still others sought to withdraw from the war and establish 
neutrality.°” The Peace’s annulment of existing leagues certainly played 
a role in encouraging these strategies, as many Estates sought to avoid the 
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accusation that they desired “to join some kind of outlandish alliance” 
and thereby “to separate themselves from the common weal.”°® 

By itself, however, the alliance clause does not explain the lack of new 
leagues. Estates had formed leagues in defiance of the emperor many 
times in the past, indeed as recently as 1633. Equally as important was the 
uneven experience with corporate alliances during the war’s first half, 
which made many Estates willing to accept Paragraph 79 in the first place. 
The war’s deprivations, the collapse of multiple Protestant alliances, and 
the Liga’s problems in the early 1630s sapped trust and left little enthusi- 
asm for traditional corporate alliances. A pro-evangelical tract from 1623 
shows how such feelings gained steam. The anonymous author argued 
that the only league Evangelicals should join was “a firm, strong alliance 
with God through heartfelt repentance, true conversion, and the resulting 
Christian, godly life.”®” They should ignore overtures to enter new man- 
made leagues, as such arrangements frequently collapsed and left their 
members worse off than before. The history of the Swabian League, the 
Schmalkaldic League, and the recent Protestant Union showed as 
much.”° The Union in particular had served Evangelicals poorly while 
burdening them with high expenses. Accordingly, “one should be happy 
that one has been released from such a Union with honor and good 
conscience.””! Many Estates could say the same thing about the League 
of Heilbronn and even the Liga in 1635. With this attitude enshrined in 
the Peace of Prague, Estates adopted policies that seemed to conform to 
the Peace’s provisions as well as their past experiences of corporate 
alliance. 


Alliance in the Empire and the Peace of Westphalia 


The politics of alliance in the Empire were not dead, however. In 1648, 
they received a shot of adrenaline from the series of treaties that finally 
ended the war, the Peace of Westphalia. Negotiated over several years in 
the towns of Osnabrück and Münster, the Peace gave the Dutch Republic 
practical recognition of its independence, established amnesty for the 
war’s participants, granted territorial concessions to Sweden in the 
Empire’s north, and expanded and modified many of the Religious 
Peace’s stipulations that governed life in the Empire. The Peace of 
Westphalia also revoked the Edict of Restitution and set 1624 as the 
new normal year, which ensured that Maximilian of Bavaria retained his 
electoral title and the Upper Palatinate. At the same time, it created an 
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eighth electorship for Friedrich V’s descendants, who returned to 
Heidelberg as rulers of the Lower Palatinate. This measure, crucially 
important for Protestants, was complemented by provisions calling for 
reform of imperial courts and eliminating majority rule in the Imperial 
Diet for matters of religion.°” In the process, central demands of the 
Protestant Union’s Gravamina finally found their way into imperial law 
decades after the Union’s demise. 

The Peace of Westphalia also addressed the status of alliances. Article 
VIII confirmed the “ancient rights, authorities, freedoms, and privileges” 
of Imperial Estates and strengthened their ability to intervene in the 
Empire’s affairs through the Imperial Diet. In addition, it reaffirmed the 
“perpetual” right of each member of the Empire “to create and establish 
alliances for their preservation and security, either among themselves or 
with foreign potentates. Such alliances must not be directed against the 
emperor, the Empire and its public peace, or especially against this treaty. 
Nor must they violate in any way the oaths that bind Estates to the 
emperor and Empire.””” This formula marked a compromise among 
the negotiating parties. While France and Sweden wanted Imperial 
Estates to have an expansive right of alliance without clear limits, the 
imperial camp and many Estates insisted on language consistent with the 
politics of alliance dating back to the 1356 Golden Bull and the 1495 Diet 
of Worms. Some electors even disputed the need to allow Estates to ally 
with external powers, maintaining that such a right went beyond the 
bounds of the imperial constitution.” Each side got something they 
desired. 

Article VIII’s meaning has proven controversial. Some scholars con- 
tend that the right of alliance with external powers marked a new idea that 
gave each Estate its own sovereignty, weakening the Empire’s central 
authority in favor of individual states.°” Others dismiss this claim as 
a “legend,” arguing that Article VIII turned back the clock to conditions 
that prevailed before the Peace of Prague.”° A third viewpoint claims that 
Article VIII made the Empire’s political system more cohesive by pre- 
venting larger states from swallowing up smaller ones.’’ None of these 
positions fully accounts for how shared sovereignty and the politics of 
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alliance functioned in the Empire before and after the Peace, however. 
Article VIII did not simply return the politics of alliance to earlier condi- 
tions, but neither did it represent a full break with the legacy of past 
leagues. Viewed from the history of corporate leagues, Article VII 
reinvigorated dynamics long central to the politics of alliance while push- 
ing leagues in new directions based on the Peace’s specific terms. Here the 
League of Heilbronn’s structure as an association of Circles wedded to an 
external power proved prescient. Both tendencies became hallmarks of 
the politics of alliance after Westphalia and influenced how ideas about 
alliance interacted with the process of state formation in the Empire for 
the rest of the seventeenth century. 

The modern debate over Article VIII echoes discussions among polit- 
ical theorists in the generation after the Peace. Samuel Pufendorf, for 
example, argued that Westphalia’s right of alliance upset the Empire’s 
balance of authority, since it allowed Estates to make agreements with 
foreign powers that served their own goals rather than the common good. 
It therefore weakened the Empire and diminished German liberty, which 
needed strong central authority.’ Pufendorf’s contemporary Gottfried 
Leibniz offered a different vision. For Leibniz, Article VIII strengthened 
the Empire by permitting the creation of a super alliance that could 
“guarantee the Instrument of Peace [i.e., the Peace of Westphalia] ... 
and the welfare of the Empire.” Accordingly, Leibniz proposed a general 
league that could maintain an army to defend the Empire. This alliance 
would not form a new “republic within a republic (and an empire within 
an empire).” Rather, it would “supplement and improve ... as much as 
possible the deficiencies that mar the Empire’s structures and make 
Imperial Diets useless.” In order to prevent a counter-alliance that 
could destroy the Empire’s unity, the league should include as many 
Estates as possible, from as many religious and political persuasions as 
possible.°? To soothe concerns further, Leibniz suggested that the 
emperor act as he had “concerning the Liga” and remain outside the 
alliance while working closely with it. Finally, Leibniz recommended 
giving the league authority to enforce the public peace, since 
a corporate alliance could do so more efficiently than the cumbersome, 
unwieldy Circles.'°° By following these tenets, league participants could 
recreate the beneficial conditions that had existed “with the Swabian 
League and the still freshly remembered Liga.”'°' 

For Leibniz, the stakes were clear: “either one allows the Empire to turn 
into rubble and split apart entirely ... or one preserves some measure of 
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unity by the means of a well-formed alliance.”’°* This language echoed 
many past alliance makers, and while the details differed, the essence of 
Leibniz’s plan was not new.’°? It offered a vision of the Empire that 
hearkened back to Nuremberg’s 1570 proposal in Prague, to the core 
mission of the League of Landsberg, to the 1547 Imperial League, to the 
concept of the Swabian League as “the proper form of the German 
nation.” Even Leibniz’s fear of a counter-alliance tapped into centuries- 
old concerns. In short, his proposal reflected two centuries of corporate 
alliance, and Leibniz himself pointed to past leagues as models and 
inspirations. The contrast between Pufendorf and Leibniz dramatized 
in theory the processes that played out in practice across the Empire after 
Westphalia. The specific impact of Article VIII depended on the inter- 
action of traditional impulses with the Peace’s new conditions. In the 
postwar period, the old tension between conservation and innovation 
remained central to the politics of alliance and the use of shared sover- 
eignty by Imperial Estates. 


Circle Associations 


Somewhat ironically given his criticisms, Leibniz’s ideas found partial 
expression in associations formed among multiple Imperial Circles in the 
decades after Westphalia. With the exception of the Liga until 1631, 
corporate leagues struggled during the Thirty Years’ War to organize 
their members effectively. After the war, this history made many officials 
leery of creating standalone alliances to unite Estates of differing status. 
As a replacement, authorities that desired the benefits of cross-status 
leagues sought to build partnerships between Circles, whose members 
intrinsically included a diverse array of states.'°* Attempts to form asso- 
ciations among Circles had occurred already during the 1630s and 1640s, 
beginning with the leagues of Leipzig and Heilbronn and continuing after 
the Peace of Prague with several proposals to pool the military resources 
of multiple Circles. These endeavors often employed rhetoric that echoed 
past leagues. In 1642, for example, Maximilian of Bavaria argued that an 
association among the Bavaria, Franconian, and Swabian Circles could 
protect the three Circles and “prove useful and beneficial in general for 
the Roman Empire.”!° While such efforts found limited success during 
the war, Circle Associations evolved into popular venues for shared 
sovereignty in the second half of the seventeenth century. The Circles’ 
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place in the imperial constitution made cooperation within them palat- 
able for many larger Estates, while their preexisting nature shielded 
smaller Estates in theory from the extra financial burdens of alliance 
they had bemoaned since the Swabian League. Following in the footsteps 
ofideas put forward a century earlier during the debate over Charles V’s 
Imperial League, Circle Associations emerged in the post-Westphalian 
era as replacements for cross-status alliances. 

Similar to corporate leagues, Circle Associations balanced the interests 
of many Estates in support of common goals. By pooling resources across 
multiple Circles to provide for collective security, they created coalitions 
that shielded middle- and small-sized Estates against encroachment on 
their territories while bolstering the authority of each Circle’s leading 
Estates.'°° They also explicitly framed themselves as guardians of the 
Empire’s order. A 1651 association, for example, claimed that Circles 
could best protect the imperial constitution by working in tandem. 
Joining together in an association offered “through purely defensive 
measures . . . protection and security against all violence that defies imper- 
ial statutes and the Instrument of Peace.”!°’ A 1655 proposal to create 
four different associations argued that “Circles thus bound together can 
watch each other closely” and in case of danger “combine their forces 
together right away and proudly stand together.” °° This language tapped 
directly into the legacy of corporate alliances, and the activity of Circle 
Associations marked an extension of the long-standing desire of leagues 
to supplement the Circles by joining different Circles together directly, as 
the leagues of Leipzig and Heilbronn had done. To justify this strategy, 
proponents of Circle Associations pointed to the Enforcement 
Ordinance. In the mid-sixteenth century, concerns about implementing 
the Ordinance had propelled the League of Landsberg’s creation. In 
a similar fashion, the Association movement in the late seventeenth 
century coalesced in part to improve the Circles’ ability to fulfill their 
duties under the Ordinance.'°° Similar to how cross-status alliances had 
operated since the fifteenth century, Circle Associations after Westphalia 
allowed a wide variety of Estates to pursue their vision for the Empire in 
a collective fashion. The success of Circle Associations at achieving these 
goals has led some scholars to argue that it was primarily the Associations 
that ensured the survival of the Empire’s smaller Estates.'!° 

These dynamics made Circle Associations particularly attractive to 
ecclesiastical Estates, and the Empire’s leading ecclesiast, Elector 
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Johann Philipp von Schönborn of Mainz, guided the Association move- 
ment’s emergence. Just as the Empire had witnessed the collapse of 
numerous past corporate alliances, however, it took several decades for 
sustained Circle Associations to develop. From 1651-76, Johann Philipp 
and his supporters facilitated no less than twenty-four treaties of associ- 
ation between Circles.'!! Many of these agreements were short-lived, and 
the elector’s most ambitious plans, such as a 1651 association of six 
Circles, never came to fruition.!!* Familiar reservations about the effect- 
iveness of such arrangements hampered their development. Some Estates 
feared the potentially open-ended nature of Circle Associations, while 
others questioned whether their size would actually make the 
Enforcement Ordinance more difficult to apply.'’* Many of the doubts 
that had plagued corporate alliances therefore also affected the 
Association movement, especially in its early years. Article VIII may 
have legitimized the politics of alliance again, but it did not eliminate 
the issues that accompanied the sharing of sovereignty. 

In the 1670s, renewed war in the Low Countries spilled over into the 
Empire and sparked new attempts at association making, although many 
of the same dynamics remained. Failed efforts to unite the Bavarian, 
Swabian, and Franconian Circles occurred in 1673, while another 
Association that tied the two Saxon Circles to the Franconian Circle 
collapsed quickly.''* The true halcyon days of Circle Associations 
began at the end of the seventeenth century. The movement transformed 
in the 1680s and 1690s, as frustration with other imperial institutions led 
many Estates to view Circle Associations as long-term solutions to the 
political and military conundrums they faced.'!? Skeptics remained, as 
some Estates accused Associations of appropriating powers that belonged 
to the Imperial Diet.''° For their participants, however, Circle 
Associations embodied the core ideals that had made cross-status alli- 
ances so important in earlier eras: they enabled collective security and 
formed a united front to advocate for the Empire’s proper operation. Not 
surprisingly, the language of corporate alliance infused the Association 
movement, such as when the elector of Mainz declared in 1696 that 
Associations worked “in support of the general imperial 
constitution.”!!” As the eighteenth century dawned, many of the 
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functions formerly performed by corporate leagues had migrated to 
Circle Associations as the new venue for cross-status politics of alliance. 
Rather than disappear or be rendered irrelevant by the growth of central 
institutions and bureaucracies, the politics of alliance remained a vital 
part of how the Empire and its states operated. 


The Rhenish League and the Laxenburg Alliance 


Attempts to form corporate alliances did not entirely fade away after 
Westphalia, however, although their form changed. The Rhenish 
League and the Laxenburg Alliance show how this aspect of the politics 
of alliance evolved. Founded on August 14, 1658, through the efforts of 
Johann Philipp von Schönborn, the Rhenish League included Catholic 
and evangelical princes. Its multi-confessionality attracted Estates inter- 
ested in protecting princely autonomy against the emperor, and it even- 
tually incorporated several of the Empire’s largest states.''® Since it 
contained no smaller Estates such as cities or minor ecclesiastical terri- 
tories, the League resembled some of the alliances formed before the 
Religious Peace of Augsburg - such as the 1532 Rhenish Union — more 
than it did the Protestant Union or League of Landsberg. In addition, the 
Rhenish League followed the League of Heilbronn by including two 
foreign powers as members: Sweden, albeit as ruler of several north 
German territories, and the French crown.'!” For the French, the 
Rhenish League offered a vehicle to enforce the Peace of Westphalia’s 
stipulation that France serve as “guarantor” of the treaty.'*° It also 
provided a foothold in the Empire for claiming other rights, such as the 
assertion that the cities of Alsace sat under French sovereignty. °”! For the 
German princes, France’s inclusion raised the League’s profile and pro- 
vided a counterweight to the new Emperor Leopold I, whose 1658 
election occurred shortly before the League’s creation.!?” Westphalia’s 
Article VIII ensured that these arrangements stood above legal reproach. 

The Rhenish League’s treaty stated that it was not directed “against the 
Roman Imperial Majesty and the holy Empire ... but rather solely to the 
preservation of each member’s proper rights and privileges, especially 
German freedom and the lasting enjoyment of the Westphalian Peace.” 
Such rhetoric tied directly into the Empire’s history of alliance, as did 
passages that emphasized the League’s multi-confessional nature. In this 
regard, parts of the treaty could just as easily have been written in 1558 as 
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1658, while other sections reflected the specific conditions of the mid- 
seventeenth century. Alongside standard provisions detailing each mem- 
ber’s military contributions, the treaty established a standing war council 
and laid out comprehensive procedures for supplying the league army and 
restituting damage done to civilians, all issues that had risen to promin- 
ence during the Thirty Years’ War. It did not, however, set up clear 
standards for reaching collective decisions in nonmilitary matters, nor 
did it empower the war council to consider issues of collective importance 
beyond the league army.!”? 

Its charter, therefore, focused almost entirely on military activity. Gone 
were the passages regulating conflict resolution, a league-voting system, 
and nonmilitary affairs that had marked so many previous corporate 
alliances. This lacuna did not mean that League members never pursued 
other interests through the League, or that the alliance did not try to 
resolve conflicts involving members. Johann Philipp, for instance, saw the 
League as a tool to limit the emperor’s power, while its evangelical 
members hoped to use the league to force revisions to the Empire’s 
constitution.'** Rather, the treaty’s sole focus on military matters 
revealed the single goal upon which members could agree. As Article 22 
of its treaty stated, the Rhenish League existed “purely for the purpose of 
repulsing improper violence.”'” This emphasis meant that when the 
League did intervene in its members’ internal affairs, France’s actions 
as the League’s leading military power rather than the collective medi- 
ation of League Estates proved decisive.'*° 

Initially, the League proved popular, and in 1663 it even fielded an 
army to fight in the Turkish wars under its own command, a strong 
statement of its shared sovereignty.'”’ As the 1660s advanced, however, 
the League’s unity broke down. In 1664-5, its members split over Johann 
Philipp’s attempts to subdue the Protestant city of Erfurt with French 
help. The League’s Catholics supported the elector while its Evangelicals 
opposed him. Similar divisions marked a succession dispute involving 
Braunschweig, and Swedish bellicosity toward Bremen divided League 
members further. France’s relationship with the German princes also 
deteriorated, as French external policy became more aggressive and 
militaristic.'?® These divisions led League finances to collapse.!?” By 
1668, as King Louis XIV sought to expand his realm through war, 
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League members could no longer sustain their communal endeavor. 
A French invasion of territories belonging to the Burgundian Circle was 
the final straw.!*° The League dissolved after a ten-year existence, and 
French attempts to revive it in later years failed.'*' In the words of Johann 
Philipp, “the reasons for such an alliance have ceased, since there is 
nothing to fear from the emperor,” the implication being that one should 
now fear the French.'?” The Rhenish League’s disbanding encouraged 
Louis XIV to pursue individual agreements with Estates that made them 
dependent on France through the disbursement of large subsidies.'** For 
Imperial Estates, the League’s fate showed the potential and pitfalls of 
Article VIII. The temptation to ally with a foreign power had shaped the 
politics of alliance for decades, but its realization proved less satisfactory 
than some had dreamed. Always in danger of being overwhelmed by 
French interests, the Rhenish League, like many predecessors, simply 
ended when its treaty expired. 

The period following the Rhenish League’s dissolution saw two major 
acts of French aggression: a 1670 invasion of Lorraine and a 1672 attack 
on the Low Countries. In the Dutch Republic, these conflicts created 
a crisis for the Union of Utrecht, which the final two sections of this 
chapter discuss. In the Empire, the French invasions reinvigorated the 
Association movement and sparked several short-lived military alliances 
against France, some of which included Emperor Leopold I. Agreements 
such as the Marienburg Alliance and the Braunschweig Union enabled 
Leopold to foster closer ties to their members and showed the potential 
that organizing Estates through alliances held for consolidating imperial 
authority.'°* This experience encouraged Leopold to pursue a wider 
policy of alliance formation that produced the Laxenburg Alliance on 
June 10, 1682. Like many leagues before it, the Laxenburg Alliance rested 
on a need for collective security. After the Peace of Westphalia, the minor 
nobility in the Wetterau, a region on the Upper Rhine river, reestablished 
a defense union that had operated on and off again since the fourteenth 
century. In the late 1670s, its members joined their union with local 
territorial princes in order to better defend against attack from outside 
the Empire, in particular from France. From 1679-82, the alliance 
expanded significantly, culminating with the incorporation of the entire 
Franconian Circle in early 1682 followed shortly thereafter by an agree- 
ment with Leopold.'*? 
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Named after a town outside Vienna, the Laxenburg Alliance that 
resulted from Leopold’s entrance defined its purpose as “the defense of 
the Empire against all hostile and violent incursions and invasions.” This 
goal, spurred on by the French annexation of Strasbourg in 1681, high- 
lighted the military basis on which the alliance rested. Its treaty laid out 
what each member owed to the Alliance army, but it also included 
prohibitions against the forced quartering of soldiers in member territor- 
ies and established mechanisms for receiving restitution if Alliance troops 
plundered a member Estate.'*° Both marked significant concessions to 
the Alliance’s smaller members, whose lands suffered from the constant 
movement of troops commissioned by other Estates.'*’ In exchange, 
Leopold received the ability to refuse any prospective member admission 
to the Alliance.'** This right represented one of the strongest claims to 
imperial power within a league since the 1540s, and it limited the 
Alliance’s potential for expansion to those Estates that would toe the 
emperor’s line. Leopold’s veto over new members encapsulated a reality 
of alliance after Westphalia. An ambitious emperor could no longer 
prohibit Estates from forming alliances, as Leopold’s ancestors had some- 
times tried to do. He could, however, find ways to limit the expansion of 
alliances or to coopt them by joining himself. 

Both strategies marked Leopold’s attitude toward the Laxenburg 
Alliance. Shortly after its creation, Leopold approved the admission of 
the electors of Bavaria and Saxony, a move he hoped would eliminate 
serious outside rivals to the Alliance. He opposed any further 
expansion.!”” This approach produced a multi-confessional league 
under imperial and princely leadership that, in the critical words of 
Elector Friedrich Wilhelm of Brandenburg, “focused entirely on 
war.”'*° Alongside the Association movement, such arrangements were 
the future of alliances in the Empire. While its members declined to renew 
the Laxenburg Alliance in 1685, it served as the archetype for a larger 
alliance, the League of Augsburg, which Leopold shepherded into being 
in 1686. Like the Laxenburg Alliance, the League of Augsburg was 
a hybrid that merged the principles of princely military alliance with 
a Circle Association, incorporating four complete Circles along with 
several other prominent princes and the emperor. The League’s treaty 
defined its goal as maintaining “German freedom, tranquility and peace, 
the protection and security of the holy Empire,” and the Peace of 
Westphalia. Just like the Rhenish and Laxenburg alliances, though, its 
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articles focused only on military affairs.'*! For the rest of Leopold’s life, 
these alliances provided models for organizing relations with Imperial 
Estates that allowed him to assert his military authority. Indeed, the 
League of Augsburg’s creation set the stage for protracted armed conflict 
with France that lasted into the eighteenth century.'*? 

Imperial Estates made good use of Article VIII in the second half of the 
seventeenth century, therefore. Conditions in the Empire after 
Westphalia did not “render all princely and noble leagues 
redundant.”!*? Rather, the politics of alliance remained essential to the 
Empire’s political system, even as their expression shifted. After 
Westphalia, alliances like the Swabian League and League of Landsberg 
no longer held much attraction. Their structures lacked the exclusivity 
that some princes increasingly sought, while the experience of the Thirty 
Years’ War encouraged Estates interested in cross-status arrangements to 
cast a wider membership net than many past leagues. Accordingly, multi- 
lateral military alliances among princes and broader associations among 
Imperial Circles adopted the rhetoric of cross-status leagues while 
replacing their functionality. Through these structures, principles of 
shared sovereignty continued to influence state formation in the 
Empire, guarding privileges and affecting the parameters of power from 
the highest prince to the smallest member of any Circle. After almost 200 
years, the Empire moved away from the structural model of the Swabian 
League and its descendants, but their ethos endured. 


Looking Forward: The 1785 Princes League 


Brief analysis of the most famous princely alliance of the Empire’s final 
century, the Princes League, shows how these dynamics persisted 
throughout the eighteenth century. Like one of the Swabian League’s 
early successes, the Princes League had its roots in conflict over Bavaria. 
In 1778, the Empire’s two most powerful states, Prussia and Austria, 
went to war over the succession to the Bavarian electorate. While they 
quickly made peace, many authorities worried that Emperor Joseph II of 
Austria might try to trade control of the southern Low Countries, which 
came under Austrian control in 1714, for lordship over Bavaria, which 
bordered directly on Austria’s core patrimonial territories. Such a move 
would have greatly bolstered Austrian power in the Empire at the expense 
of other Estates. Coupled with a paralysis of the Imperial Diet in the early 
1780s, fear of Austrian expansion led to a variety of alliance proposals 
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aimed at strengthening the Empire that resulted in the July 1785 creation 
of the Princes League under Prussian leadership. The League depicted 
itself as the vast majority ofits predecessors had done: as a protector ofthe 
imperial constitution.'** As one proponent argued, the League guarded 
against any “violation of German freedom and encroachment on the 
rights and possessions of the Estates,” values that Austrian expansion 
threatened.'*? Such justifications were particularly important for Prussia, 
as the League offered King Friedrich II a corporate tool to oppose his rival 
Joseph while portraying himself as defender of the Empire’s proper order 
and the Peace of Westphalia.'*° Many of the same concerns that had 
shaped alliances during the preceding centuries, therefore, coalesced to 
drive the Princes League’s formation. 

The similarities did not stop there. With its exclusively princely mem- 
bership, the League fit into the post-Westphalian movement epitomized 
by the Rhenish League. As with many previous alliances, participation 
proved uneven. While over a dozen princes joined, most did not, for the 
same reasons that cities had stayed away from the 1631 League of Leipzig: 
fear of antagonizing the emperor and the financial costs of membership. 
In another parallel, the Princes League housed contrasting visions for its 
purpose among those Estates that did join. Some members like Prussia 
sought to use the League for their dynastic aggrandizement. Friedrich II 
even incorporated secret clauses into the League treaty known only to its 
leading members that belied these aims. By contrast, other members 
hoped to use the League to initiate a reform of the imperial system that 
could reinvigorate the Empire.'*’ As one supporter of this path argued, 
the League offered a chance to “form a single body, to constitute an 
imperial unity, the purpose of which was the preservation of Germany 
according to its constitution.”'** Some of the same concepts that had 
driven the politics of alliance since the Swabian League shaped the 
Princes League as well, including the problem of competing goals that 
had bedeviled so many past alliances. Like many of those predecessors, 
the League’s divisions made it difficult to act collectively, and it ultimately 
collapsed in 1790 when Prussia formed a separate military alliance with 
Great Britain. 

Despite its inactivity, the League’s creation unleashed a torrent of 
pamphlet literature that resurrected many of the centuries-old arguments 
surrounding the politics of alliance. Advocates portrayed the League as 
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a defender of German liberty, arguing that leagues among Estates repre- 
sented the best way to guard against a despotic “universal monarchy” 
under Habsburg rule. As evidence, they advanced the Empire’s history of 
alliances.'* One proponent drew a direct parallel to the Schmalkaldic 
League and Protestant Union, whose battles against imperial “tyranny” 
offered inspiration as well as warning. Both leagues had shown the poten- 
tial to hem in Habsburg aspirations but faltered at key moments. The 
Union’s downfall, for example, showed that “at the moment when 
[Unionists] should have protected Germany, they proved indecisive and 
divided.” Along with the Schmalkaldic League, this history revealed the 
need for any alliance to have a unified plan of action, since “a union 
should fear less its enemy than its own inactivity.”'”° Such references to 
previous alliances show that well into the Empire’s final years, the legacy 
of past leagues continued to offer lessons and examples for Estates who 
took up the politics of alliance. 

League opponents, by contrast, decried the alliance as a Prussian tool 
to subjugate other Estates and destroy the imperial constitution. The 
League’s orientation against the emperor meant it abrogated 
Westphalia’s Article VIII, since “an association of Imperial Estates dir- 
ected against the imperial court for any reason is contrary to the true 
interest of the German Empire.”’?! The League therefore violated the 
basic principles of corporate alliance, and some critics feared it might 
overthrow the Imperial Diet and create a new state structure in the 
Empire.'®? They too appealed to the history of alliances to support 
these claims, with one critic emphasizing the League’s danger by arguing 
that “unions and leagues in Germany have always been harbingers of 
internal wars.” 1°’ The author of the Discursus Politicus would have agreed 
wholeheartedly. 

The split visions within the Princes League, along with the public 
debate surrounding it, reveal that the core dynamics of alliance were 
still around in the 1780s. Many of the same issues that accompanied the 
politics of alliances since the Swabian League continued to play them- 
selves out against the backdrop of the late eighteenth century. The old 
conflict between conservation and innovation persisted, while the legacy 
of past leagues remained key for conceptualizing how alliances should 
function. Up to the Empire’s end, the politics of alliance drew practi- 
tioners, whose activity intersected with other forces shaping the process of 
state formation at any given moment. Despite the many changes that 
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occurred in the Empire from 1488 to 1788, the politics of alliance con- 
tinued to offer the potential for collective action that had attracted 
German states to it for centuries. 


The Union of Utrecht after Westphalia 


The politics of alliance also shaped the post-Westphalian development of 
the Dutch Republic. The Peace of Westphalia recognized the independ- 
ent status of the seven provinces joined in the Union of Utrecht, whose 
war with Spain and its allies in the southern provinces resumed in 1621 
when the Twelve Years Truce expired. From its inception through the 
cessation of fighting in 1648, the Union served as the glue uniting its 
members in their common cause. It retained importance for all partici- 
pants after the war’s end as well, although its meaning came under heated 
debate. To begin with, not everyone desired peace. Warnings about 
surrendering too much to the Spanish in any treaty were widespread in 
the years before Westphalia, with activists highlighting the particular 
danger that peace with Spain presented to the Union of Utrecht’s solidar- 
ity. The Spanish were too deceitful to trust, argued opponents of peace, 
and since they classified the Dutch as heretics, Catholic canon law 
allowed the Spanish to disregard any agreements they might sign with 
Union members.!”* Underlying this view was a conviction that the 
Spanish sought peace only because they could not win militarily. Any 
treaty would serve as a “Trojan horse” allowing the Spanish to stoke 
disunity among Union provinces in a new attempt to achieve “the ruin 
of our state and religion,” by which the author meant Calvinism.'”? 
Instead, the anti-peace camp encouraged Dutch citizens to emulate 
their forefathers, who had united in “the closer Union of Utrecht” rather 
than submit to Spanish rule.!°° This attitude found support with some 
provincial leaders. In 1647, for example, the Estates of Zeeland warned 
against consenting to Spanish demands that freedom of worship for 
Catholics be part of any peace treaty. Rather than promoting unity, 
such a concession would only “undermine the foundations of the 
Republic and untie the bond of the Union.”!°’ 

The fear that peace would loosen the Union’s ties resonated in particu- 
lar with hard-line supporters of the Reformed church in the Netherlands. 
In their eyes, the Calvinist faith formed a central pillar of Dutch society 
that enabled the Union to operate. Peace with Spain would encourage 
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individual provinces to adopt policies of greater religious tolerance, 
thereby weakening the cohesiveness of the Dutch state by undermining 
the Reformed church’s position. By contrast, supporters of peace empha- 
sized the Union’s guarantee of provincial religious freedom as a unifying 
factor that allowed the seven diverse provinces to cooperate.!”® As one 
author argued in 1647, the Union had been created “to protect provincial 
privileges and freedom of conscience, whereby we have grown great and 
powerful.” These attributes made “the Union ... so firm” that no reason 
existed to fear its collapse in peacetime.!”” Behind these opposing view- 
points sat a long-running rift in Dutch society between two branches of 
Calvinist thought: Arminians and Counter-Remonstrants. This theo- 
logical schism, which the Synod of Dort had sought to resolve in 
1618-19, revolved around differences over the doctrine of predestination. 
The two sides also held contrasting views on the relationship between the 
Reformed church and the States General. On the whole, Arminians 
became associated with a political philosophy that emphasized provincial 
autonomy, while Counter-Remonstrants argued for stronger central 
authority for the States General to defend the Reformed church’s 
purity.!°° 

Both Arminian and Counter-Remonstrant authors appealed to the 
Union to support their positions. One 1617 Arminian tract referred to 
the Union as “the cement” that held the Dutch Republic together. Ithad 
not been founded to ensure the spread of the Reformed religion, but 
rather to defeat the Spanish and to preserve each province’s “old rights, 
privileges, and freedoms.” The idea that only religious unity under the 
Counter-Remonstrants could preserve the Union was laughable, since 
Article XIII of its treaty “was as clear as the sun on a beautiful afternoon” 
that each province enjoyed freedom to regulate its own religious 
affairs.'°! A competing pamphlet from 1618 took the opposite approach, 
arguing that the best way “to stabilize the Union” was “to restore unity in 
religion.” Otherwise, the Union would collapse under the weight of 
religious diversity.'°* For these authors and others like them, the Dutch 
Republic’s success depended on preserving the Union of Utrecht, but 
they advocated diametrically opposed paths to achieve this goal. This 
pattern recurred throughout the 1650s and 1660s as the Dutch grappled 
with competing visions for the Union’s future. 

In 1619, the Synod of Dort decided in favor of the Counter- 
Remonstrants’ theology, although many Arminians remained throughout 
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the United Provinces. The 1621 renewal of hostilities with Spain partly 
held these differences in check, but Westphalia brought internal conflict 
back into the open by forcing a debate over what form the Dutch state 
should take now that war had ended. At the heart of this struggle stood 
contrasting ideas about the Union of Utrecht’s intentions and goals, 
which dominated the central political issue of the post-Westphalian era: 
whether or not the stadholderate should exist. Each province had trad- 
itionally appointed a provincial stadholder, a quasi-executive position 
with several responsibilities including the right to appoint local officials. 
Since the rebellion’s early days, Holland’s stadholder, who often held the 
same role in other provinces as well, had functioned as the unofficialhead 
of the Dutch Republic and its military. For decades, the office had 
belonged to the House of Orange, but as the war ended, some members 
of the States General, as well as many provincial officials, grew uncom- 
fortable with a position they viewed as too monarchial and potentially 
threatening to provincial rights.'°° 

Skepticism toward the stadholderate was particularly strong in the 
province of Holland, where the provincial Estates butted heads with 
their young Stadholder William II of Orange. In 1649-50, the Estates 
challenged William’s authority directly by trying to decommission troops 
that belonged to the Union army but received their pay from Holland. 
They defended this move as necessary to fulfill the Peace of Westphalia’s 
stipulations and to pay down war debts. William and the States General 
protested that only the stadholder as captain general of the military had 
the authority to demobilize soldiers. Holland’s Estates offered to negoti- 
ate the number of decommissioned troops but held firm to their right to 
act.'°* Frustrated, William and his advocates, known as Orangists, con- 
demned Holland for “breaking and dissolving the Union.”'® William 
then imprisoned several leaders of the Holland Estates and besieged 
Amsterdam in late July 1650, which ultimately forced a compromise 
that pleased neither side.!°° 

Appeals to the Union featured prominently in how Orangists and their 
opponents justified their actions.'®’ In a sign of its ongoing centrality to 
the Dutch state, the Union’s 1579 treaty received at least seven different 
reprintings in 1650 alone, as each camp sought to claim the mantle of true 
Unionists for their side.!°® Several pamphlets addressing the 1650 
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conflict even gave detailed analysis of the Union’s treaty, enumerating the 
meaning of specific articles while refuting the interpretations offered by 
competing publications.!°” Much of the debate revolved around Holland’s 
intentions toward the Union, with each side framing Holland’s deeds in 
terms of whether they supported or detracted from the alliance. One pro- 
Holland author argued bluntly that “not Holland, but rather these ill- 
intentioned, Hispanicized ones... are those that always have the separation 
and breaking of the Union in their mouths.”!”° By contrast, William II’s 
supporters accused Holland’s leaders of violating the Union by pursuing 
policies that the other provinces opposed. Such actions threatened to rip 
the Union apart by elevating one province above the others.'”' Allowing 
Holland to demobilize troops would result in “no Union but rather separ- 
ation, no government but rather anarchy.”!’? Holland’s actions therefore 
upset the “just and wise balance” of power established by the Union, which 
served “as the compass that has sailed the ship of our Republic now for 
seventy years through so many storms.” 17? 

Similar voices abounded. Echoing arguments made against the Peace of 
Westphalia, Petrus Wittewrongel, a puritanical preacher in Amsterdam, 
bemoaned how the promotion of provincial autonomy undermined the 
Reformed religion in violation of the Union’s purpose. In response to 
Holland’s treacherous actions, only a strong central authority, grounded 
in a unified Reformed church and protected by the stadholder, could save 
the Union.'”* A similarly minded pamphleteer highlighted how the House 
of Orange had defended the Union during the Revolt, specifically men- 
tioning how William I had shaped the Union from its start to strengthen its 
centralizing components. Accordingly, the current stadholder had the right 
to act as he saw fit to preserve the provinces’ unity. ° William II had done 
just that, and his actions in 1650 aimed “to maintain and conserve the 
Union.”!’° This argument supported a key goal of Orangist writing: to 
present “the prince [of Orange] as the savior of the Union.” 177 

As part of this program, some Orangist writers addressed the idea of 
sovereignty. They pointed to the Union’s Article I, which stated that 
Union members should “hold together eternally in all ways and forms 
as if they were but one province,” to argue that no individual province 
took precedence over the combined interests of all seven.!”® One 
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anonymous author claimed that since the States General and individual 
provinces shared sovereignty with each other, the Union allowed the 
disparate provinces to create a political entity larger than themselves. 
“What could be more natural,” he maintained, “than that all provinces 
join their sovereignties together . . . in order to maintain the Republic.” By 
facilitating this process, the Union created a “supreme sovereign,” the 
States General and stadholder, which limited the extent of provincial 
autonomy.'’? Individual provinces therefore had no right to undertake 
policies that damaged the other six provinces, a point the author reiter- 
ated several times.'®° He then analyzed specific articles in the Union 
treaty that he believed prohibited the kinds of actions undertaken by 
Holland’s authorities.'*! Ultimately, the best way to ensure continued 
unity and to protect “against all enemies within and without was to direct 
everything to the Union’s conservation.” !®* This goal meant strengthen- 
ing the central organs of the Dutch state, including the stadholderate, 
since the Union’s framers had established them to ensure that individual 
provinces did not dominate their peers.!”” The key to the Republic’s 
continued success, therefore, was faithful adherence to the politics of 
alliance and shared sovereignty as enshrined in the Union. 

These samples of Orangist writing cast the Union as the crucial step in 
forming a unified state based on shared sovereignty ceded to it by its 
members. Authors who opposed William II and advocated greater pro- 
vincial autonomy also appealed to the Union, although their vision of the 
alliance looked very different. Writing against authors like Wittewrongel, 
one pamphleteer denied that the “Union’s principal aim ... was to main- 
tain the Reformed church, must less to oppress other churches.” Instead, 
the Union’s granting of provincial religious freedom in Article XIII 
enabled the state’s “better conservation” by allowing people to follow 
their own inclinations, which ensured willing support for the state rather 
than lukewarm forced compliance with the law.'®* Another writer took 
issue with William II’s decision, supported by the States General, to force 
Holland to abandon its decommissioning plans. Under the Union, no 
province had authority to intervene in the affairs of another. If the 
Orangist reading of the Union became standard, however, “then the 
strongest province will always be able to force the other provinces to 
follow its will .... One cannot call such people free, but rather slaves of 
the other provinces.”!?” The Union’s guarantee of provincial autonomy 
was the only thing standing between the free exercise of traditional rights 
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and a new enslavement at the hands of one’s neighbors. One therefore 
had to protect the Union at all costs by ensuring its proper operation. 

Along these lines, and in response to accusations that they “were the 
ones who had broken the Union,” supporters of Holland lionized their 
position as the only true path to realizing the Union’s guarantees of 
freedom. Some radicals even called for the stadholderate’s elimination, 
since its occupant threatened the Union by seeking to make himself “the 
absolute emperor of these United Provinces.”'®° In the process, 
Holland’s supporters offered a starkly different vision of the Union’s 
purpose than the Orangists. The Union existed not to limit the rights of 
individual provinces, but to create a common front against external 
enemies, just as the Greek city-states had united against Persia. Article 
I, so frequently cited by the Orangists, applied only to cases where 
“foreign kings or princes” attacked Union territories. Otherwise, it did 
not limit the authority of individual provinces in any way. In opposition to 
the Orangist interpretation, the Union’s treaty did not require “that the 
different Provinces should henceforth be one province.” Rather, they 
should “unite as if they were one province,” meaning they should show 
solidarity in times of need but otherwise retain their provincial 
freedoms.'®’ The Union sat at the core of the Dutch state, but in order 
to observe the intentions of its founders, Union members had to grant 
their allies autonomy to set their own provincial policies.'** For individ- 
uals caught up in the political conflict of 1650, the future direction of the 
Dutch state depended on which understanding of the Union and its 
shared sovereignty would prevail. The venerable alliance remained the 
heartbeat of the Dutch Republic, but like so many of its cousin leagues in 
the Empire, its attempt to balance competing visions threatened to 
undermine its ability to unify members around a common course of 
action. 


The Rise and Fall of True Freedom 


The most famous argument in favor of provincial autonomy under the 
Union appeared in 1654 from Johan de Witt, the Grand Pensionary of 
Holland. In November 1650, William II’s unexpected death due to 
smallpox left an infant heir and the stadholderate vacant in six provinces. 
Holland’s Estates moved quickly to eliminate the office in their province. 
After much negotiation, they persuaded the Estates of Zeeland, Utrecht, 
Gelderland, and Overijssel to join them. Only Groningen and Friesland 
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retained provincial stadholders, and the States General declined to elect 
a captain ofthe Republic’s army, a position that traditionally went to the 
House of Orange as Holland’s stadholder.'®? In early 1651, the provinces 
made a conspicuous show of unity at a special meeting of the States 
General known as the Great Assembly, which convened to address the 
constitutional questions raised by the 1650 controversy. The Assembly 
confirmed the right of the five provinces to decline appointing 
a stadholder and, in a show of faith to the two provinces that retained 
one, issued a general amnesty for the 1650 conflict.1°° The Assembly 
reiterated each province’s commitment to the Union as a corporate alli- 
ance “composed of seven members or provinces which are all free and 
sovereign ... but nevertheless so closely joined and confederated with the 
others for their common protection as if they were in effect one province.” 
In the words of Adriaen Veth, the Assembly’s secretary from Zeeland, the 
Union represented “the most agreeable, most honest, surest [form of 
government] that could be imagined on Earth.”!°' Without 
a stadholder to hold it back, the Union of Utrecht could truly blossom. 
Nevertheless, opponents of eliminating the stadholderate remained in 
every province, and they held onto their belief that the house of Orange’s 
leadership was essential for the Dutch state’s survival. Many of them 
agitated for the appointment of a general stadholder to oversee all seven 
provinces in concert with the States General.'”” The controversy sim- 
mered throughout the Anglo-Dutch war that began in 1652, with 
Orangist polemicists reviving accusations that advocates of provincial 
autonomy sought to destroy the Union by concentrating all power in 
their own hands.'’’ The war went badly for the Republic, and periodic 
Orangist riots heightened tensions further.'°* These issues came to a head 
in 1654, when defeat in the war seemed certain. As a condition for 
securing peace with England, Holland’s Estates agreed in secret to forbid 
the future election of any member of the House of Orange as provincial 
stadholder. When word of this Act of Seclusion leaked to the other 
provinces, many officials erupted in indignation. They labeled the secret 
negotiations an assault on the “Union, liberty, sovereignty, and deliber- 
ations of the other provinces.” Delegates from Friesland, Groningen, and 
Zeeland in particular attacked the Act of Seclusion, arguing that since it 
had been a precondition for peace, it belonged under the States General’s 
jurisdiction based on Articles IX and X of the Union’s treaty. By acting 
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alone, Holland had violated the alliance’s basic principles and forsaken 
the Union’s bonds.'*” 

In response, de Witt, Holland’s leading politician who played a key role 
in negotiating the Act, published a treatise in July 1654 defending 
Holland’s actions. Known as the Deduction, it offered one of the most 
complete arguments for the provincial autonomy understanding of the 
Union. From the start, de Witt justified the Act of Seclusion and the 
stadholderate’s elimination by appealing directly to the Union’s prin- 
ciples. First he addressed criticism that the Act violated Article X of the 
Union treaty, which forbade any province from forming a new alliance 
without permission from the Union’s other members. De Witt argued the 
Act was not an alliance, but rather an understanding pertaining to the 
internal circumstances of an individual province, which the Union 
allowed. Agreements like the Act of Seclusion had occurred throughout 
the Union’s existence, as he showed with a long list of historical prece- 
dents. As in the Empire, the legacy of past alliance actions proved crucial 
for framing current policy. On this basis, de Witt asserted that as long as 
Holland did not force the other provinces into an actual alliance with 
England, the Union’s structure permitted the Act. He enjoined the other 
provinces to follow their forefathers’ example by accepting “the true 
understanding ... of the aforementioned Union, rather than continuing 
to get further and further lost in their own inextricable labyrinths.” 1°6 

De Witt then tackled the accusation that the Act of Seclusion violated 
Article IX, which prohibited individual provinces from making peace 
treaties with Union foes. Here too he argued that Holland’s actions 
meshed with the Union’s principles. Since each province wanted peace, 
and the only way to achieve peace was through the Act, Holland had to 
accept it in order to fulfill its duties to the Union. Any other view offered 
a “truly unchristian interpretation of the Union” that insulted those who 
had created it and undermined God’s plan for the alliance.'”” Having 
squared the Act of Seclusion with Articles IX and X, de Witt made larger 
claims about each province’s position in the Union. In his eyes, any right 
not explicitly granted to the States General in the Union treaty reverted to 
the individual provinces, since the Union afforded each province “com- 
plete and absolute sovereignty ... in all matters which are not deferred to 
the Generality by the aforesaid Union.” Holland therefore possessed all 
the authority it needed to pursue the Act of Seclusion and eliminate the 
stadholderate.'”® The Union’s shared sovereignty possessed limits, and 
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disputes should favor the decisions of individual provinces whenever 
possible. In contrast to the “unchristian interpretation” that his critics 
held, de Witt gave his position a name that echoed the goals of many past 
alliances: “true freedom.”!”? 

Unsurprisingly, many representatives of other provinces disputed this 
interpretation. In their eyes, the Act of Seclusion violated Articles IX and 
X, since it represented “a contract of eternal seclusion of the prince, in 
order to reach peace with England, without the knowledge, advice, or 
consent of the rest of the provinces.” They rejected de Witt’s historical 
examples, as they all occurred when the Union “was still young and 
fragile.” The decisions of their forefathers happened “in the midst ofthe 
greatestneed and confusion, and were nonetheless very different from the 
actions of [Holland], which are against the text and tenor of the eternal 
Union.”?°° That “text and tenor” required that the Union’s health as 
a whole supersede the individual prerogatives of its provinces. By entering 
the Union decades earlier, the seven provinces had formed a relationship 
akin to a marriage. As in a marriage, Union partners had freedom to act 
only in so far as their behavior did not damage their co-Unionists. By 
forbidding the appointment of a member of the House of Orange as 
stadholder, Holland violated this tenet by preventing its allies from pro- 
viding for their own defense and security.”°' For de Witt’s critics, there- 
fore, the Act of Seclusion represented a “notorious usurpation of the 
sovereignty of the whole state.”*°” Seventy-five years after the Union’s 
creation, all sides agreed that the alliance and its shared sovereignty 
remained the core of the Dutch Republic. They simply could not agree 
on how to understand the Union’s key provisions, or in what direction its 
principles should guide the Dutch state. 

In the end, de Witt’s maneuvering and the promise of peace enabled his 
position to carry the day, but resentment lingered over what many saw as 
Holland’s disregard for the Union’s core ideals.”°® Conflict over the 
nature of the Dutch state continued in the years after 1654, with the 
Union often taking center stage. In 1656-7, for example, a debate 
emerged over the wisdom of appointing a permanent captain general for 
the army in peacetime. It revolved in part around differing interpretations 
of the military rights that the Union granted individual provinces.”°* Six 
years later in 1663, differing interpretations of the Union’s meaning again 
marked a conflict involving Holland when its delegation to the States 
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General refused to swear an oath on the text of the 1579 treaty. The 
delegates justified their actions with the argument that since many provi- 
sions in the Union’s charter had never been enacted, one should focus on 
the practical changes wrought by the Union rather than the letters written 
on paper. When an attempt by the States General to force the delegates to 
swear on the original treaty failed, the two sides compromised by promis- 
ing to work together to preserve the Union’s operation.” How they did 
so was left to the prerogative of each alliance member. 

In the years after 1648, widespread agreement existed that the Union 
and the shared sovereignty it facilitated formed the basis of the Dutch 
state. Each suggestion for a new political direction or reform had to be 
filtered through the Union’s principles and justified according to the 1579 
treaty. As with all corporate alliances, such filtering revealed multiple 
understandings that pulled in different directions. Even when opposing 
sides did not see eye to eye about what the Union required, however, they 
agreed on its centrality. While complaints about the Union did come from 
some quarters, most notably from radical advocates of provincial auton- 
omy in Holland, even they acknowledged the Union’s hold on the 
Republic. A 1669 treatise by Pieter de la Court, for example, decried 
how the stadholder’s activity in the Union had historically placed the 
lion’s share of costs for common defense “on the shoulders of the 
Hollanders.” Even with the stadholderate eliminated, the other provinces 
used appeals to the Union to prevent Holland from undertaking actions 
that stood within its rights. Here the author pointed explicitly to the 
events of 1654.7°° De la Court, who in 1662 had derided the “imperfectly 
implemented Union,” therefore questioned how well the Union served 
Holland’s interests.”°” Nevertheless, in 1669, he directed his fiercest 
complaints not at the Union, but rather at how other members abused 
and misused it.’ He therefore concluded that despite the problems its 
allies caused, “Holland should always keep fast to the Union of Utrecht, 
so long as the other provinces do not abandon Holland.”*°° De la Court 
did not call the Union itself into question, but rather the way other 
provinces sought to manipulate it for their own purposes. As long as the 
other provinces remained loyal to Holland, it would remain loyal to them. 

Competing arguments over the Union’s meaning that shaped the 
Dutch state’s development since 1650 by creating a stadholderless gov- 
ernment also formed the backdrop for the stadholderate’s reinstatement 
in 1672. In June of that year, French armies allied with England, the 
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prince-bishop of Münster, and the elector of Cologne marched into the 
Low Countries. As the invading armies advanced, they sought to win 
provincial Estates to their side by arguing that since the United Provinces 
were “for the most part under foreign occupation, the Union itself is 
broken, and you and your compatriots are no longer bound to it.””!° In 
making this argument to the knights of Overijssel, Prince-bishop 
Christoph Bernhard von Galen showed keen awareness of the pressure 
point necessary to subdue the United Provinces. The Union formed the 
basis of any unified military resistance from the Dutch. If one could 
convince the provinces that the Union’s bonds had dissolved, the entire 
Dutch state would follow suit. 

Unfortunately for Galen, his appeal failed. As the French advance 
stalled after occupying three provinces, riots erupted in many Dutch cities 
calling for anew approach to governance. Numerous pamphlets appeared 
portraying de Witt as a traitor to the Union and calling for the appoint- 
ment of William III, William II’s son, as stadholder to lead resistance 
against the French. Under intense popular pressure, the Estates in 
Holland and Zeeland named William III provincial stadholder in July, 
the first either province had appointed in twenty-two years. Amonth later 
in The Hague, a large crowd assassinated de Witt and ritually dismem- 
bered his corpse in a visceral expression of the end of the “true freedom” 
era.”!! Orangists celebrated what they saw as the Union’s salvation. One 
author rejoiced that the movement “to ruin the stadholder’s authority and 
to break the Union” had finally collapsed.”'? Another writer argued in 
1675 that the stadholderate’s reestablishment secured the “primary inter- 
est” of the Dutch Republic: that “its Union and Confederation is main- 
tained in all aspects untarnished.””'” It had taken over two decades, but 
the Orangist interpretation of the Union’s shared sovereignty had 
emerged victorious, at least until the early eighteenth century, when 
a second stadholderless period followed William III’s death in 1702. 
For the moment, his appointment helped produce a military stalemate 
in a war that dragged on until 1678. 

Much of the debate over the nature of the Dutch Republic after 
Westphalia occurred through the lens of the Union of Utrecht. The 
Union was not the only ideal to which individuals appealed, but it proved 
one of the most powerful and continually referenced norms. By 1650, the 
Union’s principles and legal structures had become essential to how all 
participants in the Dutch Republic conceived of their state, which 
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explains the fierceness with which they contested the specific meaning of 
its statutes and shared sovereignty. Almost a full century after its creation, 
the Union endured as a central force shaping the form of the Dutch state. 
The politics of alliance were alive and well in the northern Low Countries, 
and the specific path that state formation took in the Dutch Republic 
relied on the structures and patterns put in place by the Union. These 
dynamics were clear to all actors at the time. As one 1690 pamphlet 
concluded, “let us raise a good glass to the continuation of the Union, 
which God will bless to all our welfare.”?!* 


Conclusion 


The experiences of the Empire and the Dutch Republic demonstrate the 
importance of corporate alliance well into the era when traditional studies 
of early modern state formation begin: the second half of the seventeenth 
century. Before and after the Peace of Westphalia, the politics of alliance 
continued to affect the development of both political systems. Most 
scholars overlook this influence, since they fail to view the post- 
Westphalian period as part of a continuum of alliance activity that 
stretched back into the fifteenth century. In the Dutch Republic, the 
Union of Utrecht occupied a key place in the evolution of the Dutch 
state. As the back and forth debate over shared sovereignty after 
Westphalia shows, there was nothing preordained about how the 
United Provinces developed after the end of their war with Spain. The 
forms that the Dutch state took were the product of conflict and action 
within boundaries established by the Union. The course of state forma- 
tion in the Dutch Republic through the end of the seventeenth century 
cannot be understood without reference to the Union and its competing 
understandings, just as the Union and its interpretations cannot be 
understood without reference to the wider history of corporate alliance 
from which they flowed. 

In the Empire, the Thirty Years’ War completed a transformation in 
the focus and composition of alliances that outlasted its end. Despite the 
skepticism toward cross-status leagues that marked the second half of the 
war, the politics of alliance persisted. Its principles transferred into multi- 
lateral military alliances between princes and a variety of Circle 
Associations, which offered new venues for Estates to pursue visions for 
the Empire in a collective fashion. As the seventeenth century came to 
a close, the principles of corporate alliance had embedded themselves so 
deeply in both the Empire and the Dutch Republic that their removal 
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seemed both impossible and undesirable. The politics of alliance that had 
evolved over several centuries continued to shape both political systems 
and their member states well after the Thirty Years’ War concluded. The 
form of some alliances may have shifted in the post-Westphalian land- 
scape, but the ideals of corporate alliance retained their potency and 
influence. 


Conclusion 


The politics of alliance that operated in the Empire and the Dutch 
Republic after the Peace of Westphalia persisted into the Age of 
Enlightenment. The Association movement in the Empire continued 
for years after the League of Augsburg’s creation, while the 1785 
Princes League showed the willingness of Imperial Estates deep into the 
eighteenth century to revive the language and practice of corporate alli- 
ance when it suited their collective interests. In the United Provinces, the 
Union of Utrecht remained the foundation of the Dutch state, which 
underwent a second stadholderless period at the start of the 1700s that 
replayed many ofthe previous decades’ debates about the Union’s mean- 
ing. Throughout the eighteenth century, the Union retained its import- 
ance as a central unifying feature of the Dutch Republic. As late as the 
1770s, the jurist Pieter Paulus could write a commentary on the 
Republic’s constitution that praised the Union as a “bulwark of freedom” 
that had preserved its members’ liberties for centuries.’ Politics of alliance 
therefore remained an integral part of both political systems through the 
upheavals brought on by the French Revolution. 

Nonetheless, by the 1690s, corporate leagues had exerted some of their 
most important and lasting effects on state formation in the Empire and 
the Low Countries, setting in motion patterns of activity that recurred in 
the ensuing decades. The close of the seventeenth century therefore offers 
a fitting end point for this study. The sheer ubiquity of alliances from the 
fifteenth century onward, coupled with the similarity in experiences 
among different leagues, show the key role that the politics of alliance 
played in organizing relations among early modern political authorities. 
There was nothing aberrant or predetermined about the course that state 
formation took in the Empire and the Low Countries. Rather, the inter- 
action of numerous actors, spread out over centuries and embodied in the 
activity of countless leagues, shaped the parameters for the specific direc- 
tions that state formation took in the German and Dutch lands. The 
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politics of alliance and the shared sovereignty they produced reveals 
forces acting on early modern state formation over the longue durée that 
move scholarship beyond a narrow focus on the internal development of 
individual states tied to the growth of bureaucratic institutions. The 
pervasiveness of the politics of alliance across Europe, moreover, suggests 
that other states experienced dynamics similar to the ones that affected 
the Empire and the Low Countries. A review of this book’s key findings 
can bring together how these long-term processes helped determine the 
development of a variety of northern European states from the late 
fifteenth into the early eighteenth centuries. 

In the northern Low Countries, the new state that emerged in the late 
sixteenth century owed its origins and framework to the politics of alliance. 
Beginning in the 1540s with the debate surrounding the Imperial League 
and Burgundian Transaction and continuing through the League of 
Landsberg’s flirtation with the Duke of Alba, the development of the 
Low Countries intersected with the politics of alliance in the Empire at 
multiple points. These interactions formed part of the context for the 
Dutch Revolt, which displayed its own reliance on corporate alliance. 
During the 1570s, provinces in the Low Countries formed several leagues 
in the hopes of finding some resolution to the Revolt that served their 
collective interests. These alliances sought to mitigate differences among 
diverse provinces, such as those arising from religious reform, in order to 
bind members together to protect what they saw as common goals. Efforts 
at alliance building eventually produced a formalized split between the 
northern and southern provinces of the Low Countries in the Union of 
Arras and Union of Utrecht. From the 1540s to the late 1570s, the politics 
of alliance altered regional and interprovincial political systems across the 
Low Countries in ways that paralleled dynamics in the German lands. 

The Union of Utrecht’s creation in 1579 spawned one of the longest 
lasting and most successful corporate alliances in European history. From 
modest beginnings, the provinces united in the Union evolved into one of 
the most economically and politically influential states in seventeenth- 
century Europe. Even as the Dutch Republic became a true world power, 
its political core remained the treaty of alliance signed at Utrecht. As 
debate after debate roiled the Dutch political system in the seventeenth 
century, the Union served as a touchstone to which all sides appealed. 
Almost every proposal for reform or change to the Dutch state sought to 
show how its plan fulfilled the true promise of the Union treaty and 
preserved its ideals. As such, the Union was not only “the constitutional 
cornerstone of the Dutch Republic.”* It was the beating heart of 
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competing visions for the United Provinces’ future that determined the 
specific twists and turns of that state’s evolution in the late sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Analysis of the struggle over the Union’s meaning, 
especially when placed in the context of northern Europe’s wider history 
of alliances, clarifies why the Dutch state and its provinces developed as 
they did in the century after the Revolt’s start. The course of state forma- 
tion in the Dutch Republic depended on the politics of alliance and 
shared sovereignty as practiced through the Union of Utrecht. 

Related processes played out in the Holy Roman Empire and its 
regions. One cannot understand how the Empire’s political system 
evolved during the early modern period without linking its development 
to the politics of alliance. From the Swabian League’s creation through 
the post-Westphalian era, large- and small-scale leagues shaped the pro- 
cess of state formation across the Empire. Building on the plethora of 
associations that existed during the late Middle Ages, at least one major 
corporate league, and sometimes multiple alliances, existed during every 
period of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The most notable 
exception, the second half of the Thirty Years’ War from 1635 to 1648, 
nonetheless witnessed other forms of alliance, including attempts to form 
associations among Circles, that came to predominate in the following 
decades. While experiencing a wide variety of longevity and success, all 
these leagues created overlapping spheres of sovereignty and new legal 
jurisdictions for which current theories of early modern state formation 
cannot account. The prevalence of these arrangements made them an 
essential tool for political organization, and even those Estates that 
eschewed participation in leagues found their future wrapped up in the 
activity of alliances. 

Corporate alliances dominated the political imagination of the 
Empire’s states during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
legacy of past leagues influenced how Estates in all time periods thought 
about the politics of alliance, and the willingness to pool sovereignty 
through leagues attracted practitioners from across the political spec- 
trum. This fascination with alliances included multiple holy roman 
emperors, who saw leagues both as a threat and a path to solidifying 
their authority. Whatever the specific goals of individual leagues, no 
Estate could afford to ignore them. Alliances claimed members from 
the highest reaches of power to some of the smallest cities and monaster- 
ies. Their use of shared sovereignty influenced the creation of some of the 
most important constitutional reforms in the early modern Empire: The 
truces of Nuremberg and Frankfurt, alterations to the Chamber Court 
and Imperial Circles, the Peace of Passau and Religious Peace of 
Augsburg, the Imperial Enforcement Ordinance’s implementation, 
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changes to the Electoral College, the Edict of Restitution, the Peace of 
Prague and Peace of Westphalia, and the survival of a diverse Empire in 
the second half ofthe seventeenth century. Corporate alliances shaped all 
these developments, often in ways that only become clear when viewing 
the politics of alliance in a broad arc from the Swabian League’s birth 
through the post-Westphalian era. Simply put, without the politics of 
alliance and the countless leagues they spurred into existence, the 
Empire’s basic characteristics and structures would have looked drastic- 
ally different. 

Among many thought-provoking points, a recent forum on the Holy 
Roman Empire considers the extent to which “alliances and leagues 
offered a possible alternative line of political development to that repre- 
sented by the princely territorial state.”” As this book has shown, such an 
approach poses a misleading dichotomy. It assumes that at some point, 
the politics of alliance died out as a strategy for political organization in 
the Empire in favor of modern bureaucratic states. It also presupposes 
that alliances existed in some way outside of or in opposition to the regular 
process of state formation. In actuality, leagues formed a key component 
of the Empire’s evolution, and many of its states, princely or otherwise, 
formed as they did precisely because of the politics of alliance. The vast 
majority of leagues did not seek to overthrow or replace the Empire but 
rather to supplement its shortcomings and enable its correct operation 
through the use of shared sovereignty. Members of different leagues could 
and did disagree about what that proper functioning looked like. 
Nevertheless, the Empire’s prominence in the mental landscape of 
authorities that utilized alliances shows the central position they attrib- 
uted to leagues as tools of state formation at the imperial and territorial 
levels. Throughout the entire period under assessment, Estates did not 
see the Empire as a fictive construct. It was a real, living, breathing entity, 
a body of which they formed its limbs. Like any body, though, it needed 
help to remain healthy. Many Estates were convinced that corporate 
alliance offered some of the best medicine for the Empire’s illnesses. 
They therefore constantly sought to reshape the Empire’s parameters 
and potential through a parade of leagues that simultaneously presented 
opportunities for the expansion, preservation, and consolidation of the 
Empire’s individual states. 

Just as the politics of alliances affected the contours of the imperial 
political system, therefore, participation in alliances and their shared 
sovereignty influenced the development of countless individual states in 
the Empire. One of the biggest beneficiaries from the perspective of state 
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formation was Bavaria. Beginning with Duke Albrecht IV’s 1504 appeal 
to the Swabian League during the War of Bavarian Succession, the dukes 
of Bavaria employed corporate alliance as a tool to strengthen their 
authority and expand the boundaries of their state. Through membership 
in the League of Nuremberg and League of Heidelberg, Bavarian officials 
used the politics of alliance to ensure the survival of Catholicism, which 
they linked to the Empire’s wider health and stability. After the Religious 
Peace of Augsburg, Duke Albrecht V chaired the League of Landsberg, 
one of the longest lasting cross-status alliances in the early modern 
Empire. Its operation stabilized the Peace’s regime in the southern part 
of the Empire while expanding Bavarian influence. Through various 
machinations and a few false starts, it even helped place a Wittelsbach 
prince in Electoral Cologne, thereby realizing a long-held dream of the 
dukes in Munich. It was not the last time a corporate alliance produced an 
electorship for Bavaria’s ruling family. 

Bavarian reliance on the politics of alliance continued into the seven- 
teenth century with the Catholic Liga. Its troubled first decade saw 
a constant struggle for preeminence between Duke Maximilian and 
other Liga leaders, and Maximilian’s miscalculations during the 1610 
Alsatian crisis at first seemed to doom the Liga’s potential as an asset for 
Bavarian state formation. The Liga’s revival at the start of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and Maximilian’s adroit adjustments to his politics within the 
Liga, turned this situation on its head. In a few short years, the Liga and its 
army brought Maximilian new territories, increased prestige, and the 
ultimate prize, an electorship. Even when Bavaria later suffered multiple 
occupations and the Liga dissolved in 1635, the majority of these gains 
remained. After the war, they freed the electors of Bavaria to pursue 
a more expansive external policy largely based on bilateral alliances with 
foreign powers, although some of the old urges toward corporate alliance 
remained in their participation in the Laxenburg Alliance and League of 
Augsburg. Even in the late eighteenth century, the politics of alliance 
continued to influence the evolution of the Bavarian state through the 
events surrounding the 1785 Princes League. Ultimately, Bavaria’s spe- 
cific developmental course would have been unthinkable without its 
participation in multiple corporate leagues. Few states in the Empire 
used the politics of alliance more effectively, or profited from them 
more directly, than Bavaria did. 

Other Estates had a more ambivalent experience with the politics of 
alliance. The Palatinate and Württemberg offer two useful examples. For 
the dukes of Württemberg, leagues served as vehicles both to secure the 
borders of their territories and to lose them through invasion. Beginning 
with the Swabian League’s 1519 expulsion of Duke Ulrich followed by his 
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1534 restitution with help from the Schmalkaldic League’s leadership, this 
uncertain relationship to alliance continued throughout the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. While the Schmalkaldic League’s protection 
allowed Ulrich to introduce the Reformation, his son Christoph’s unsatis- 
fying experience in the League of Heidelberg encouraged Württemberg’s 
rulers to focus on the Swabian Imperial Circle rather than separate corpor- 
ate alliances. The religious conflicts of the early seventeenth century drove 
the Württemberger back to corporate alliances, however, and their mem- 
bership in the Protestant Union and League of Heilbronn determined the 
duchy’s fate in the Thirty Years’ War. At first shielding it from harm, the 
eventual collapse of the League of Heilbronn opened Württemberg to 
renewed military occupation exactly one hundred years after Ulrich’s 
restoration. The culprit this time: An imperial army operating in concert 
with the remnants of the Catholic Liga. Württemberg’s development 
throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries intersected in multiple 
ways with corporate alliances, which both supported and hindered 
attempts to consolidate and maintain authority in the duchy. 

The Palatinate’s relationship to corporate alliance displays an even 
more fraught history. During the first half of the sixteenth century, the 
Palatinate electors viewed leagues as tools to maintain neutrality in the 
religious struggles roiling the Empire. Through membership in the 
Rhenish Union and League of Heidelberg, they sought to create 
regional support networks that could shield their territories from attack 
while strengthening their sphere of influence. The attitudes of the 
Palatinate’s rulers shifted after the Religious Peace, which coincided 
roughly with the introduction of Reformed Christianity in their terri- 
tories. The nebulous legality of their confession led Palatinate electors 
to seek ways to create a united evangelical front in the Empire. They 
tried in vain throughout the second half of the sixteenth century to 
create their desired religious alliance. Friedrich IV and his aides finally 
succeeded in 1608 with the Protestant Union, which brought him and 
especially his son Friedrich V power and renown. Union leadership 
helped produce alliances with foreign powers, however tenuous they 
might have been, and a marriage to King James I of England’s daughter. 
Nevertheless, other Union members, in particular its cities, continually 
thwarted the attempts of Palatinate officials to turn the Union into 
a vehicle for political innovation in the Empire. This pattern occurred 
first during the Alsatian expedition of 1610, which laid the groundwork 
for the Bohemian disaster of 1620. 

Friedrich V’s decision to take the Bohemian crown in 1619 doomed his 
chances of persuading the Union to intervene collectively in Bohemia, since 
the majority of Unionists saw Friedrich’s actions as an unconstitutional 
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power grab that replayed the 1610 Alsatian debacle. As the Union refused to 
support his turning “a matter of religion into one of region,” Friedrich lost 
almost everything — the Bohemian crown, the Upper Palatinate, the home 
territories of the Lower Palatinate, even his electoral title — to the Union’s 
great rival, the Catholic Liga. The collapse of one corporate alliance and the 
ascendancy of another represented fundamental preconditions for 
Friedrich’s expulsion from his territories and his forfeiture of the electorship. 
Even when his heirs received a new electoral title through the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648, many of their lands, most notably the Upper 
Palatinate, remained gone forever. Membership in a corporate alliance 
opened the potential for dizzying heights of power, but Friedrich could 
only reach those heights with the Union’s corporate assistance. When this 
support failed to materialize, he could not counteract the Liga’s solidarity. 
The development of the Palatinate state, especially in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, cannot be separated from the activity of corporate 
alliances, which unleashed forces that shaped state formation within its 
boundaries for generations. 

Even territories that remained largely aloof from corporate alliance saw 
their fates bound to the activity of leagues during the early modern era. 
The Saxon states epitomize this trend. While one branch of Saxon rulers 
took a leading role in the Schmalkaldic League, another branch used 
opposition to the League to improve their own circumstances. The result 
was a crushing defeat for Johann Friedrich’s house completed by the 
transfer of the Saxon electoral title to Moritz and his descendants. This 
upheaval occurred because of the differing politics of alliance utilized by 
the two men. Perhaps because of this experience, Moritz’s successors 
proved skeptical of corporate alliance, refusing to join the League of 
Landsberg or the Protestant Union. Their ultimate reward for fighting 
against the Union: large territorial concessions from Emperor Ferdinand 
II for supporting the 1620 war against Friedrich V in Bohemia. While the 
pressures of the Thirty Years’ War eventually pushed Johann Georg to 
contemplate leading the League of Leipzig, its short-lived, dysfunctional 
existence drove the Saxons into bilateral military alliance with the 
Swedes. Once they saw their interests threatened by this arrangement 
and the creation of the League of Heilbronn, the Saxons again rejected 
membership in a corporate league in favor of one-on-one negotiations 
with the imperial crown. The resulting Peace of Prague reestablished 
Johann Georg as the leader of German Evangelicals and guaranteed the 
territorial and political spoils his armies had gained during the war. This 
experience offers a vivid example of how the politics of alliance created 
conditions that influenced the development of states within and outside 
league memberships. 
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Finally, corporate alliances allowed the Empire’s smaller Estates to 
survive and even thrive during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The idea that Circle Associations preserved the existence of cities, minor 
ecclesiastical states, and knightly territories after the Peace of Westphalia 
can be extended back and applied to the multitude of cross-status alli- 
ances that stretched from the Swabian League through the League of 
Heilbronn. Because these alliances depended on the participation of 
smaller Estates to create a representative diversity, and because those 
smaller Estates brought resources that proved financially indispensable 
for alliances, the politics of alliance and shared sovereignty presented such 
Estates with expanded political agency. Alliances could certainly end 
badly for small states. The Schmalkaldic League’s defeat, for instance, 
led to the forced transformation of multiple urban governments and 
Constance’s loss of its independent status. Similarly, the Catholic 
Liga’s 1631 defeat at Breitenfeld exposed its ecclesiastical members to 
invasion and occupation by the Swedes. The politics of alliance carried 
risks, therefore, but they also carried great benefits. They afforded oppor- 
tunities for small Estates to shape the policies of princes and protect their 
interests better than almost any other political tool in the early modern 
Empire. The prominent place of cities and other non-princely states in the 
Swabian League, Nuremberg’s ability to counteract Bavarian influence in 
the League of Landsberg, the ability of cities in the Schmalkaldic League 
and Protestant Union to combat what they saw as princely abuses of 
power, the crucial position that ecclesiastical Estates occupied in the 
Liga, and the emergence of the Association movement after Westphalia 
all demonstrate why the politics of alliance remained so attractive and 
essential to smaller Estates. The continuation of the Empire as an entity 
that housed states of all different shapes and sizes could not have occurred 
without the politics of alliance. It enabled smaller Estates to punch above 
their weight and maintain a place in the Empire’s political system long 
after theories of state formation suggest their influence should have dried 
up and faded away. 

This book charts the history of one political tradition. It was certainly 
not the only factor that contributed to or shaped the growth of states in the 
German and Dutch lands. Nor should its influence be thought of as 
a purely German or Netherlandish occurrence. The examples from across 
Europe in the introduction, as well as how specific leagues analyzed in this 
book drew in European powers such as France, England, Spain, the 
Swiss, and Sweden, show that the politics of alliance represented a pan- 
European phenomenon. Nevertheless, corporate alliances took on special 
importance in the Empire and the Low Countries, where they remained 
central to how political authorities operated until the end of the early 
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modern period. Actors at the time acknowledged the importance of 
alliances for state formation and commented on them frequently. Many 
saw the influence exerted by the politics of alliance as a manifestly positive 
thing. Even those authorities who avoided leagues or worked to overturn 
them acknowledged through their actions the potency and power of 
alliances. We miss this persistent dynamic if we focus only on one state, 
one alliance, or one time period. The manifold impulses unleashed by the 
politics of alliance and the practice of shared sovereignty require 
a complex, interconnected understanding of how state formation 
occurred that can help us conceptualize anew the variety of forces that 
acted on states across early modern Europe. 
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